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o haptf.r i 
backc31ou >;d of the study 

Tha Children's Aid Society of Metropolitan Toronto has been 
undergoir.g a scries of structural and functiorial changes in recent years, 
owing to forces generated exogenous]y and endogenously^. Necessarily 
then, resear a in planning has become an integral part in the Agency *s 
operation. Although research alone canno'; ^'solve^' every problem — 
indeed, some operational problems are not reseaa^chable — — on-going 
systemtic research can help reveal problem areas, identify priorities, 
define objectives and modify programmes* It serves as a feedback device, 
an element so important in electrical engineering. There is little 
vronder vAiy research plays a clearly important role in the Planned 
Programme Budgetting System (2), an operational scheme vMch this Agency 
wishes to adopt. It is particularly clear that in the process of planned 
change, research can best help us realize needs and direction, not to 
mention its ability to repudiate or confirm hunches. It was based on 
the belief that research can help give a more accxirate description of 
the operational situation that this project was conceived and 
undertaken. 



^ The rbcecutive Director has detailed in one of his reports (1) 

the kinds of changes inside the Agency and the objectives to be 
fulfilled in 1972. 
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Oporablonal F robloins and Ro_search Qb.'^oc tives; 

One of the main concorns of the Hone Finding and Placement 
Department v/as the feeling that one aspect of the Agency's reception- 
Gssossjnont facility*^-* v^as not functioning in a desirable manner. (For a 
vivid description of tW.s problem and its related matter, see the paper b;, 
Jean Ruse (3). Although this paper ms witten a little more than one-and- 
a*-half years ago, most of tho problems mentioned still exist.) It vrns 
rocogniaed that some children^^ tonac^l to gtnjr in* the roco^jtion- 
asscssment facility for an undue length of time, though this kind of 
facility is intended for use on a short-tem basis, as the name of the 
facility implies. As a result of this practice, other children vho 
needed assessnen"^ ^ro denied the many benefits of this facility, and 
they were either forced to remain in tho community or placed \dthout 
assessment. Thus, tho danago done to both the child md tho placement 
resource vas understandable yet immeasurable. It appeared that if this 
practice continued in the future v-iiile protection adiidssion increased 



^ This research will concern itdolf vdth tho study of tho R^C. 

(Receiving Centre) vMch adMts childi^en between 5 and 15 years old, and 
the fo>Ar A.G.K.'s (Admission Group Homes) — each of the Agency's four 
Branches has one — referred to as the Central Branch A.G.H,, tho E^st 
Branch A.O.H,, tho North Branch A.G.H., and the West Branch A.G.H,, and 
vAiich theoretically admit children between 5 and 12 years old. (Since 
the north Branch has had two A.G.H.'s in successive operation over tho 
years studies, the populations in both homes wore included in this study, 
and the two homes are to bo collectively called North Branch A.G.H.) 

Throughout this report, children are referred to those between 
five the fifteen years old, unless otherwise stated, 
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(according to the forccaGt for 19 tho PGwilv ^--r'r,* B UcpvirtmoniV 
V'j vwdd cvoato confusion and bocono a serious pi^oblo/.i. There Tore, it 
was inpoi-atlve that the reception-assessment facility be evaluated 
throiigh research to identify the crux of the problem* 

A second concern centered around the hunch that vro had been 
having more and noro teenagers in caro over the l&et few years, and that 
although the total number of adr.\issions vras dropping, we were having 
noro and more '^problem'^ children who were older. It was further 
suggested that because of the changing characteristics of the Agency *s 
children, our node of operation had to bo modified accordingly, and a 
dii'forent type of service needed. Therefore, research was requiz^ed 
to identify the changes in characteristics of the children over the last 
few years, and to give a nore accurate description of these children, with 
a view to planning future services. 

Related to the second concern vas the disposition pattern of 
children from the two types of reception-assessment facilities. It was 
recognized that children with less serious probi^rns upon admission v;ere 
sent to the A^G.H,, whereas those with more serious problems which wore 
known, went to the R.C. Presumably, disposition of children from those 
two types of rocoption-assessmont facilities vrauld bo different: R,C, 
children were presumed to go more than A.G.H. children to institvitions, 
subsidized fosterhhomos or similar typos of placement resources. We were 
therefore interested in knovdng the relationship between a child's 
characteristics and his disposition, i*e,, the kind of placement resource 
he got. When we know tho pattern of disposition of childi^n from the 
reception-assessment facility, v;e could gain at least some ideas as to 
what kinds of placement resources were needed more than others to cope 
or meet with the changing needs of our cldldren. 
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A fo'u^th concc^'a vras i'olav./. to the i.^rs^' r^t kvovdedgo as to v/lvv:' 
informational factors wore utilized by our workers ii\ placing a child. 
It \rtxQ felt that wisdom built up through practice experience undoubtedly 
loads to accurate Judgments in p]-annlng for our children in many 
instances, however, because of a clear lack of good practice principles 
in child welfare, it seemed desirable to structure up the placement 
phenomenon, quantify the seemingly fluid situation, and suggest a 
placement framework through research. On one hand, this would help the 
practitioner to better realize his cogniti^'o process, in placing children, 
and would serve as a base on which the ;vorker could review his practice 
from time to time; on the other hand, this would enable the non- 
practitioner and the administrator to gain a fimer grasp of the 
placement process, and to make better plans to aclilove sound and 
efficient placement. The obeer/atlon that our workers simply could not 
doeoribe what their placejnent frar.iov/ork was although they very often 
made good decisions intuitively therefore prompted us to look into tlioir 
cognitive aspect of the placement operation. 

A fifth and the last objective of this study would be to 
identify future researcli needs. It appeared that research could later 
be directed to a number of areas in both Family Service and Child Care, 
but v;e were not sure which focus would jd&ld rewarding and optimum 
results in the sense that findings from the present study could best 
tie in with those from i;hatever study which was to be undertaken. Since 
research should be looked at as a knowlodge-b\illding tool, research 
studies have necossaril^y-' to be inter-rolated, and at the same time 
operationally oriented, depending on Agency ^s priorities. Because this 
research looked at the children admitted into the reception-assessment 
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fn-'tility directly froM tho oanrx^xlty, &nd bocauf^o the i^ocoption*- 
Aosossmont facility actually serves as a funnel through vrtiich a 
selected ijroup of oui^ children pass and are placed liltimately, the 
findings from this study woxild likely reveal the strengths and 
venknesses in sone aspects of the service-delivery systen. This in turn 
voulbd point to resoarchablo areas. Also, ideas \dth regard to research 
design, feasibility in employing in future research, the instinincnts 
developed for use in this pro ;Ject vrould also likely emerge when this 
studj' is completed. 

Tho above problens therefore formed the focus for this study. 
Our main concerns wore two: first, to reveal operational problems bv 
objectively describing tho service-delivery situation, and second, to 
add knowledge to social work practice* To reach these goals, the 
situation v;ould have to be studied in depth, and an appropriate design 
to be developed. A review of the literature therefore was undertaken 
to gain insights as to how these research problens would best be tackled. 

Q^'^ RQviQ^ p£ the Literat^jire ; 

Three major types of research literature were reviewed: those 

^ ^^ iThich tried to explain differential durations of care, those which tried 
to reveal factors related to decision-r»king in social work, and those 

o which described the characteristics of children in different types of 
placenont resources. In all these cases, only research studies of 
obvious impact wore reviewed and the results were as follows: 

f3W| Aj^ Research related to duration of care — 

Since the well-known llaas and Engler study of children in 
care in nine U.S. communities v;as published about thirteen years ago 
(4) J there has been a wave of research done to exa^dne factors related 
to duration of care of childi^en in child welfare agencies, i.e., to 
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cmiino the deterrents to novcaont of children in cnro. One of tho 

principal findings of this study, a disturbing one indeed, rovoftled 

that "tliio vias a most important factor in tho movoment of children out 

of care in e^fery sotting, for staying in oaro beyond a year and a half 

greatjy Inoreasod a child's changes of not being adopted or returned 

homo" (4, 351)f The authors further proposed that the variables ^'Parents* 

visits" and "Parentis plans for tho child" might servo as indicators of 

long-*tom care (4, 356-362) • Hovovor, Itaas's recent follov-up study of 

a selected group of his original sample studied in 1957 cast doubts 

on the predictive power of these two proposed indicators of long-tem 

caroj moreover, he found that "combining visits \/ith plans weakens tho 

association with long-tem care" (5, 3i^)i 

Generally speaking, tho variable "Length of tlnie in care" 

(whether dichotomized, trichotomlzed or continuous in nature) is usually 

traated as the dependent variable, and background or demographic 

characteristics of the child are cross-tabulated against it with a view 

to identifying the variables which tend to account for the phenorAenon 

called "differential lengths of time iri core". Occasionally, a test 

variable is Introduced and the researcher then oxanliies the controlled 

relationship between the independent and dependent variables. In soane 

instances, instead of treating "length of 'time in care as the dependent 

variable, the researcher likes to look at the background or 

demographic characteristics of children irtio havo been in care for a long 

tine versus those of children who havo stayed for a »sho3rt time, ie 

i.Oi, the researcher is concerned about the comparative composition of 

tt 

different length«of*-time-in-care groups. Still occasionally, the more 
sophisticated researcher ^oises a multivariate statistical technique. 
Like multiple or step-wise regression analysis, to idontifV the amount 
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* ,;jt»lan'co in tho dopondcnt vari^iblo (i»o«/'lon ':h of biitve in ocxro'O 
accounted for by eftch of tho independent or predictor voriobldg 
introducod into the equation. However, for reasons unknom, most 
rosearchors eoem to concern themselves vdth the second approachi i»e,, 
comparative approach, rather than with the first or third-approach, 
i ,6 • , predictive or ^' causal'^ approach^ , Of course , the kind of analysis 
adopted depends on, among many other things, the researcher's personal 
and methodol6gioal orientation ,* there simply does not exist a ' ^best " 
method in data-handling, with such a seriou/ lack of theories in child 
welfare • 

In her study of factors related to differential lengths of tlwe 
in foster care (6), Shirley Jenkins classified her ^91 children (from 
425 families) into three mutually exclusive time-groups: In care less 
than three months, three months but loss than two years, two years and 
over. She then examined the child's backgroundoor demographic variables 
whica could be determined by agencies at the time of admission in each 
of these groups. Specifically, four child variables — jwisdiction 
of case, ethnic group, religion and age and six family variables — • 
household composition, number of children placed per family, parental 
participation in the decision, main source of income, typo of housing, 
and main reason for placement — wore analyzed* Some of the results 
were difficult to be sunmrized, but, in her own words, "factor 
associated with circumstances of living, such as being housed in rooms 
and being supported by public assistance, tend to be related to a 
shorter tiiae in carei Demographic variables, age at place^nent, religion, 
and ethnic group appear to be interrelated and together can serve as 

A recent study by David Fanshel employed the predictive model. 
It is the only study of this kind vrhich had achieved a certain level of 
piethodologioal sophisticatic n known to the author. 
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indicators of duration of caro" (6, 455)* Howevor, the Most powerful 
predictor of length of tirio in caro v/as tho reason for placenontt Anong 
the five groups of aclnission reasons identified, "physical illness of 
guardian'V tended to associate more with short duration of caro, i.e., 
in the undor-tiiroo-rAonth group, ^^6^ of the cases had this as tho reason 
for placonen*-^. Both ^^child's problems" and ^'fanily problens'* seemed to 
be related nore to long duration of oavo, However, both ^'nental illness 
of mothox*^ oj^d "no{:leot^ abuse^' appeared to be vnrolated to the tine spent 
in care 4 Finally, as what Haas and Engler found in their nation-wide 
study cited earlier, Jenkins observed that '^once children have been in 
care over tliree months, chances for early rotuxn are substantially 
lessened*' (6, 452). 

In his follow-up study of 422 children, llaas adopted the same 
approach as Jenkins, and contrasted children in short-tem care (less than 
three years) with those in long-tem care (ten years or more), (5). Maas 
confirmed once again the observation that the longer a child v;as in care^ 
the loss likely he was to be adopted or, "after the first 5 years, to 
return homo and the more likely he (v/as) to be transferred to another 
health or welfare agency or to be allowed to live independently'' (5, 324) • 
The factors associated with long-torn cases all pointed to multiple 
disadv.'^jitages. While the valuable '^sex" and ''age" could not bo used to 
predict duration of care, the long-tem-care child tended to have below^ 
average intelligence and correctable or irremediable physical disability, 
to bo non-white and Catholic. Besides, his social relationship pattern 
tended to be negative. With regard to long-tem-care children's family 
characteristics, there was a higher rate of family breakdown {92% were 
single-parent families)^ and of very poor families (below subsistence 
standard) J however, parents' narital status of child's birth, and at 
child's admission into care, parents' psycho-social problems, number of 
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3lb?dng3| and rdving arrangcraon-^.s of siblings failed to differontiate 
botwoon children in long-torn care and those in ahort-tonn oaro» 
Contradictory to the Jenkins study cited above > Maas found that the^ 
reason for admission was not a useful variable to dietingidsh Icng-tem 
from short-term placement} nor was the nature of separation » 

As a part of the on-going major child welfare research 
programme at Columbia University, David Fanshel studied 624 children 
who entered foster care for the first time in 1966 (?)• The purpose 
of this particular study was to identify vaxlables which could be used 
to predict length of time in foster care/ Specifically, the subjects 
were classified into two groups -— the discharged {h6%) and the 
in care and independent variables deemed significant in 

influencing the outcone over the 3^ years period studied were examined. 
As what Maas found in his longitudinal study reviev;ed above, Fanshel 
reported the variables ''sex" and "age" had mo particular cogency for 
prediction. However, contradictory to the Ifeas analysis, Fanshel 
found that more children bom in wedlock tended to have been discharged. 
The variables '^ethnicity^' and "religion", again in contradiction with 
the Maas results, v/ero not associated significantly with the discharge 
phenomenon. Wen the reason for placement was exnirlnod, it v;as revealed 
that during the first year after entry, 55 Af' cf children whose reason 
for admission being ^'physical illness of child caring peraon" were 
discharged; in the opposite end, only 12,6;^ of children whose reason 
for admission being ^'behaviour of the child^' were discharged. This 
finding in part supported the observation by Jenkins, although it 
contradicted Iteas's analysis that reason for placement was not a telling 
varia ble of length of stay,-^ 

^ Of course, one of the explanations for thia variance in findings nay 

^11 be due to the .different \^ys admission reasons were grouped in these 
ERJCj^ee studies. 
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in orckiyto ae?o<^.Q tho rolntivo contribv.tiono of tho 
indcpondont variables to tho oxplanation of length of tine in core, Fonshol 
subjected fifteen solocbod predictors to a miiltip]o regression analysis/ 
Fotir separate analysos were carriedoout, each tine changing tho 
treatment of tho dependent variable, ''length of tine in care"* The 
order of the predictors introduced into the regression equation v/as 
fixed* The results v;ere not encouraging, for tho greatest variance in 
the dependent variable accounted for by the 15 predictors was only 7.7/S, 
and. this value v/as obtained when length of tine in care v/as treated as a 
dichotony contrasting those children who loft care during tho first year 
versus all other children, Fanshol adnittcd that the results viore not 
liaprossivo and said "that tho variables used in tho analysis (provided) 
only suggestive leads, and that there (was) nuc<h that (was) unaccounted 
for in the discharge phenomenon" (7, 7S)» He anticipated that had 
additional variables, like I.Q, scores, behavioural characteristics of 
the children, tho social and child-rearing attitudes of their parents, 
and the nature and quality of agency service been enployed, nore 
encouraging results would have been achieved, Hov;over, in this series 
of multiple regression analyses, the variable "child's birth status", 
and throe of the eight plaoenont reasons — behaviow of the cMld, 
physical illness of the child's caring person, and unwillingness of the 
parent to continue care — — added statistically significant amounts of 
explained variance in the* dependent variable. Although the findings 
were not too ir.ipressive, this Fanshel study narked a significant 
departure from the " convent i6nal" nothod in data analysis » 
Research related to frairiot>?ark for dccision-mking — 

In his appraisal of research on decision-rivoking Ednund Mech noted 
that "thore is the paucity of infomation regarding decision processes 
in child placement. Studies are needed in the fimdanentals of how 

ERLC 
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decisions aro mado in tho on^\lblo of child-placing practice'' (G, 6:,.)* 
Laccr on, Mooh roitoratcd tho Ijnportanoo of decision analysis in 
child walfaroi He said? '*Xf one is clear as to why a placement is made 
and how it is working out, such inf onnatiom will help in making the 
noxt decision. Closer anal^^sisW cur decisions ^vill lead to bettor / 
practice and more useful theoiy. \ Decision analysis io a \ny of checking 
on Judgjnont, 'Negative foedbacV' provides an indication of what 
might be done to coiToct tho discrepancies" (9, 28) • It therefore 
appears that noro research efforts should be devoted to decision 
analysis, since ktiowledge of deoisionHfnnking is crucial to the 
understanding of the child welfare process, which, at lorf^e, is a 
decision-tiaking process. 

Thus, far, there are tvro identifiable approaches to the study 
of decision-naking in social work* One approach eruploys simulated 
case-inaterlals and worker-judges aro asked to make their decisions as to 
what they would do for the clients described in the cases, Tho other 
approach, opposite to the one just mentioned, involves analysis of tho 
jud(?nents of vrorkors in their daily crubiblo of practice,* In the latter 
approach, in addition to the oub cone-group-comparison method in data 
analysis (e.g., successful placemout group versus unsuccessful placement 
group, placenent group versus non-placement group, etc.), use of a 
factor analytic method and multivariate statistical method is evidenced. 
Although quite a few studies in tho adoption and foster parenting 
areas have been done, the focus in this part of the review of literature 
vdll limit itself to those related to placement decision. 

One of tho pioneering efforts in the study of decision-making in 
separating children from their famiHes was r.iade by Bemice Boohm in 
1961 (10). This researcher believed that 'klespitu tho lack of explicit 



^ The computer simulation approach has not been employed yet by 

social work researchers, to the author's knowledge. 
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and cXearly fomMlatod critericv for detorndnl^^^j need for separating n 
child and fmily, somo criteria are l;nplicit in the actual placement 
docisione nado by social workers > and those criteria can be rnade more 
explicit through a study of practice'' (10, 12), Upon analyzing the 
Q-*sort ratings by social workers on two hundred protective cases — 
half of these wore placement cases, and tho other half non-placement 
cases — she was able to identify seven oluators of information widch 
tho worker relied on in perceiving his cli-onts" fardly functioning. Those 
seven clusters of infomation wero: the orgo.Tization of family llvijig 
(i.e., from a home managonont standpoint of cleanliness of home, physical 
care of children, regularity of mealtime and bedtime, stable use of income, 
and oncoui'agement of school attendance), the child's behaviour (i.o,, his 
self-confidence, relationships with other children, nervousness and 
irritability, mood, etc.), the father's role in tho stability of family 
Hfo, the parents* recognition of their own problems and their ability 
to use outside help, volatility (i.o,, degree of violence and 
quarrolsomeness in family life), strength of mother in maternal role, and 
child's tendency for .deviaiab behaviour, Six of these seven clusters of 
information wero found to discriminate between situations in wliich children 
v/ere^iplaced away from their families and those where this action was not 
considered necessary, (These findings were reported by David Fanshel in 
his review^pf the child welfare research literature (11, 137) #) 

In 1963, Scott Briar reported a study wi^ere slm^ilated case- 
materials vroro used, and whoso objective was to identify factors 
affecting clinical judgments of social vrorkers vdth respect to choice 
of institutior^l or foster family care in the placement of children (12). 
Three case histories wro presented to U3 workers ^^th varying training 
and experience, who wore from five different agencies, and who had been 
divided into comparable groups for this experiment * Case A had 
i versions: to one group, the chilc^ was described as seriouslj^ 



diat\irbod; and to the othor group, as nildly Oisturbod. Oaeo D 
had two versions: to ono group, the child ^s mthor wns said to be 
strongly opposed to foster plAcortiont 5 to tho other group, opposed ^0 
institutional placojAont, Case C served as n control and tho same vorsior 
of the case was given to both groups. The 43 workers ;vere then asked to 
make a rating about the pro^jnosis for foster homo placement and 
institutional placement for the child in question. Briar found that 
there did appear a relationship bet\/een the degree of emotional 
disturbance in the chil<i and the social wor er' s placement recomendations* 
but the direction of tlois relationship was varied and improdiotable . Also> 
the worker* » reconmondationo were found to be :^aafluencod by the natual 
parents^ expressed preferences, with the greatest influence in relation 
to the expressed negative attitudes towards foster family care. He found 
no relationship between clinical Judgments or recomendations and tho 
workers ^ age, sex, marital status, experience and training. Finally, it 
■ \me found that the social v;orkor3> placement recommendations were 
directly related to the placement patterns in their own employing 
agencies. The conclusion drawn from tMs study ma that placement 
practices wore often influenced by hunches and agency policy. Although 
this study ^vas criticized by Fanshel as "irresponsible'^ because, 
according to Fanshel, decisionHnaking studies should confine theciselvoi 
to '^real-life" situations (13), this Briar study did tend to have an 
important impact on child wlfare because it at least gave uo suggestive 
leads to the recognition of one aspect of the child-i-placement operation, 
Of course, mucli remains to be done if wo ^mnt to knov; more about this 
complicated operation in real life. 

One of the first studies, if not the only study available thus 
far, vMch tried to predict foster home placement outcome with a 
prediction table was carried out 1:^ R.A, Parker (14). He hoped to help 
gp^CLaceitient workers arrive at a better decision through knowing what kinds 



of chlldron woro noro lilcoly thcui othors to have a succossful 
placonent, ("Succoas" v/as defined as uninterrupted maintonanco of the 
child in the sa:no foster h.ono over a period of five years; if the child 
was removed at avsy time before fivo years had olapsed the case was 
classified as a "Failure'',) 209 children thirteen years or under wore 
studied. The ultiinate rate of successful placeriient v^as ml that of 
vmeuccossfvd placenont vas k^%. It v/as found that aino^ other things, 
the presence in the foster horne of a youngel'^naturar cW.ld of the foster 
parents was the factor most significantly related to lineuccessful 
placeffaent, Older foster children and those with behavioural probleiris 
tended to fail more. Children \*!o had previous experiences as foster 
children and children who had been removed from their own homes at 
earlier ages wore more likely to bo successful. Institutionalization 
during infancy was not related to failure unless the institutional 
experience had been prolonged beyond two years. The number of previous 
moves was not related to failure, The rosxilts were statistically tested, 
and those fourteen variables which reached the 5^ leve]. of significance 
were used to construct a prediction table all these foiijrteen 
variables or predictors wore dichotomized first before they wore used 
in solving a series of multiple regression oqmtions. This prediction 
tsble was then applied to another 6oi*ies of lOS cases for validation 
purposes. It was found that the correlation coefficient dropped from 
the original 0,52 to O.hU, i.e., there was a loss in discriminative power 
of the table. Despite this drop of ''reliability^' of the prediction 
table, this Parker study did point out that certain variables vrore more 
important than others in influencing placement outcome, and that 
placement outcomo could be brought under predictive control, 

The use of factor analysis to identify informational factors 
wliich influence diagnosticians' jud^ents when making roccimendations 

erJc 



was roportod in n stucly by Kurtz and his assooiatos (15 )• Although 
this study vas on doclsion-makine in a child psychiatric clinic, tho 
methodology omployed could eon'o as a reforonco to researcher s in any 
field and who are cngaeod in a similar kind of research. Prlmrily, 
variables which were thouglit to bo important in influencing 
diagnosticians » decisions about length and typo of treatneat 
recomended for families evaluated for outpatient service were first 
identified by a group of child psychiatrists. Those variables were then 
scaled, and ratings were obtained for thes. variables on 28 families or 
Bk individual family members over a period of time. Prinoip. ^mponents 
factor analysis of the nino-^variable correlation matrix was carried out, 
and two factors wore extracted. The factors wore then rotated to a 
slxiple structure solution employing the varlmax technique. The two 
l^otated factors vA^ro labelled '\Social and self-confidence factor'^ and 
*'Ego factor". Together, these two factors accounted for 5^ of the total 
variance, (the^ e^>cial factor accounted for 4QJ^, and the other factor for 
18^), and they met the simple s ructuro criterion well. These iw 
clusters of variables therefore tended to influence differentially tho 
diagnostician's decision, and formed a framewrk for decisionHnaking. 

These variables were then used as predictors of decisions 
concerning length of treatment and type of treatment* Tv;o separate 
step-wise regression analyser) v;ere carried out. It v/as found that 
some of the variables which constituted tho ^'Social and self- 
confidence factor'^ were the most powerful predictors of both 
phenomena. The conclusion v;as that a patient wlio got assigned to 
long-tenn treatment v;as likely to have motivation that came mainly 
from within himself, was likol;^'' to be middle or upper class, and wa** 
highly motivated^ those who received the recommendation for insighv** 
oriented ps^'chotherapy vrero motivated fi^om wltliin, were rated high in 
ERJC capacity for therapeutic alliance, and vrere considered as having 
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floxlblo ii?.yulso control, 

A recent study by tho Clilld Wolfaro Leaguo of /cnorica ajjnea at 
Idontifying ^'conditions under tho needs of children can bo 

appropriately net throv^^h sorvico in their om homes, .Pursuit of this 
objoctivo has entailed oxanination of the factors that influence 
docisione to provide service ix\ owi hor:e or placement in another setting, 
vdth a vie^^ to developing ^^delineo for the practitioner in deoibion 
rnaking'^ (16^ 1). The findings reported in this pubU.cation represented 
the results obtained from tho first phase c " a na;}or study, and 
therefore should be taken as begjj:uiing clues to practice guidelines. To 
pursue the nain objeotivo of this research, 309 cldldron fraa lUQ fa;idlios 
were isolated for study 236 of these children were thought could be 
served in tlieir ow hones, and tho reiiiaining 71 children vrore tliought the 
best plan for whom would be placomo-^.t. Ratings and information on these 
children supplied by the social workers fron the different agencies 
selected for this study were annl^'zed. 

It was found that the children for vrfion placement ms deornod 
appropriate came from smaller but economically/ disadvantaged families 
which had been loio;^ to the agencies for many years, and wliere tho parents 
liad exhausted their resources for help with their problems. Tl\e 
placement children had mothers who were more likely to have a historj*- of 
mental illness, to appear ccaotionally disturbed, to have a history of 
sporadic employmont, to have difficulty in budget ting and to show a lack 
of concern for their children* If the father was present in tho home, 
he -.ms more likely to exhibit deviant behaviour than the father in a 
care -in-home case. Also, the majority of the placement parents tended 
to openly request placement of tlieir children (62% of all the services 
vmitcd), vMle only 1^% of the care-in-homo parents requested the same 
and 36% requested no service at all. Tho child himself viho received a 




acement decision was more likely to be emotionally disturbed and 
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bohciviourally uiimmGoablo* Tho general picture emerged not very 
clear. and no single variable was strongly predictive of the decision, 
although the findings tended to support the comonsonse assumption 
that separation of the child £vm his natural fandly ^ms associated vrfLth 
ovidonco of considerable deviance ov pathology in the child, in l^ds 
parents and in liis living conditions. This therefore prompted the 
resetirchors to ex£unino the predictive powr of" the variables in clusters* 

Seven clusters were identified from the correlation natrl>c 
calculated for the dichotomized variables. Two separate multiple 
regression analysis were carried out for the nothor-only sample and the 
intact-family sample respectively. It was found that throe clusters — 
background factors, child traits, and general mother traits stood out 
distinctly in. their power to . predict the placoment decision of the 
variance) in the mother-onlj^ sample. In the intact-fajnily saraple, ^% 
of the variance in the dependent variable (placement decision) v/as 
accounted for by three of the seven clusters -~ general father traits, 
child traits, and backgromd factors. Surprisingly, in both samples, 
the cluster "parental care" showed little predictive power ~- only 1^ 
of the total variance in both samples \ms accounted for by this cluster. 
Research related to c}iaracteristics of children in different 
placement resources — 

ChJLldren separated from their natural families arc usually viewed 
as a special population, since the characteristics of t]:Dse cliildron 
differ from those sorvo<l in the community. (A good example of tliis 
difference in characteristics can be found in the study by the Child 
vjelfare League of /un^orica ;5^st revievn^d). However, cl^ldron in care 
cannot be vievred as a horiiogencous population in toms of the problems 
associated vdth the subjects; the problems oxliibitcd by children in care 
may be viex>red as ''nomalli' distributed^^, in a loose meaning of this 
.iatistical term. Consequently, it may bo said that cliildren placed in 
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a certain type of rosourco, say, foster family fomo, arc different in 
characteristics from those placediin another type of resource, say, 
group homo or training school, since every type of placement resource is 
presuraed to handle a specific kind of ohild^ In the follovdng review, 
adoptive childrenoare to be excluded because of the specific focus of 
this study, vand although there are available a few good research studies 
done in tbis area, the findings of the Panshel-Haas study are to be reported 
(Yf). The rationale for selecting this study alone for review is the 
recognition that, firstly, this is the only study known to the author 
which simultaneously exanined the characteristics of children placed in 
a spectrun of resources, and secondly, the methodology empj.oyed was 
sophisticated* In other words, this study, in any respect, my be looked 
upon as representative of efforts devoted to a similar end. 

Basically, Fanshel and Maas reanalyzed the data collected for the 
Maas-Engler study in 1957 (i.e.. Children in Need of Par ents , a study well 
known for its sophisticated methodology and insightful analysis). 
856 children were selected from a total of S82 for this present analysis. 
Of these, 334 v/ere living in foster family homes, 217 in congregate 
institutions, 18? in adoptive homes, and 116 were discharged back home. 
Pour separate seventy-variable correlation matrices were ccanputed and, 
due to limitation of the computer programe used, forty variables deemed 
statistically and logically significant were selected for inclusion in 
the four parallel factor analyses, Thurstone's centroid method was used 
to factor analyze the matrices. Nine rotated factors were obtained for 
the children in foster family care, seven factors for the children in 
institutional care, one factor for the children in adoptive homes — 
this group of children is not to be reviewed in the following and 
five factors for the children discharged back home. Comparison of the 
results revealed that long-time care was associated with children in 
Qj titutions, in foster:'family homes, and discharged back home. This 

ERIC 
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tino-variablo was &lso positively associated vdth repl^coment and 
nogatively associated vdth the child's sense of identity. The children 
remaining in foster or institutional care mvo those whose reason for 
placement being marital conflicts between the parents, ^or those who 
came frcrn broken homes wliere the mother either manifested serious 
psychosocial problems or was living with a mate other than the child's 
natural father. Poor econo: do status of the family also characterized 
children in both foster and institutional care, On the other hand, those 
children who returned home tended to be the ones whoso reason for 
placement being parental illness or a parentis death, or those who came 
from large families vAiero there were affectionate relationships with 
siblings and where parent-child relationships were maintained. 
Voluntary placement was^^another prerequisite. It should be noted that 
the child's behavioural and emotional problems were not in most settings 
described as serlLous, and that serious emotional or behavioural problems 
did not characterize children placed in institutions. However, a study 
by Fanshel, Hylton and Borgatta in 1963, as reported by Edmund Mech, 
suggested that ^'the presence of physical aggression, sexual activity, 
and self-destructive behaviour as possible clusters characteristic of 
institutional children^' (8, 55). This difference in findings suggested 
two things: first, there were more and more children ^^/ith serious 
behavioural and emotional problems, and second, more and more 
institutions were being used by children vdth behavioural and emotional 
disorders. It vrould be interesting to see what the profile of children 
placed in the different * ■ resources is now. 

From the above review of research literature, it is evident that 
some of the findings were ambiguous and tended to vary from^ study to 
study, Tvx> factors tend to account for this inconclusiveness in 
research findings: one is related to theory in child welfare, and the 
jpher to research methodology, with the first factor bearing an 
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djnportetfit ibnpact on tho aecond one. 

It is vroU. x^ocoiji*i7.oa that social yr::k is rogardod mre ab on 
art than an ontorpriae oporntin^ on a thoorotioalJly bauod knowledge • 
Social work has given moro attention to the development and 
transmiasion of values and methods than to the identification and 
development of its own theories (9> 6-7)* (In fact, this lack of a 
valid, a5''stematic and theoretical knowledge-base in social work 
practice has weakened the olain of. social work as a full profession 
see Etzioni (18),) The same applies to child welfare work since the 
assumptions and values of child welfare are those that underlie social 
work practice! Because of this lack of theories, especially high-order 
ones, child vrelf are resoarohors find themselves operating on different 
grounds although not necessarily different research objectives are being 
pursued. • Kadnshin made the observation that '^there is apparently no 
general theoretical system applicable to child \;elfare problems that 
holds the allegianoo of any sizable group of researchers. Having lost 
our Innocence about psychoanalytic theory, we have found nothing as 
systematic and comprehensive to take its place as a guide to research" 
(19, 62-^3)* As a result of this paucity of theoretical knowledge, much 
of the child welfare research is an ad hoc undertaking and has a pieco- 
meal approach •■^ 

* Another reason for this drawback has something to do with the 

objective and nature of child welfare research. Much of tho 
research activity is operationally oriented and agency-sponsored • 
Hence, most researchers in child welfare have a somewhat finiquo 
personal and methodological ox^lentation, and are more interested in 
making their findings applicable to the agency «s operation than in 
fin^thering theoretical knowledge in child welfare. But, of coui^so. 




"SO two objectives can bo combined. 
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Clo3o2;- routed to the p>yolon of lack of theories is the 
problem of tnothodologioftl potpoiuTi, Often enouch, although tho same 
phenomenon is investigated, researchers oriploy different conceptual 
frameworks I study differently defined populations, use differently 
defined critoria and variables, construct different instruments, and 
analyze the data differently, This, of course, has a lot to do vdth 
the situation under •which the research is cari'ied out, the resources 
available, the objective and focus of the study, and the competence 
of the researcher; but one of the most Important factors is the lack of 
a sense of theoretical direction aiaong the researchers. While some 
methods-conscious researchers see this methodological potpourri as a 
major hindrance to the advancement of practice knowledge, others tend 
to be less bothered by this and continue to do research for the sake of 
doing research, report findings regardless of how their ro8\xlts were 
obtained, and do not pay much attention to research methods employed 
and findings obtained elsewhere. This methodological incoherency in 
part accounts for inconclusiveness* in research findings, even when the 
very basic variables are Involved e»g», the use of admission reason 
as predictor of duration of care, mentioned earlier in the review* 
This state of nethodoligical confusion is perhaps similar to that in 
the early sociological study of membership in voluntary associations. 
Thus, most practice research may bo referred to as "I-wonderw\;hat-WDuld- 
happon" research^ without knowing in advance what the results wvCLd 
likely bo and the value .of such results to practice. Since valid 
knowledge can only bo obtained througI\ the princip3,e of cumulation, 
child welfare research, as it now stands, seems to be a bit slow in 
contributing significantly to practice knowledge though, from tine to 
time, researchers question the validity of certain comriionly held 
O ^sumptions in the field and urge practitioners to re-examine their 

ERJC 
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Child '^V'xro rosoArch ::ntly has tw strikes against 
her boiri^ yoxuig and lacking theorotical direction • Every fd.old of 
knowledge has to go through this brash, struggling, uncertain stage 
before it can attain naturity^j so v/o ivxy say this too is an 
inevitable and natural coui^se for child vrolfare research to follow. 
Only through evolution can a field of knowledge become a mature, secure 
member of the establishment j this process, of course, takes time. V/ith 
regard to a theoretical knowledge-base in child welfare, one really' feels 
disheartened about its developnent , Although child welfare is not an 
academic discipline, it does not mean that we should not devote om^ 
attention and energy to theoiy-bxdlding — and this applies to the 
field of social work in general. If social work is to become a full 
profession, a valid, systematic knov/ledge-base is a prerequisite, and 
social welfare educators should shift their emphasis from the teaching 
of values and methods to the development of theories ~- ni^le^-rango, 
may be and use research as a tool to evaluate the product with a 
view to enlarging its explanatory power and refining it. This is not an 
easy Job but it has to be done if vra vant to have good results in 
practice and to enhance the status of social work ainong other professions • 

Despite these deficiencies in child welfare research, a certain 
degree of vigorousness can be detected in a number of studios — 
same of those have been reviewed above. Child welfare research, 
cripplled somewhat, may never be able to give us as much as wo want, but 
systematicallj'' conducted research r-^y bo able to give us some modest 
increment of what we need. Until theoirios in child welfare emerge. 



^' 4 good example is the evolution of survey research as an 

instrvmiont of social research. 

EKLC 
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research vill ron'^.ln tho wxiov or'\->nly tool to revoal the mode of 
opoi'atlon ill the field and to provide tho practicitionor vdth a sonso 
of diroction^ As 8uoh> vicorously conducted child welfare research 
vdH continue to an ljT\portant role in planning;. 
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The basic objoctivoo of this oxploratory-^oscriptive stud5% 
wore to reveal the crux of operational problen? with a view to 
identil^^ing riooda in sorvicc-dolivory^ and to add knowledge to child 
welfaro practice . Tho rationalo for the inplanontation of this project 
was tho belief that no efficient planning is possible without a solid 
knowledge of the characteristics of the clientele we sex*ve and of tho 
mode of operation of o\ir sorvioe-delivery s; otom. Such a body of knowledge 
is deoned to be particularly important when planning for mi agency whose 
structure and functions are evolving rapidly arid incessantly* In this 
kind of situation, ideas and> suggestions about methods of planned chan4f>e 
abound, Ranches and experiences mix, yet nobody can be certain as to 
v^hich ideas 'deserve iinrriediate attention and wliat suggestions are more 
practical than others. He search, therefore, serves as a moans to help 
make more rational decisions and plans because it describes the actual 
situation Bearing these ob;Jectives and ojr.' 'dotations in mind, tho 
following methodology was employed in this research* 

At General Procedure and Overall Conceptualization 

An assignment given prior to the conception of this project 
brought the author into contact with the Homefinding and PlaceiAont staff 
of this Agency, an! during the problon-f emulation stage, such contact 
vfith the field^staff continued. Workers from other departments were 
involved as well, child care and familj'^ files and records read, meetings 
attended, and'xi reviev: of the litoratui^o was carried out* The whole 
purpose of these activities was to refine tho focus of the project and 
decide on a method to reveal the operational problems. Through discussion 
and exploration, those five objectives identified in Chapter I were 
^ singled out for study. 
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It rovoalod th w ..1 plcciruj '"and planning for a child, the 

^^problems" assooiatod ^-dth tho cliild v/oro con3idovod first and tlioso, to 

aorto cxtont> effoctod, firstly, the typo of rocopticu-asoossnent rosowrce 

chosen for the pwpose.pf this study, the A,0,H. or R.C,^^ •—• and 

secondly, the as^sessmont process. Prcsiunably, the disposition pattern of 

children fron those two typos of rocoption-^assessir.ont rosourcos would be 

different too; R,C* children wore presumed to go nore often than AiG.H. 

children to treataent institutions/traiidng schools, subsidi^^ed foster 

hones or slrdlar types of placement resources, Recocnizing that tho 

child's problems, although important in affecting the movement of a 

child in care, could not bo the sole factors, further exploration was 

thus launched to identify other influential forces wiiioh eventually fomed 

the test factors in data anal^'-sis.-^^^^- To facilitate understanding of the 

placement process in operation, the following conceptual frarAOwork was 

fomed (Figure 2,1)* /md to facilitate interpretation and data-handling, 

two hypotheses and their related assumptions regarding placement of' 

children were advancod^^: 

Ifenpothesis 1: Children in tho RX* have more serious problems*^^^ wlxLch 
are known on admission than children in tho A.G.H. 
A^umption r 

If the problems presented have no difference 
in dogrce, tx^y attribute this to tKe 
f random assignment of children to the reception*- 
assessment re sources, holding constemt the 
availability of such resources. 



•5^- It vns recognized that children vdth less serious problems upon 
admission were sent to the A.Cr.H,, v^hereas those with more 
serious problems which were knovni, v;ont to the R.C, 

•?Hf These test factors,'»are to be discussed under "Data and 
Instrument^'. 

"^•^^ Those hjTpotheses had no theory-base, but were formuLated 
out of the experience of our woi'kers. They were used to 
guide the conduct of this study, as far as possible, 

■SHHHf The three problem-areas identified were physical/health, behavioural 
r,9^" and eiiiotional. See Appendices A to G for their operational! Nation. 
\1L 
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FACTORS CAUSIliO MOVEMENT OF A CHILD I^ I CAM 
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Itn^othesis 2: The disposition of children from these two types 
of reception-assessment resources is different. 
Assumption: 

1. Treatment institutions or related tjpos of 
placement resources are used more often by 
cldldren discharged from the R.C» 

2. Re^iular foster family homes which take in 
children from the R.C. are more llkel^^ to 
receive subsidy. 

3. If there is no difference in disposition, 
i^re may attribute this to the random 
assignment of children to placement 
resources > holding constant the 
availability of such resources. 

As it can bo soon, i/ith regard to the placement of a child in 
a resource, the main independent variables (i.e., the variables that 
^'nroduco*^ or ^'account for^' the occurrence of something) were the child's 
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personal probl;^ms — - physical/health, bohavioural ai^ emotional^- 
as workers in the field pointed out, and tho principal dependent variables 
(i.e., the ''effects^' or ^'outcomes^O wa^^e the reception-assessment resoiirce 
chosen and the child's disposition from the reception-assessment resource. -^^^ 
Because of the presence of other influential factors in the placement and 
assessment processes,, it became evident that the relationships between the 
independent and dependent variables had to be examined under controlled 

condition, vrfienever appropriate i.e., the principle of elaboration. 

This method of data-handling can give us a clearer picture of the 
phenomenon under investigation. A more detailed description of this and 
other methods used in this study can be found under ''Data Analysis". 



Originally, it was intended to secure information on a child's 
problems at two points in time ~~ at admission into and at 
dischai^ge from the reception-asseoament resource. However, after 
carefully reading a sample of case-records and discussing the 
idea with some workers, it became apparent that such attempt 
would result in difficulties and confusion. This was because 
while some children »s problems at discharge were noted as more 
serious than at admission, other children's problems reported 
present before admission wore simply not exhibited during their 
stay in the reception-assessment resource. Therefore, the only 
way a child's problems could be recorded validly was to take 
note of all his problems exhibited regardless of temporal 
sequence of occurrence, i.e., whether his problems were i 
recognized as present before, at or after admission. Besides, / 
this way of coding a child's problems was based on an implicit ^ 
assumption that any problems exhibited by a child, regardless 
of when, would have effects on the worker in planning for and 
assessing him. In the collection of information for some other 
variables, e.g., giiardian's carijig ability, family's economic 
condition, etc., the same convention was followed in obtaining 
an overall rating of the situation or phenomenon, whenever 
appropriate. 

The operationalization of these and other variables/concepts 
can be found under ^'Data and Instrument^'. 
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Slnco vfo voro also interested in describing the functioning 

of the- .different reception-^seossanent resources, the rate at ivhich 

children were assessed and discharged would 8or*ve as an indication of 

the perfoitiance of the reception-assossuent resource » For this reason, 

the turn-over rate was calculated for each roception*<issossinent 

resource, and for the purpose of this project, the tum^^vor rate was 

defined as the number of children, between five and fifteen years old, 

\^ho had been assessed (i»o., at least a psychological assessment) in 

and discharged from the reception^^ssessraent resource in two months' 

tlme^ after initial admission into the receptionKissessment resource, 

in proportion to the total number of children of the same age-range who 

had been assessed in and passed through the same reception-assessment 

resource, \lhile those who had stayed for a vexy short time, (i.e., seven 

days or loss) and had never been assessed were to be excluded from the 
♦ 

calculation, tliose who had stayed for more than two months, at the tine 
of sanpHng, would bo included • However, those who had stayed for loss 
than two months at the time of sampling would bo excluded » The formula 
for ttim-over rate was thus 

All ^ 15 yrs oldt assessed and discharf^ed between & and 60 days 
AH 5-15 yrs old, assessed and discharged rafter 8 days 

In tills forrAula, the key issue was whether a child had been assessed or 

not. Although the A.G.H* was presumed to take in pre-adolescents and 

the R.C, to take in both pre-*adolo8cents and adoloscents, this fomula 

would not be affected by.tlie age of the child because the age effect 

had been removed, and therefore the txim-over i^atos computed for the 

different reception-assessment resources could bo compared. 

Although the length of tir.o requirod to assess and plan for a child 
varied from worker to worker — ~ the rojige idontifxcd yras six 
weeks to three months ■■■ two months, (i»e., 60 days or loss) 
was generally considered sufficient. 

O 
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Howovor^ the tium-ovex^ rate would have to bo supplemented by 

the movement rate, since most of the reception -assessment re soui^ces started 

(and ended) their operation at different tijnest In other words, some 

reception-assessment resources had not had enough children to enable them 

to be compared validly- with others in terms of the turn-over rate, as 

defijied above. Hovrever, if we looked at the total number of children 

between 5 and 15 years old the resource had had in relation to the length 

of operation of that resource, we could come up with a rough idea of the 

pattern of children in the resource.^ The movement rate of children was 

All 5, - 15 years old, in care 
lionths of operation of resource 

In this formula, the length of time a child in care was irrelevant. What 
we were interested to know ;yas the average number of children between 5 
and 15 years old the reception-assessment resource had per month, 
Comparison of the movement rates of the different resources would tell 
us which reception-assessment resource was more readily available to oxir 
children. Of course, the movement rate and the turn-over rate should be 
studied together in order to realize the extent to which the resource was 
used. Since the characteristics of children tended to influence these 
two rates, in data analysis this relationship vx^uld be examined in order 
to assess more objectively the '''performance" of our different reception- 
assessment resources. 
B, Population and Saiiiple — — 

The population used in this study ^,vas made up of all the 
children in the R.C. and the four A.G.H's. The R.C. group consisted 
of both sexes between five and fifteen years old, and the A.G.H. group 

Note that this was not equivalent to the turn-over rate as defined 
above, v/hose crucial factor was v-liether or not a child had been 
assessed in the resource. 

O 
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had children of both soxes botwon five and tvrelve years old, 
Thooretioally spoaklnG^ the R.C. Children wre expected to be more 
difficult to nianagov than the A.G.H. children because thoy tended to 
exhibit wore serious personal problems* In this respect, the staff of 
these tvA:> type of resources and the mode of assessment differed from each 
other in certain ynys in that the R»C, vas more like a residence ;vith 
resident child care staff available at any given timo^vdth assessment done 
on a contintial basis, and v/ithr case-evaluation carried out periodically. 
The R.C. had thirty-six bods and the placement of a child in the R.C. 
usually v;as arranged through the Placement Department unless it -vras an 
after-hour or onergency adr.iission. 

The A.O.H. v/as sljnply a group home run by a couple and 
supervised by a worker from the Protection Department-w^ in the Branch vhere 
the A.G.H. vas. The four A.O.H.),s in the four Branches together could 
accomodate tv?onty-four children between five and twelve years old, 
theoretically speaking. The child's adjustment, progress and J>roblems 
exhibited wore closely observed by the home parents, who met vdth the 
supervising worker periodically to evaluate the overall progress of the 
child. In this sense, the worker assumed the role of a consultant and 
worked closely vdth the child md the fostor parent s« Plans for the 
child wore made after sufficient confidence had been gained with regard 
to the needs of the child. Although the R.C. and A.G.H. differed in 
some respect with regard to their ir.eans of assessment and their settings, 
the goal of the two types of resoui'^ces was the. same, namely, to assess 
the cliild as quickly as possible and to make the best plan for him, It 
was the comparison of the mode of operation of these two resources that, 
formed, in part, the subject matter for this research, and the children 



^ Except the East Branch A.G.IU where the supervising worker was 
^ from the Child Care Department. 
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in those two resources fomcd tho population or univorso of this study. 

Originally, it ms intended that tliis research be a study of 
A.O.Hf and R.Ct children between five and twelve years old who had 
stayed in the resource forvJeight or more days-^, and that a datins*"baok ^ 
sajixple of 150 vrere to bo selected for tho A^O.Hi group and another 150 
R.C. cases were to be selected randomJy^^. Tho "cut-K)ff^' dates of the 
sampling were to be October 1, 1969 and August 31, 1971 • However, it 
was soon realized that these criteria had to be modified because tho 
Agency's Information Services had records on wily 55 A,rT.H. children 
between six and twelve years old within the above time-period. This sample 
size would not be large enough for certain statistical manipulations, 
especially if the subjects had to be grouped for tabulation purposes. It 
was then decided to go back one more year to July 1, 1966^ and to 
expend the age-range of tho sub^Jects at both ends to five and fifteen 
respectively. Thus, the subjects finally used in this st^dy consisted 
of all the children between five and fifteen years old who hac\ stayed 
for at least eight days in either tho R.C, or A,GtH., and vrtxo wore 
admitted into care '.directly from tho corrtmurJLty. The time-period 
studied was July 1, I968 to August 31, 1971* 

Ovdng to this change of sampling criteria, the original 
idea of using the computer do the sampling was forced to drop and 
samples were drawn manually and tediously. To begin with, the records 
kept by the PlacementUDepartment were examined. Bearing in mind the 

^ Through discussion with the field staff, it was pointed out that 
an initial or tentative plan would have been made, in most 
instances, for those children who had stayed for a week or more. 

^ The B.C., at any given time, had more children than all the A*G.H.»s 
combined, theoretically speaking, because the RX. had a higher 
accommodation rate. 
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above criteria and oldmlnating aocond admieeions vithin the time-period 
studied, exactly one hundred single-admission cases were purposively 
selected to form the A.G.H* sample » In obtaining the R.C, sainple, 
records kept by the RX. and the Institution Department were examined 
and compared. Those children who had been in both the A.G.H, and R.C, 
vdthin this time-period were elljninated^-. Conforming to the criteria 
specified above and including only direct admission from the ccmimunltyj 
a total of 356 single-admission cases were selected. Then, from this 
group, 200 cases were randomly selected using a table of randon rtarbsrs. 
In sum, these 300 cases represented both the R,0. and A.G.H. children 
between five mid fifteen years old, who were admitted Into care directly 
from the caiimunity and had stayed in the reception-assessment resource 
for at: least 8 days between July 1, 1968 and August 31, 1971. The 
sampling method was a combination of purposive and random. 
Ct Data and Instrument — — 

The basic source of data used h\ this study was the case- 
records in both the child care and fairdly files. Although tho quality 
of data extracted frcrn such records is usually less satisfactory due to 
incompleteness and inconsistency in case-recording, this was the only 
appropriate data-collection method available for the purpose of this 
study because we were interested in describing the situation over-time, 

so as to reveal operational needs, as one of the main purposes. j[t was 

1 

hoped that with the use of detailed data-extraction guidelines okd 
indices, the raw data would achieve a usable level and coding could be 
done in a consistent manner. A reliability test on the raw data extracted 
therefore was contemplated. 

* To increase the A.G.H. sample size, those children who had been in 
both the A.O.H. and R.C., regardless of the temporal sequence, wore 
counted as A.O.H. cases and were eliminated from the R.C. sample. 
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Before any instruments wero constructed, an initial survey 
of research studies completed else>rtiere was carried out. It was 
discovered that in the extraction of factual data, no or only minor 
problems were encountered j however, with regard to the extraction of 
judgmental data from case-records, methods varied <and guidelines 
differed ♦ VMle in sctio cases, researchers simply noted absence or 
presence of a problem, in other cases, elaborate guidelines were 
developed to help the coder classify a problem. However, the use of 
indices to help extract data in sensitive areas seemed to be generally 
lacking or under-used. An examination of a sample of the Agency's child 
care and family files, carried out at about the same time, revealed that 
certain Information were more readily available than some other. The 
overall impression was that, firstly, regarding the extraction of 
if actual data, minimal gxiidelines would be required; secondly, indicators 
of some concepts could be borrowd froia other research studies; and 
thirdly, a child *s physicalA^^lth, behavioural and emotional problems 
had to be quantified with indices and classifications of these three 
problem-areas had to be done. 

The next step brought the researcher to identify the 
concepts, variables and their indicators which would bo needed for the 
purposes of this project. It seemed apparent that a child's p^'veioal/ 
health, behavioural and emotional problems, and infoxmtion his 
disposition and the reception-assessment resource were crucial in this 
study. In the process of identifying other variables for inclusion in 
this study through reviewing the relevant literature. Interviewing field- 
workers and reading case-records, three things were borne in mind: 
first, the recognizably salient factors used by the worker in assessing 
and pl-acing a child; second, the kinds of data needed to answer the 
^research questions as indicated by the problems f emulated; and third, 
ERIC e availability of data from the case-record. Altogether, seven sets of 
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data wero idontified as Important. They wore: 1) basic adjuission data 
(e.g., reason for adioission, year of admission, etc.), 2) data on the 
child's biological characteristics and his group memberships (o.g,, 
physical/health problems, age, sex, ethnicity, etc.), 3) data on the 
child's psychosocial characteristics (e.g., emotional problems, 
relationship pattern, etc.), 4) data on his placement history (e.g., 
previous admission, nature of separation, etc.), 5) data on his family 
background (e.g., guardian's marital status, economic status, guardian's 
working relationship vdth the agency, etc), 6) data on the assessment 
resource (e.g., length of child's stay, use of outside assessment 
resource, etc.), and ?) data on disposition of child from the reception- 
assessment resource (e.g,, placement resource child had, choice of 
placement resource, etc.). Some of the concepts and indicators were 
borrowed mainly from the Maas and Engler study (4, 408-410), and certain 
concepts used (e.g., child-guaixiian relationship, guardian's economic 
status, etc*) were component or global in nature where more than one 
indicators were usuallylinvolved . Table 2,1 lists the concepts and 
Indicators used in this study. 

ffABIE 2,1 

CONCEPTS, V/iRIABI£S AND INDICATORS 
EMPLOYED IN THE STUDY 



CONCEPT VARIABLE INDICAT pR^ 



Child's biological 


- Age 


10^11, 74 


characterists = the basic 


- Sox 


12 


conditions that 


Intelligence 


14, 15-17 


characterize the child as 


- 'Physical/health 


19, 20-21 


an organism. 


condition 





J f 

' ■ ■ r 



* The number in this column refers to the coltrnin-location of the 
indicator in the Code-book. (See Appendix H.) 
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CONCEPT V/JtlABIE TODinATOR 


Child's group momborships 
« the more spooifioally 
social namos and labels 
plucod uuon the child in 
his culture » (Age and sex 
could also bo considered 
group member-ship items,) 


- Ethnicity 

- Membership in* Jamily 


13 

JmSJ 


Child's psychosocial 
characteristics » emotional, 
behavioural and 
attitudinal characteristics 
of the child as a person, 
(Intelligence could also 
.bo considered a psychosocial 
item.) 


- Behaviour&l oonditinn 

- Emotional condition 
Overall health and 
psychosocial condition 

- School-learning 
difficultios 

- Social relationshin 
pattern 

- Conflict with the 
lav 


t -—^...^ 

1 

1 24, 25-26, 27 
28, 29-30, 31 

64, 65-67, 71 

32v,. 

33, 34, 35, 36 

37 


Child's placement history 


Provioua admission 

- Previous placement 
resource 

- Previous replacement 


38 

39 
40 


Child's family background 
s= home enidronment in 
vMch child vras brought up. 


- Guardian's marital 
status 

- Family's economic 
status 

- Guardian's working 
relationship with 

- Siblings in care 

- Guardian's caring 
ability 


43 
44 

46 
47 


Re c ep tionKi s s e s sment 
resource = happenings 
during child's stay In 
recoption-^seoasment 
resource 


- Reception-assessment | 
resource 

- Choice of assessment 
resource 

- Length of stay in 
resource 

- Use of outside 
assessment facilities 

- Reason for long stay ' 

- Completion of 
assessment 

- Guanlian^s contact 


4 
48 

49, 50-52, 72 

53 
54 

69 

42 
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CONCEPT 


VARIABIJB 


INDICATOR 


Disposition of child » 


- Placement resource 


55-56 


happenings after 


- Choice of placomont 


57 


discharge of child tvm 


resource 


recoption-assessmont 


- Replacemont 


5^ 


resource 


Reason for replacement 


59 




- Agency* s plan for child 


60 




- Total length of stay- 


61-63, 73 




in CA.S, resource 




- Legal status of child 






upon discharge from 






reception-assessment 






resource 


9 


Child's admission nature 


- OriginatiTig branch 


5 




- Admission reason 


6-7 




Urgency of admission 


B 




^ Nature of separation 






^ Legal status of child 


68 




on admission 




- Year of admission 

I 


70 



The constrxiction of instruments and the preparation of data-* 
extraction guidelines vere carried out at about the same time as the 
selection of variables. A revievr of literature revealed a general 
absence of attempt in the classification of behavioural and emotional 
problemsr^ in the sociological and psychological areas . Contact vdth 
resowce people from both inside and outside the Agency likevdse produced 
limited success in the discovery of these problem classifications. It 
then became apparent that we had to turn to the field of psychiatryj and 
at the recommendation of a Clark Institute psychiatrist, the 1966 
classification of psychopathological disorders in childhood (20) ims 
examined. It vrets from this publication that the classifications of 



^ It had been decided to borrow, with minor modification, the 
physical/health problem classification developed by Mr, W« 
Hedderwick of this Agency. 
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problems used in this study were derived^. A method of scoring in a 
child's principal problora-areas was also de\dsed, and a sot of data- 
extrabtion guides prepared. V/ith the help of an experienced social 
worker in the Institution Departjnont, the coinrnon!ly used public 
institutions by the Agency were identified, grouped under different 
functions> and classified on the basis of size (i.e., home-like versus 
non-home-like atmosphere) and mode of treatment (i.e., built-in 
structured therapy versus the absence of institutionalized th^apy). 
All these attempts aimed at obtaining manageable yet meaningful data, so 
that during data-analysis and interpretation, confusion could be 
mlnljidzed. (Please see the Appendix for a detailed description of these 
instruments and their use . ) 

After the R.C. and A.G.H. sanrple lists had been compiled, 
Central Filing was instrumental in making available microfische copies 
of the cases — both the child care and family files. However, in 
the first round, only about 205^ of all the cases were available in 
microfische form. V/hon coding was finished on those cases, an extensive 
and intensive search of files, branch by branch and. department by 
department, began. This proved to be a laborious exercise. Checking and 
rechocking statistical records for aliases and the spelling of surnames 
was most time-consuming. Also, some microfisches were not readable due 
to Improper processing. Altogether, 98 cases were coded for the A.G»H. 
group, and 199 cases for the R.C. group, with a total of 8 substitutions 

-^5- The classifications used in this study represented the results of 
combination of the various sub-classifications proposed in the G.A.P. 
publication, and had never been empirically or theoretically tested. 
Of course, any short-coming in the classifications used in this 
study is due to the author^ s naivety in this area and not to any 
inherent drawback in the G.A.P. attempt. 
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mMo in the R.C, group. Somo of the original oases Vfero unavAllable 
and some were deleted, ^because certain infonnation on the child were • , 
wrongly reported and consequently^ did not neet the sampling criteria. 
While most of the data vrere obtained from the files, about 5Jg of all 
the data (or ^% of the cases) were collected throxigh interviewing the 
workers because case-recording could not be completed in time* 

When data-collection was completed, 2? of the 297 cases wore 
randomly selected, re-coded, and the results obtained from the tvR> 
stages were cccipared, in order to reveal the consistency in coding and, 
to some extent, the reliability of the raw data. Because there were 
three different levels of data involved, namely, nominal, ordinal and 
interval, two different statistical methods were used to measure the rate- 
rerate reliability. The Cohen coefficient of agreement was calculated 
for the nominal and ordinal data, and this gave an average coefficient- 
value of 0,90 J a rather high value because 1.00 means perfect agreement • 
The Pearson product-moment correlation coefficient was used to measure 
the rate-rerate reliability for the interval: data, and the result was 
encouraging too with an average coefficient value of 0.90 achieved. 
However, further analysis of the data revealed that while the coding of 
nominal and ordinal data was generallj'' satisfaotoxy, that of interval 
data had greater fluctuation when the results frcTA the two coding stages 
were compared, despite the high correlation coefficient. Appendix J \ 
shows how the rate-rerate reliability was calculated and the further 
analysis of data, and offers an explanation of the results. 
D. Data Analysis — 

The principal objective of data analysis in this study was 
to reveal the operation the best wo could by exercising appropriate 
control over the data and by using the more powerful metheaatical and 
O jLtistical techniques, whenever possible. The oonvontional technique of 
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data-presentation, i.e., cross-tabulation of two variables — — 
prosimbly ono has an offect on tho other • without considering 
the logical influences of other variables on tho relationship, was 
played down in this study on the belief that, in the real world, the 
occwrence of a phenomenon is usually not the result of a one-to-one 
relationship but the result of combined influences of 'many forces. 
Therefore, whenever the situation warranted, a multivariate statistical 
method was used to analyze the data and to help better describe the 
situation or phenomenon* Of coxirse, the choice of a particular 
statistical method is often dictated by the quality of data j i^ tliis 
study, this limitation was also realized. In all, five stages of 
analyses with the computer were carried out, and each stage had a 
distinct objective or goal. The follovring will describe these stages \ 
and, briefly, tho methods usod.-^ 

After the raw data were checked and organized, an Initial 
tabulation of the data was done. Absolute, relative and cumulative 
frequencies for each variable '>/ere obtained. The purpose of having 
this done was to gain an overall impression oftthe pattern of distribution 
of the data, to recede or group some of the variables, to get an initial 
idea as to how the data could best be handled, and to help decide on 
the choice of certain statistical methods. As a result, admission 
reasons wore grouped under four headings \d.th the help of an experienced 



The specific methods and their logics will be described in detail 
later in the report, when the procedures involved in the uses of 
these methods and the results obtained are discussed. 
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vrorkoi^^ guardian's marital status wero groupod-H^^", and tho catogorios 
in somo othor variables/ like ago, ethnicity, intelligence, sibling 
number, previous admission, previous replacement vrtiile in care, family ^s 
economic status and guardian caring ability, v;ore collapsed or 
combined. Also a child's physical/health condition, behavioural 
condition, emotional condition, and his length of stay vrere classified 
on the bases of the frequency distribution of the various scores. •JHH^ 
To facilitate perception of a child ^s overall porsoi^^tl problems, using 
the results from the classifications of his physical/health, behavioural 
and emotional problems and basing on the same principle of classification, 
the three problem-areas were combined to form two new variables: 
"overall problem condition'^ (column 64 in the Code-book) and "overall 
problem severity scale (column 71 in the Code-book). All* these efforts 



^ The four final groups of admission reasons identified were 1) 

temporary family problem (i.e., abandoned or loss, physical illness 
of parent, desertion, imprisonment, sepai^ation of parents, marital 
conflict, unsatisfactory homo condition, lack of accommodations, 
eviction, ill treatment of child, sex offences (including incest), 
and inadequate supervision)^ 2) pemanent family problem (i.e., 
mental illness of parent, mental defect of parent, drunkenness, 
alcoholism, and rejection of child), 3) child's problem (l*e., 
behavioxiral problems (including parent-child conflict), emotional 
disturbance, and inability to control), and 4) others (i.e., 
death of parent, private placement breakdown, and other). 

^<^^ The three headings were 1) single (i.e., never married, separated/ 
disertion, divorced, and widowed), 2) marriage intact (including 
common-law union), and 3) remarried (including cconon-law union). 

The principle based on which these variables wero classified was 
equal proportional distributions of scores. This means that, 
firstly, as far as possible, the categories of a variable had to 
have equal numbers of cases, and secondly { all the cases in a 
category of a variable had to possess the same attribute. The 
process in classification vms to arrange all the subjects in 
ascending order of their scores, and to decide on the different 
cutting points so that, eventually, all the categories of the 
variable would have equal, or close to equal, numbers of 'cases. 
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wore mdo bocauso tho nature of the data called for a re-orcani2ation 
of some of tho data, so that confusion in later data-handling would bo 
Kdiilitdzed. 

Factor analyses of a selected number of variables 
constituted the second stage of analysis • The purpose of this process 
viae to delineate informational factors based on which our workers made 
their decisions in placljag children, To avoid "halo'' effect in coding, 
variables deemed important in influencing the placement of a child were 
not singled out in adviuice, although tho list of variables did include 
such variables implicitly identified by some of the workers contacted 
during the construction of instruments. The Department Supervisor of 
Home finding and Placement than selected twenty-one variables she thought, 
based on her extensive experience, were important to consider in 
placing a child — — regardless of where the child was to be placed. 
After the variables were receded, the calculation of a tetrachoric 
correlation matrix began and this was then subjected to factor 
analyses. The pi*ocess and results will be discussed in detail later on 
in this report . The correlation matrix had also proved to be valuable 
in giving suggestive leads to the cross-tabulation part of the analysis. 

The variables were then cross-tabulated to identify the 
interrelationship pattern among the variables. Ho control of a third 
variable was introduced in most of those cross-tabulations, which were 
grouped under five separate headings: basic information, 
characteristics of sample, reception-assessment resource, duration of 
care, and disposition. Tho purpose of this crossM:.abulation exercise 
was to discover ideas as to how these relationships oould be clarified 
further in a later computer run, i.e., to evaluate tho extent bo which 
the principle of elaboration could be employed. Chi square, phi or 
Cramer's V, and contingency coefficient were computed for each table, 
order to enable the researcher to decide on the strength of 



assooiatlon betwoon the variables • 

It v;as then deoidcd to uso A.I.D. (Automatic Interaction 
Detector), a conputer proerainnie developed at the University of 
Michigan Survey Research Centre (21), to identify those variables 
which tended to influence duration of care» The rationale for 
choosing this technique for uso was two-fold: first, if we used a 
regression analysis technique, a tetrachoric correlation matrix had to 
be computed and this could be a tedious process >*■■ therefore, a 
method, sljnilar to step^vise regression analysis, vMch could handle any 
level of data, might prove to be a worthwhile substitution; and second, 
A.I.D* seemed to have been frequently used to predict and explain 
consumers' behaviour and the users generally found satisfaction with 
this technique, therefore, it might be worthwhile to employ this 
technique to identify variables which could contribute to the 
explanation of the phenomenon '"duration of cai^o". The Department 
Supervisor of Homefinding and Placement was then asked to select l6 
variables which she thought might explain or predict duration of care 
in the reception-^assessnent resource, These variables vrere receded 
and subjected to the A.I.D. analysis. This v;as the fourth stage of 
data analysis. 

The fifth or last stage of analysis involved the 
formation of a data-analysis advisory group made up of six M.S.W. - 
degree field workers.^- The function of this group was to help reveal 
their daily operational problems, so that the data on hand might bo used 

^ These six workers, selected at the suggestion of the Agency's 
Social Work Consultant, Miss Jessie Watters, were: Vir. D# 
Bohnen, Mr. G. Cone, Mss S» Simpkins, Miss S. Summers, 
Mrs. St VanderVoet, and Mr. J. ZilHoHo. 

O 
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as well to suggest remcclios to those problems* As a result, some of 
the legitimate concerns and hunches raised by the group were 
incorporated into this fifth stage of analysis, which was, in essence, 
an extension of the second stage, Cross-tabulations of variables with 
the introduction of tost factors and on analysis of the AJ.D, results 
formed the subject matter for this stage* The results were encouraging 
in that they enabled us to better understand the situation in the field 
and revealed some interesting operational problems. Chi square, phi or 

Cramer's V, and contingency coefficient were computed for each table. 

I 

In sun, the unit ^f analysis in this study was the child 
between 5 and 15 years old, adndttcd into the Agency's reception- 
assessment resource directly frpm the community and who had stayed in 
the resource for eight or mox&/days, betv/een July 1, 1968 and August 
31, 1971. Initial explorations through interviewing the field staff 
helped single out the research objectives listed in Chapter I. Further 
contacts with them proved valuable in helping the researcher gain a 
clearer conception of the placement operation, Relevant concepts and 
variables were also identified. 

The sampling procediAre was a combination of purposive and 
random. To guide data collection, various guidelines and data- 
extraction methods vrere prepared and instl?ur.ionts ijonotructcd. After a 
lengthy effort to locate . files, a total of 297 single-admission cases 
were coded for infoxnnation. A rate-rerate reliability check at the 
end of the data-collection process revealed that coding was done in a 
highly consistent manner. 

The choice of methods and techniques used in data-analysis 
vras dictated more or less by the data-level. Throughout the five 
stages of analyses, research findings obtained elsewhere were borne in 
rn YpLnd, and the principle of elaboration was adherred to on the belief 



that thero seldom is a nne-to*one relationship in the real v/orld. 
Factor analyses were vised to delineate Informatioml factors vhioh 
vero important in influencing our workers in placing children* A new 
method, which resembles step-wise regression analysis, was also used 
to identify variables which could bo used to predict or explain 
duration of care in the recepl^gn-^assessment resource. The use of 
a data-analysis advisory group contiflfibuted to better understanding of 
the ki2ids of operational problems that existed in their daily 
activities in the field. The results of the use of these various 

motho<|e:*had proved to be quite fruitful in exposing the service- 

,1 

delivery situation. The following chapters will describe the findings 
from this study. 



CHAPTER m 
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In thi9 chapter, the characteristics of the entire sample will be 
described. Instead of exploring the inter- relationship pattern among the 
variables, the emphasis will be on the presentation of data in their basic 
fona. This chapter will hopefully prepare us for the more detailed 
analyses later on in the report • Owing to the volme of data presented, 
a brief summary of the content is included at the end of each chapter to 
help one conceptualize the analyses better* In reading the report, one 
has to bear in ndnd the foous of this study and must not const nxe that the 
findings apply to the total children population of the Agency. Of course, 
whenever the findings may be generalized, it will be noted. 

A. Admission Information 

This study covered the period between July 1, 1968 and August 31, 
1971. Of all the 297 cases used in the study, 57 were admitted into care 
during the last six months of 1968, 96 in the year 1969, 91 in 1970, and 
53 during the first eight months of 1971. These children, regardless of 
where they were placed, on admission from the community, were originally 
admitted through the Agency's four branches, and the C. B. (Metro Central 
Branch) alone produced 207 children (almDst 70^ of the sample). The 
remaining 30^ were divided almost evenly among the other three branches, 
with the E. B. (East or Scarborough Branch) having 34 cases or 11%, the 
N. B. (North or North York Branch) having 29 cases or 10%, and the W. B. 
(West or Etobicoke Branch) having 27 cases or 9%. Since the A.O.H. in 
the Branch was intended to be mainly for use of that branch, and since 
we only had 97 cases in our A.G.H. group or sample, the impression that 
these percentages give is that a good proportion of the C. B. children 
must have been admitted into the R. C. \*ich was geographically very 
close to the C. B. This, as we shall see, was indeed the case. It would. 




irefore, be interesting to find out why this was so. 
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With rej;' ;c to the rv^ason for admission,* according to the way 
they wore grouped, it appeared that tempoiary family problem waq the 
primary one which constituted k2.d^ of all the admission reasons^ Child's 
problem came second and accounted for 33.0^ of the reasons for admission, 
followed by permanent family problem which accounted for Zl.Q^. "Death 
of parent", ^'breakdown of private placement" and "other" together formed 
3tO^ of all the reasons. The relationship between admission reasons and 
other variables will be explained later in depth. 

Our workers seemed to be somewhat overwhelmed by emergency 
admissions, at least in this study* In most of the cases (203 cases or 
68^), the child was admitted into care on an emergency basis with little 
or no prior warning. Only in 31^ of the cases, the child's admission 
plan was worked out in advance. This perhaps was not a surprise to get 
80 many emergency admissions in our sample because we focused on the 
study of the reception-assessment facility which was expected to admit 
children at any given time. At the time of admission direct from the 
community, we had 291 non-wards or 9$^ of the total sample, 5 Society- 
wards and 1 Crown-ward. Roughly speaking, 245^ of our cases were 
apprehensions. 

B , > Child's Biological Characteristics and Group Membership 

In this study, most of the children were pre-adolescents, regard- 
less of how an adolescent was defined. (See Table 3.1.) This presence 
of large number of pre-adolescents was, of course, due to the influence 



^ In this study, the reason for admission was not necessarily the 

primary one given on the Child Data Form. It was discovered that the 
crux of the problOiH (i.e., the real or fundamental cause of the problem) 
would not be the ideal one to code because it would turn out that most 
of the aohission reasons could be grouped under "poverty", which is too 
global and unclear a concept. The reason coded in this study therefore 
represented the immediate reason for admission, and the concept of 
poverty was taken care of in the description of the family ♦s economic 
it us. 
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TABIE 3.1 

AGE BY RECEPTION.ASSESSMENT RESOURCE (IN PERCENTAGE ) 



R.C. 



A.G.H. 



ALL 



A. 




55.8 
199 



78.6 
21.4 



67.2 
32.8 

297 



B. 



5-12 
13 - 15 



62.3 

199 



85.7 

U.3 

98 



74.0 
26.0 



297 



of the A.G.H. group which was made up of primarily younger children with 
85. 75^ of them under thirteen years old. While the proportion of the 
12-15 age-group in our R. C. group was identical to the actual proportion 
of the same age-group in the R. C. (i.e., 44.2^ versus and there 

is no question about the representativeness of this R. 0. sample, the 
A.G.H. group tended to be over-represented by the over-twelve age-group 
because the A.G.H. was supposed to be for the exclusive use by the 
twelve-^nd -under age-group. Since there was no probability sample drawn 
for the A.G.H. group the presence of these fourteen adolescents must be 
due to the actual existence of a sizable teen-age population in the 
A.G.H. Therefore, as far as the age-bracket is concerned, the A.G.H. 
seemed to be far less rigid and would admit children outside the age- 
bracket specified.^ In all, boys constituted 62^ and girls 385S. While 
almost 895S of the children were V/hVtes, Negroes and West Indians had 
k%f North American Indians 0.7^, and raLx-blooded 6.h%> There were no 
Asians in the study sample. V/ith regard to the sibling composition 



The R. 0. had 36 beds, and 16 of these or 44.4/5 were for the 
12-15 years old. 

From a manual tabulation of aH the children adndtted directly 
from the corammity into the A.G.H. during the time-period studied, 
regardless of length of stay, 7.7^ of the 155 children were under 5 years 
old. 78, 05^ between 5 and 12 years old, and 14.2^ over 12 years old. 
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at home, 15. 55^ ' - /ae gronp had ao siblings under sljcteen years old, 405^ 
had one or two siblings, and 44.4^ had throe or more siblings. On the 
vrhole, our children were not from overly large families because only 
13*5^ of all the children had more than four siblings at home. 

Of those whose l.Q. scores were known, most (64^) had average 
or above intelligence (i.e., I,Q, score 91 or above), 31*3^ were slightly 
below average, and only 4.65^ were mentally defective (i.e., I.Q. score 
below 70)* The I.Q, scores rtmged from a low of 54 to a high of 131, 
with a median of 95.6. Thus, if we follow the commonly held assumption 
that an I.Q, score of 100 represents average, our children's intelligence 
seemed to fall short of average or normal expectation, although there 
were eighty children whose I.Q, scores were not available. Only 9.5^ of 
our children might be classified as "bright*' with a score of 110 or better. 

In this study, the physical/ health problem of a child was com- 
puted with a formula and the instruments attached to this report* (See 
Appendices A to 0 for the scoring method*) The results revealed that 
75% of our children had no problems^ at all in this area. The scores 
ranged from 1 to 25. Since only 255^ of the group had physical/health 
problems, following the principle of equal proportional distributions of 
scores, only two categories were formed to describe the i*iysical/health 
condition: the no-problem versue the problem groups. For those vrho had 
some sorts of physical/health problems, "ear, nose, oral problem" seemed 
to be mst common with ?1.6%, followed by "visual problem" with 17. 65^. 
Only one child had "endocrinal and hemic problem", and 17. 65^ had a 
mixture of problems. Table 3.2 describes the frequency distribution 

^ Problems are referred to those which had some lasting, enduring 

or recurrent nature. Temporary problems, like chest cold, influenza, 
etc., were not coded. In coding behavioural and emotional problems, the 
same convention was followed and natural reactionary problems to a new 
environment were not counted. 
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of physical/hepT h problems. On the whole^ our children were quite 



TABLE 3.2 

PHYSIOALy^EALTH PROBIM (IN PERCENTAQE) 

One-problem- 



Problem ^ orOjj Ali. 

Visual only 17.6 4.4 

Ear> nose J oral only 21,6 5*4 

Musculoskeletal only 2,7 0*7 

Cerebral neurological only 10 ,3 2.7 

Epidermal only 1,4 0,3 

Genitourinary only 2,7 0,7 

Respiratory only 6.B 1*7 

Cardio-vaeoular only 6.6 1.7 

Gastro-intestinal only 4.1 1.0 

Endoorinal-hemLo only 1.4 0.3 

Allergies only 6.6 1.7 

Any coiribination of above 17.6 4.4 

N 74 

No physicalAealth problem 2iii 

N 297 



healthy and physically able and few had complex physical/health 
problems (only 4.45^ in the whole group) if complexity could be measured 
with the category "any combination of above". Later analyses will aim 
at detecting changes (if any) in physical/health problems over time, in 
order to understand the characteristics of our children in a better way. 

£t Child ^8 Psychosocial Characteristics- — - 

With regard to school-learning problems, one child in the group 
was not yet in school at the time of study, and there was no informa- 
tion on ten other children. Of the remaining, about half (485?) had no 
special difficulties in school learning and the child was mking pro- 
gress, making satisfactory use of hds potential and relatively eager. 
The other 52^ had some difficulties and the child was academically 
underachieved and apathetic towards school. The social relationship 
pattern of our children was interesting. Usable information obtained 
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revealed that there were two dis-^inet firoeial relationeWLp pattern© t 
the ohild-aibling pattern vereus others i Of the 184 children who had 
eibllnga and who produced usable information, 72.8^ were reported to have 
laeaningful relationship with their siblings characterized by a sense of 
trust, love, respect, co-operation, affective attachment, etc. However, 
on the other hand, only about half of our children tended to have meaning- 
ful relationship with their peers (495^), and with their social workers 
while in care i52j^). Our children appeared to do least well with their 
guardians or natural parents: 57 #55^ had indifferent relationship with 
their parents characterized by the lack of any of the positive attributes 
described above for a meaningful relationship* If police record or con- 
flict with the law was an indicator of a child's intense behavioural and/ 
or emotional disorder, then it appeared that we unfortunately had a 
sizable (23 16^) group of ^'difficult" children. 

The classification of a child ^s behavioural condition was done 
in the same w^^y as that of his physical/health condition, (See Chapter II 
and Appendices A, D aiid E.) The scores conpited ranged from 0 to 80. 
On the vrtiole, our children may be said to be difficult to manage because 
only 16.2^ in the whole group had no behavioural problems. Following 
the principle of equal proportional distribution of scores, four cats* 
categories of behavioural conditions were formed • Those who had a score 
less than 3 were classified as "good", a score between 3 and 15 as "fair", 
a score between 16 and 36 as "poor", and a score greater than 36 as "very 
poor". Most of the children who had a score of 1 or higher e^diibited 
complex behavioural problems (^5 •5%)* Table 3.3 describes the frequency 
distribution of these behavioural problems. 

With regard to a child's emotional condition classification. 
Chapter II and Appendices A, P and G describe the method which was the 
same one used to classify physical/health and behavioural conditions 
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TABUS 3.} 



BBUVIOURAL PROBLEM (IN PERCENTAGE) 



Problom One^Problem^onlY 



All 



Acting-out/aggressive only 0*4 

Uncontrollable only 0«d 

Anti-social only 2*^ 

Oppositional only 2.0 

Isolating only 4»4 

Dondnant-subirdssive only 1,6 

Dependent-independent only 0.4 

Habit-disorder only 2»0 
Any combination of above 




0.3 
0^7 
2.4 
1.7 
3.7 
1.3 
0.3 
1*7 
71.7 



No behavioural problem 

N 




above. The computed scores ranged from 0 to 52, and three categories 
of emotional condition were formed due to the characteristics of the 
frequency distribution pattern of the scores. Those with a score of 0 and 
1 were classified as '^good", a score between 2 and 9 as "fair^* and a 
score greater than 9 as "poor". On the whole, our children could not be 
described as emotionally healthy because alitost three in five of the 
cases (5S.6^) Vad some sorts of emotional problems. Idke those children 
with behavioural problems, nvost of those who had emotional problems 
tended to have a ndxburo of these problems (63.2SC). Manifest anxiety, 
depressive symptoms and feeling of inadequacy stood out most distinctly 
to describe the emotional state of those who reported the presence of 
one emotional problem-type only. Table 3*4 shows the frequency distribu- 
tion of these emotional problems. 

In order to assess the overall functioning of a person in the 
three major problem^reas, fo^ir categciles of overall condition were 
formed using the sum of the scores obtained in the three problem-areas 
for each child. The total scores ranged from 0 to 104. "Good" 
condition was those with a total score of less than 6, "fair" was 
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TABLE 3./i 
EHOYIONAL PROBLEM (IN PERCj .j r AOE) 



One-problem-only 



Maalfest phobia only 
l«lanifest anxiety only 
Depressive symptoms only 
Euphoria only 

Feeling of inadequacy only 
Psychiatric disorders/dissociation only 
Any coabination of above 



1.1 

11.5 
12.6 
0.6 
9.8 
1.1 




0.7 
6.7 
7./f 
0.3 
5.7 
0.7 
37.0 



No emotional problem 
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6 to 25, "poor" was 26 to 45, and "very poor" was 46 to IO4. Also, 
dichotoniLzing the different categories of problem conditions,*- an overall 
problem severity scale was formed, and the frequency distribution of 
the different categories in the scale was described in table 3.5. Thus 
it can be seen that, classifying the problems in this way, while one in 
four cases had no or miniiiial problems in all the three problem-areas 
(LLL), only 8.1^ had a high in all the areas. Or, looking at the scale 
froM the other angle, classifying the problems in this way, 255^ of the 
children had high physical/health problems, 52.9^ had Mgh behavioural 
problems, and 49.2^ had high emotional problems. The scale, therefore, 
enables one to gain a quick idea of the characteristics of our children 
in the three major problem-areas without going back and forth to the 
various groups of data. 

* For r^ysical/health condition, "good" was renamed "low problem", 

and "fair" renamed "high problem" . For behavioural condition, "good" 
and "fair" were combined to form "low problem", and "poor" and "very 
poor" to become "high problem". For entotional condition, "good" was 
renamed "low problem", and "fair" and "poor" were collapsed to become 
"high problem". 
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OVERALL PROBLEM SEVER ITT SCAl. VWITH 
FREQUENCY IN- PERCENTAGE 



AU 



PhyslcalAlealth 



Behav . 



Emot . 



High 
H 
H 
H 
L 
L 
L 

Low 



High 
H 
L 
L 
L 
L 
H 

High 



High 

L 

H 

L 

L 

H 

L 
High 



e.i 

5.4 
5.4 
6.1 

25.6 
10.1 
13.8 



2ii6 
297 



Dj. Child's Placement History-— 

71.7^ of the children in the san^ile were new admissions. Of the 
remaining 84 children vfho were re«-adMLtted, the majority (78.6jS) had one 
previous admission, 10.7% had two, and another 10. 75^ had three or more 
previous admissions. But when the whole group was looked at, it appeared 
that we had a substantial number of children (29.3/f) who constituted what 
might be called a "hard-core" group, whose chance of remaining success- 
fully in the comnunity was a bit shaky due to either the child's personal 
problems or the problems in his family. Regarding the last type of 
placement resource the child had during his admission in the inmediate 
past, the regular foster home was Most comnonly used (635^), followed by 
the R, (20^). AlBaost ^% of the children had the A«G.H. and another 
55^ had a non-C,A»S, placement resource. Specialized foster homes, 
regular group homes and hostels together were used by the remaining 7% of 
the children during their admissions in the immediate past. Again, for 
thie group admitted into care before, 26,2^ were replaced at least once 
for one reason or another. 
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E. Child 'f :..adly Baokgrourvl-—- 

Ae expected^ of the 295 children who supplied usable information, 
most (6341^) came from poor families where the guardians were on welfare, 
unemployed, carried debts, unable to raanage incomes and had problem 
holding down a Job. 28.1^S were from financially adequate families where 
the guardians had a steady Job but sometimes had ndnor financial problems. 
Only 8.5^ of the children had financially comfortable^ families where the 
guardians had a steady Job and were definitely financially able. While 
most xof the guardians were on welfare, on the other end of the continuum, 
we had an architect wlio owned an expensive townhouse in an upper-middle 
class area of the city. 

The high proportion of single-parent families in the sample did 
not come as a surprise. Of the 296 children who had a guardian or 
parent, 55»W5 had only one parent or g\iardian at home (i.e., unmarried, 
separated, divorced and widowed combined). In this group separation 
alone accounted for 7A»WS of the i*ienomenon. 22.6% of the total group 
had the caring person rem9.rried (including new common-law union), and 
22^ came from intact families (again, including coianon-law unions). 
It wo\ild be expected that, in reality, most children in the sample did 
not have an emotionally healthy home because there is good reason to 
suspect that remarriage or coraiion-law union would likely contribute to 
internal family dysfunction rather than to re-stablization of the 
family situation** Therefore, a conservative estimate was that the 
majority of the children in the sample (at least ^6%) were deprived of 
a "normal*' family life. 

* Morris Rosenberg found that remarriage of a child's mother had 

deleterious effect upon his self-esteem; this was especially true 
with an older child (U years old or n^re) (22, 99-104). 
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The cb^? '.en in the sample showed only part of the adndesion 
pattern of children in the various families. Of those 251 children vho 
had siblings under sixteen years old, 70.5J6 had their siblings in C,A,S» 
care as well, either before or presently^ Despite the presence of 
several groups or pairs of siblings in the sample, and this could reduce 
this percentage - figure somewhat, there is no reason to suspect that 
adndssion was not a family phenomenon in most cases because only 29. 5?^ 
of the 251 children did not have their siblings admitted into C.A.S. 
care as well at one time or another. 

Global assessment of the caring ability of the guardian 
revealed that a good number of guardians were classified as 

unable to provide necessary care to the child or cope with his problems. 
31*^had doubtful caring ability, and one in four seemed to be able to 
care for the child with a certain amount of assistance rendered, ^ttth 
regard to the guardian^ a working relationship with the Agency/woricer, 
155 of the 293 children who supplied usable information (about 535^) had 
guardians who had established a positive working relationship with the 
Agency ch«x"acteii.zed by a sense of trust, progress and co-operation. 
The remaining U7% had guardians who could be classified as "unworkable" 
because the guardian-agency relationship was characterized by a lack of 
any of the above positive attributes. 

F. Reception-assessment Resource-— 

In this study, 199 children made up the R. C. group, and 98 made 
up the A.G.H. group. The breakdowns of the latter were as follows: 
32 of the 98 children (32.756) came from the C.B. A.G.H., 17 or 17.3/6 
from the E.B. A.G.H., 22 or 22. U% from the N.B. A.G.H., and 27 or Zl»6% 
from the W.B. A.O.H. Depending on feasibility, in later analyses, these 
A.G.H.^s in the four branches are to be either grouped or ungrouped. 
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Althouo;h the variable ^'choice of receptlon-^esessment resource" 
was an Important one, it turned out that, in most instances, information 
could not be obtained for this variable because there simply was no such 
indication in the file or in the record kept by the Placement Department, 
Only 13 of the 98 A.G^H, cases supplied usable information* Of these 
13 cases, 11 seemed to indicate that the A.O.H. was chosen over the R, 0., 
and 2 indicated that the A.G.H, was chosen reluctantly because there was 
no bed-space available in the R, C. Since, in effect, we had no or only 
limited knowledge of the choice factor, this variable was not ultimately 
used in later analyses, and an alternative analytic approach was taken to 
identify the extent of appropriateness in placing children with serious 
problems in the A.G.H, Although this way of looking at the choice factor 
was indirect, suggestive leads should emerge from this analysis • 

During his stay in the reception-assessment resource, a child was 
supposed to be assessed by the staff of the Agency (vAiich included the 
A.G.H* parents)* Different kinds of assessment, ranging from observation 
to psychiatric examination, could be carried out» However, since uivler- 
atanding the psychological state of a child and of his potential was 
crucial to any planning for him, a psychological examination was deemed 
important although it was not always or necessarily the first thing a 
child should receive. Besides, although a worker^s observation or assess- 
ment was undeniably accurate in most instances, a psychological examina- 
tion represented a more objective way to assess a child and therefore was 
a desirable tool to help a worker make better plans for the child. In 
other words, every child in our reception-assessment resource should, 
theoretically and whenever possible, have been assessed by a psychologist, 
and a psychological examination could serve as an unbiased indication of 
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completion cf assessment,^ Using this yardstick, 80 children (26»935) 
were never completely assessed before they were discharged from the 
reception-^ssessnvent resource* 

Sometimes, in addition to receiving assessment done by the 
Agency ^s staff, the child's problems were such that outside 
professionals-^* were involved as well in the total assessment process • 
Altogether, I30 children or 43 of the total group were assessed by 
outside professionals » This was a rather hinh rate; later analysis 
therefore seemed warranted to reveal who these children were and whether 
this use of outside assessment personnel was a universal phenoakenon 
throughout the four branches of the Agency. 

Although visiting by guatxiians was welcomed in the reception- 
assessment resource, not every child was visited, Recogniaing that 
visitation might not be a good indicator of the guardian's interest in 
the child, a broader concept, "contact", was used which included, as 
Indicators, "visitations^, "letter-writing" and "telephoning". Measured 
with these indicators, the majority (7^%) of the children had n»intained 
some kind of contact with their guardians during their stay in the 
reception-assessment resource. This was an encouragingly high proportion. 



^ In half a dozen of instances, the child had been psychologically 

examined before he came into care. Although in those cases, the child 
did not receive a second psychological examination during his stay in 
the reception-assessment resource, he would be classified as having 
completed assessment. 

^ These professionals could be psychologists, psychiatrists, 
medical specialists or | tal work personnel attached to an organiza- 
tion, club or sunwer caf j * Although teachers usually provided useful 
additional information, they were not included in this group of 
professionals because contact with the teacher was considered a 
necessary and reg\ilar step in the service-<ielivery process and did not 
constitute a special source of information. 
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Wi<ih 1 ^aM to duration of care in the recaption-^ssesement 
resource!, the number of days ranged from 8 to 86? with an average of 
85. 5 > as measured vdth the median statistic. One hundred and thirteen 
children or 383S stayed for 60 days or less, and the remaining 625^ stayed 
longer than two months or 60 days» The five categories identified in 
advance of data-^collection appeared comprehensive and mutually exclusive 
enough to take care of the range of reasons for long stay, and the 
frequency distribution of these five categori/^s of reasons is described 
in Table 3 •6. Roughly, 505^ of the children who stayed for more than 
two months offered an explanation for their long stay, and the reason 
most commonly identified was '^assessment not yet completed" which 
constituted 41.9^ of all the reasons advanced. Waiting for a space in 
an outside institution appeared to be an important reason too for long 
stay {2h»7%)$ On the whole, it appeared that two months was not 
generally sufficient to assess and plan for a child in the reception- 
assessment resource, although tlds amount of time was recognized by most 



TABIE 3.6 



REASON FOR LONG STAY (OVER 60 DAYS) IN 
RECEPTION^ASSESSMENT RESOURCE (IN PERCENTAGE ) 



All 



Child had positive or emotional attachment to the people in the 
resource, and replacement would damage him. 



3.2 



It was believed that child could benefit from the kinds of 

opportunities offered to him from both outside and inside 
the resource, 



12.9 



Assessment was not yet completed by the worker or by outside 
assessment personnel* 



41.9 



Child had to await a space in one of our own placement 
resources 



17,2 



Child had to await a space in one of the outside placement 
resources 



2ki2 

93 
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workers as svificient. Of course, the relationship between this variable 
and others would have to be determined before any solid conclusion could 
be drawn. The i^enomenon of duration of care will be explored further in 
a later chapter, since this was one of the concerns in this research. To 
facilitate future data-handling, duration of care in the reception-assess- 
ment resource was classified into four groups: "short" meant 8-35 days, 
"moderate" meant 36-85 days, "long" meant 86-15O days, and "very long" 
meant 151-86? days. 

G.^ Disposition of Child from Reception-assessment Resource — 

Depending on feasibility and the focus of the analyses, it will 
be found that the placement resources chosen for our children discharged 
from the reception-assessment resource were either grouped or ungrouped. 
Presently, to give a general picture of the disposition pattern, place- 
ment resources were presented in both grouped and ungrouped forms, and 
table 3«7 shows the frequency distribution of the three major patterns 
of disposition, excluding those who wet*e still in the reception^assess- 
ment resource at the time of study and those whose placement resource 
was classified as "other". It can easily be scan that there were 
roughly equal numbers of children who were discharged back home and who 
were placed in a G.A.S. resource. Only slightly more than one in four 
cldldren was placed in an outside institution* Of those C.A.S. place- 
ment resources used, the regular foster home toppcxi the list with 49. 1^^ 
followed by the various institutions of the Agency and the regular group 
home with 29.2)^ and 17.0$^ respectively. Regarding the pattern of use of 
outside placement resources, of those who were sent for placement in an 
outside resource, almost one in four was thought to be emotionally 
disturbed and placed in an institution for this kind of child. Training 
O jhools and related types of resources for children with behavioural 
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TABLE 3^7 

DISPOSITION OP CHILDREN PROM 
RECEPTION^ASSESSMENT RESOURCE (IN PERCENTAGE) " 

ST)eolfio disposition All 



Discharged back home 36,0 36,0 

N 102 

Discharged to C.A*S, placement resouirco — — 37.5 

Regular foster home 49*1 

Specialized foster home 0,9 

Regular group home 17.0 

.Hostel 0.9 

C.A.S. institution 29.2 

Adoptive home 2.8 

N 106 

Discharged to outside placement resource « 26.5 

Institution for emotionally disturbed 

children 74.7 

Institution for children with behavioural 

problems 22.7 

Institution for mentally retarded 

children 2.7 

N 75 

Total N 283 
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problems v^-^re not v':ed very often: only 17 or 22.7$^ of the 75 children 
placed outside of the Agency ended up in such institutions (5,7% of the 
total group). This low proportion perhaps was encouraging from a practice 
point of view because it, in a way, indicated that we were successful in 
keeping most of our "problem" children out of training school placement, 
which is a revolving door in solving a child ^ a behavioural problems. 
Since there was no way to identify a specialized foster home from a 
regular foster home other than by comparing the boarding rates, it ie 
doubtful whether or not all the specialized foster homes used had in fact 
been identified. The 0.95^ seemed to be a rather low figure for the kinds 
of children we had in the sample. On the other hand, the infrequent use 
of hostels and adoptive homes of the Agency, and of outside institutions 
for mentally retarded children is obvious and explainable due to the 
characteristics of children we had in the reception-assessment resource* 

Information on the choice of placement resource was not as 
difficult to obtain as that on the choice of reception-^asse8sment 
resource. Of the 183 children who were placed, only 23 or 12*6% did not 
have information on the choice of placement resource. And of the 
160 children who were placed and the choice of placement resource for 
whom was known, 92. 55? got the placement resources considered the best for 
them. This high proportion was both surprising and encouraging but 
explainable. After a child had been in care for a considerable length 
of time, a plan usually was formed which included recommendations of a 
placement resource upon his discharge from the reception-assessment 
facility. Besides, correspondence with outside institutions usually 
gave excellent leads to answering the illusive question of choice* 

If replacement of a child coxxld serve as an Indication of the 
Agency ^s failure to "match'' the needs of a child and the offer of a 
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placement fesource, our workers appeared to be performing well in most of 
the o^see, ae only about one in five (21.9%) children had to be replaced 
aa of the timo of study,^ Table 3 describes the reasons for replace- 
ment^ and it can be seen that in about half of the instances, inability 
of the placement resource to cope or meet with the child's problems or 
needs was cited as the reason, followed closely by the belief that 
replacement would benefit the child n»re^, Replacement under the first 

reason may therefore be said to be due to tho inaccurate judgement of our 

* 

workers, and replacement under the last reason revealed the concern of 
our workers for pur children in terms of finding continuously the best 
placement resource for them* 

"Total length of time child in CA.S* resource" turned out to be 
a variable never used in later analyses because of the use of 
August 31, 1971 as the cut-off date. Besides, only length of time a 



TABI£ 3,a 

REASON FOR REPUCEMENT (IN PERCENTAGE ) 
/ JUl 

Due to inability of placement resource to cope or meet with 

child's special problems or needs 52.5 

Due to changes vathin the placement resource (e.g», failing 

health of foster parent, foster parent on holiday). 5.0 

Due to necessary transfer of child (e.g., availability of 
placement resource long waited for, better placement 
resource due to change of child's needs. 42.5 

N 40 



^ A more accurate description of the rate of placement could be 

possible only when the children were followed through their total journey 
in care. The use of August 31> 1971 as a cut-off point was reluctant yet 
remained the only way to define the samplej this undoubtedly had lowered 
the replacement rate somewhat. 

Please note that reluctance or lack of choice was implied in the 
former reason, whereas choice or willingness was crucial in the latter, 
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child speut In C»A.S. resource vms countecl because it wae reasoned that 
as long as a child was not in a 0,A,S. resource, he could be considered 
as having been discharged from care and his bed-space could be taken up 
inmediately by another child. Therefore, the time a child spent in an 
outside placement resource was not counted although technically he could 
still be under the care of thia Agency. Because the selection of these 
two criteria^ significantly lowered the actual length of time a child was 
in caAt^the information obtained for this variable had limited meaning 
and therefore was subsequently not used. The deletion of this variable 
had no effect on the analyses because it was a second-order variable and 
it never was the original intention in this study, using this design, to 
describe the total length of time a child was in the Agency's care. V/e 
were far more interested in his duration of care in the recepbion-assess- 
ment resource. Anyway, defining "total length of time child in C.A.S. 
resource" as such, the number of days ranged from 8 to 118? with a median 
of 130. 

With regard to the Agency's plans for the 75 children who were 
still in a C.A.S, resource as of August 31, 1971, information could be 
obtained on 74 children. Two-thirds (67.6^) of this gi'oup were to stay 
with the Agency for good and not to be returned back to their parents. 
Another 2}% were to go home eventually but the date was uncertain. Only 
7 children or 9*5% of this group were to be returned back to their 
parents/guardian shortly and arrangements to return them were being made. 



^ The selection of these two criteria was dictated by the situa- 

tion in which the sample was drawn and unavailability of information, 
A study with a different design woidd be needed to study total 
duration of care of a child. 
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It might be recalled that 9^5$ of the children were non-warde upon 
adndeslon direct from the community, but this percentage-figure dropped 
to 6l.l?S at the time they were discharged from the reception-^seeeement 
resource!^ The percentage of Society-wards rose to 32.6 and that of 
Crown-wardB to 6.35S. These figures together suggest that wardship was 
applied for almost two in five children five years old and over, although 
the application for Crown Wardship on this age-group was rather uncommont 
Our Court Services would appear to be quite busy due to the amount of 
preparations that had to go into wardship application and termination, 
and our social workers could also be quite tied up in bringing about 
39% of their cases to Court. Of course, the situation is different in 
every district, and the proportion of court-cases varies from district 
to district J the above percentage figure would at best represent the 
average in the total Agency. 

H., Summary—- 

This chapter presented the data in their basic form. The 
majority of the children studied came from the C. B., and due to the 
influence of the A. G.H. population, about three-quarters (74/S) of the 
children were pre-^dolescents. Temporary family problem, child's 
problem and' permanent family problem,together constituted $7% of all the 
reasons for admission, and individually constituted 43^i 33^ and 215^ 
respectively of the admission reasons. As expected, almost all of the 
children were non-wards on admission, which was mainly carried out on an 
emergency basis. 



^ Twelve children, who were still in the reception-assessment 

resource as of August 31| 1971| were deleted from the calculation. 
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Comparison of the eample vrlth the study population revealed that 
the R, C. sub-sample was drawn very representatively as far as the age- 
group was concerned* The inclusion of U teen-agers in the A.O.H* sub- 
sample suggested that the A.G^H, would flexibly admit children outside 
the age-brackets specified for its operation. In all, the ratio of boye 
to girls in the total sample was rdigKly 3 to 2 and almost one child in 
ten was^^te. Our children appeared to come mainly from mediunv-sized 
familiGS with two to five children under l6 years old. 

The overall picture of intelligence of the sample was not 
impressive and, in fact, their intelligence fell short of normal expecta- 
tion although few (4.6^) could be classified as mentally defective. On 
the whole, they seemed to be rather healthy with more than 75% problem- 
free. However, only 16^ of our children did Q^t exhibit behavioural 
problems, and only 41?S did jjot show emotional problam3. Of those who 
had behavioural and/or emotional problems, most displayed complexes in 
these areas* 

About half of our children failed to establish meaningful 
relationships with their peers, workers and guardians, although 73% could 
maintain meaningful relationship with their siblings. It appeared tt^at 
a sizable number of our children could be hard to handle because 23.6?^ of 
them had been in conflicts with the Law. 

71.7^ of the total sample had never been admitted into care 
before. Regular foster homes were used most often (63%) by those who 
were in care before. One-quarter of those in care before had replace- 
ment experiences. 

As expected, more than half (55^) of our children were from one- 
parent families. Poor economic condition characterized 63% of the 
families, and ky% of the guardians were classified as "unable" to care 
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for their children adequately ♦ Adndsalon appeared to be more a fanily 
than Individual phenomenon because only 29i5?f of the children, who had 
siblinge, did not have their siblings adndtted into O.A*S* care as well 
at one tinie or another. Slightly more than half of the guardians were 
reported to be co-operative and workable. 

In lUS of the instances, we wade use of outside professional 
personnel, in addition to ours, to assess our children. Although contact 
was allov;ed when the child was in care in the C. or A.O.H., only 
three-quarters of the guardians made use of this privilege. With recard 
to duration of care, the average number of days a child spent in the 
recepfcion^ssessment resource was 85.5 although the longest time was 
about 2-1/3 years. The two most commonly cited reasons for staying more 
than two months appeared to be incompletlon of assessment and waiting 
for a space in a placement resource 42^ each. Before they were dis- 
charged from the reception-assessment resource, three-quarters were 
assessed, i.e#, had at least a psychological examination. 

There w^re roughly equal numbers of children who were discharged 
back home and who were placed in a CA.S* resource* In the latter, 
foster hojges were used half of the time. Institutions for emotionally 
disturbed children were the most commonly used outside placement 
resources. Interesting but e:tplainable was that in <ver xdne in ten 
cases which involved placement our woricers were able to secure the best 
resources for our children; there was also indication that, in some 
instances where the best resources could not be obtained in the begiim- 
ing, our workers would continue their efforts to search for better 
placement resources for our children. The, replacement rate was 21, 95^ 
for those who were placed after dischax^ge from the reception-assessment 
resource* 
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In nearly all instances, a plan had been formed for those who 
were still in C.A.S. resources on the cut-off date of the study* Two- 
thirds of these children were to be in long-term care with the Agency 
and not to be returned to their guardians. At the same time, the pro- 
portion of temporary and permanent wards had risen to 39J6 from the 
initial 2%. 
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In Cliaptor 11, diagram 2.1 described the three stages of raove- 

raent of children in care adnieeion, aasossment, and disposition. 

In each of these three stages, the problerra of a child and availability 
of space tended to be the dominating forces that dictated the movement of 
hlra and the nature of assessment he would receive. At the same time, the 
influence of other factors was also important. This and the following 
chapters will try to describe two things: movement of children in care, 
and differences in mode of operation. Since the main purpose in these 
chapters is to reveal operational problems, the analyses will shed light 
on needs in planning. 

A. Differences in the Characteristics of Children in R.C. and A.O.H. 

It was noted in Chapter III that since the C.B. had 69.9^ of the 
casys in the entire sample and since the A.G.H. had a rather low 
accomraodaticai rate, it was suspected that a good proportion of the C.B, 
cases must have ended up in the R.C. which is geographically close 
to the C.B. As table A.l shows, it was indeed the case for the C.B. 
because of the 199 R.C. cases were from the C.B. V.Wi the modes of 



TABLE ^4.1 



BRANCH CASES IN R.C. AND A.G.H. (IN PERCENT AGE) 



R.C. 



A.G.H. 



All 



C.B. 
E.B. 
N.B. 
W.B. 



7B.k 
11.6 

7.5 
-2^ 

199 




52.0 
11.2 
14.3 




69.7 
11.4 
9.8 
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oporatlon of the C#B. was compared with that of the W,B,,">^ It appeared 
that these two branches operated almost in the opposite way in terms of 
sending children who needed assessment to the reception-assessment 
resoiirce. Table 4.2 shows that while the CB. sent three-quarters of 
its children to the R.C, for assessment > the W.B.> over the same period, 
sent only less than one-fifth to the R.C. and had most of their children 

TABI£ U.2 

R.C. AND A.G.H. CASES Kf BRANCH O.B. AND W.B, ONLT 

(IN PERCEWTAOE) 

C^B. W.B. 

R.C. 
A.G.H. 



75.4 18.5 
2I.6 ei.5 

207 27 
(p<0.001 (Corrected X 2)) 



assessed in the A^G.H. It appeared that the W.B* was self-siifficient to 
a certain extent in assessing their children. The geographical closeness 
of this Branch to Thistletown Hospital ndght help lb quite a bit too in 
providing competent assessment for its children. Some people might 
think that the reason for the W.B. to send so few of its children to the 
R.C. for assessment was that they had far less problem children. But 



^ Only these two branches could be compared validly because their 
A.G^H.'s had been in operation for quite a while and were in full 
operation throughout the time-period studied. The homes in the other 
two branches started their operation only rather recently — — the 
E.B. A.G.H. from June 1970j the first A.G.H. in the N.B. from 
November 1969 to November 1970, and the second N.B. A.G.H. from 
February 1971 — ^- and therefore the A.G.H. ^s in the four branches 
could not be compared with each other in terms of the number of 
children each home had. However, the characteristics of children 
in these four A.G.H. 's could be compared. 
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thia argument failed to hold because, in the three principal problem- 
areas, the W.B, Just had aa high a proportion of children with serious 
physical/health, behavioural and envotional conditions as other branches, 
and there was no significant difference between the branches in getting 
children with serious problems. In fact, if we analyzed the cases which 
were classified as having overall bad condition, i.e., poor and very 
poor combined, we found that the W.B. had lX,k% of these cases placed in 
the A.O.H., compared to only 7.65? of the CD, (See table 4.3), It 
therefore appeared that if this phenomenon was not due to a lack of 

R.C. AND A.O.H. BY BRANCH OVERALL BAD CONDITION 

CASES IN C.B. AND W.B. ONLY (IN PERCENTAGE) 

CjB, W.B. 



R.C. 92.2 2a. 6 

A.O.H. 7.8 n.U 

N 102 14 



(p< 0.001 (Corrected X ^)) 



space in the R.C, the W.B. must have its own way to cope with and assess 
their problem children; on the other hand, if this uivler-use of the R.C. 
by the W.B. was due to a lack of apace in the R.C, then why was it not 
a big problem at all most of the time for the C.B. to use the R.C. to 
assess its children with equally serious problems and of the same age- 
range? In this respect, the mode of operation in these two branches 
seemed to be quite different. 

In Chapters I and II, it was stated that the R.C. was mainly 
for use by children with serious problems, and that the A.O.H. would 
admit children with less serious problems.* The following analyses 



* The problem of availability of space will be tackled later in 
^ Section B in this chapter. 
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vdll show the extent to which thie was true. Let us first take a look 
at the relationship between the three major problem-areas and the reoep- 
tion«-asseddment resource » 

We were interested in knowing the extent to which a child's 
physical/health, behavioural and emotional problejtis dictated the kind 
of reception-assessment resource he would get. This is an important 
piece of Information to have because knowing this relationship and the 
klnde of children coming into care, we ndght be able to plan for an 
increase or decrease of similar resources. Besides, knowledge of 
inappropriate placements presumably due to a lack of space in a desir- 
able resource might indicate the extent to which such resources would 
be needed* Alternative approaches might have to be taken to provide 
necessary resources to cope with children with similar problems if it 
was recogniaed that the existing resources and mode of service-delivery 
were no longer effective in meeting the needs of our cWLldrenj however, 
to plan for services requires solid knowledge, supplemented by practice 
experience. 

Table 4.4 reveals that a child's physical/health condition had 
nothing to do with the type of reception-assessment resource he got. 
67 • 3^ of children with good phyeical/health condition were placed in 
the R.C, and almost the same proportion {66.25f) with bad lAiysical/health 
condition were placed in the A.G.H. This suggests that perhaps the R.C. 

TABLE U.U - ^ r 

R.C. AND A.G.H. EBf PHYSICAIv^EALW CONDITION 
(IN PERCENTAGE) 

Good Bftd 

R.C. 67*3 66.2 

A.G.H. 22^2 2M 

N 223 74 

Q (Not significant) 
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and A.O.H. were differentiated nvore on the basis of their ability to 
handle manifested behavioural and emotional disorders in children than 
children with medical problems. Table /t.5 shows that this was true in 
that as the degrees of severity of the child's behavioural and 
emotional problems increased, his chance of being sent to the R.C. also 

TABU! 

R.C. AND A.G.H. Kf BEHAVIOURAL AND EMOTIONAL 
CONDITIONS (IN PERCENTAGE) 

Behavioural Condition Emotional Condition 

Good Fair Poor V.Poor Good Pair Poo? 

R.C 40.3 60.3 79.3 87.1 56.3 78.4 77.8 

A.O.H. 52j1 224! 22i2 iisi ^ gisl 

N 77 63 87 70 151 Ik 72 

(p< 0.001) (p< 0.001) 



increased. As a result, 83. 25^ ( 79.3+87.1 ) of the children with bad 

2 

behavioural condition, and 1^,1% { 76,U-^7,B ) with bad emotional condition, 

2 

were sent to the R,C» for assessment. 



Some people ndght argue that since the A.O.H. had mostly 
pre-adolescents (see Chapter III), it could be due to the age of the 
child that the reception-assessment resource was selected for him, not 
so much due to his behavioural or emotional condition. This line of 
reasoning necessitated an examination of two extra relationship patterns: 
first, the association between age and problem condition of the child, 
and second, that between reception-assessment resource and problem 
condition removing the effect of age. 
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As expected, tho oJcler a child was, the worse was his behavioural 
condition, and this was found to be a statistically significant associa- 
tion (X2 « 21.3327, d.f. = 3, p< 0.001). However, such positive 
association was clearly absent when the emotional condition of a child 
was tabulated against his age (X2 « 0.2855, d.f . « 2, not significant). 
It was found that both adolescents (I3 - 15 years old) and pre-adolescents 
(5-12 years old) tended to have equal proportions of "good", "fair", 
and "poor" emotional conditions; in other words, bad emotional condition 
was not present in teen-agers alone. These findings suggested that while 
bad behavioural condition was the result of a learning process which sped 
up in the teennage year;, emotional disorder was the result of the 
child's reaction to strained environment and this had little to do with 
the advance of teen-age. Since the emotional problem of a child might 
show up in his behaviour, or vice versa, we would expect a correlation 
between these two problem-areas. The Pearsonian product-moment correla- 
tion coefficient calculated for a child's enotional problem score and 
behavioural problem score was O.3656 (p< 0.001, two-tailed test, and no 
missing value), and this tended to support the above assvmiption. 

Vfhen the effect of age was controlled for, interesting results 

emerged. Table 4-6 shows that age had little to do with the selection 

of a reception-assessment resource for a child, but that his behavioural 

condition was most influential in this decision. Although the A.G.H. 

took in mainly pre-^dolescents and that abou^^ 70^ of the children in the 

entire sample were pre-adolescents, it appeared that most (76. 9$^) 

( 71.7+ 52.1 ) of the pre-adoles cents with bad behavioural condition, 
2 

compared to kl^^ ( 33^3-^62.3 ) of those with good behavioural condition, 

2 

had ended up in the R.C. for assessment* The same was true with the 
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adolescent group which had over 90^ of its members with bad behavioural 
condition end up in the R.C, for asoessment. However, these two tabula- 
tions together did reveal some difference in practice in sending 
children, vdth the same behavioural condition but from the two different 
age-groups, to the R.Ct for assessment. Considering those with poor and 
very poor behavioural conditions in both age-groupe, it can be easily 

seen that 76.9^ ( 71>7+82#l ) in the pre-adolescont group, compared to 

2 

92.4^ ( 91*2i93>5) in the adolescent group, were sent to the R*C. This 
2 

TABUS U.6 

R.C. AND A.G.H^ BI BEHAVIOURAL CONDITION, 
CONTROLLING FOR AGE (IN PFRCENTAGE) 

5-12 13-15 
Good Fair Poor V.Poor Good Fai r Poor V . Poor 

R.C. 33.3 62.3 71.7 82.1 71.4 50.0 91.2 93.5 

A^o.H, 66jZ 2242 2aji 12^ 2M 50^0 ^ 

N 63 53 53 39 U 10 34 31 

(p< 0.001) (p< 0.01^ 

(Cran»r»s V « 0.3772)* (Cramer's V « 0.3943) 



revealed that, given the same behavioural condition, a pre-adolescent 
had 15. 55^ less chance than an adolescent of being sent to the R.C. for 
assessment. This observation was further supported by the data ^ffhen we 
considered the good and fair conditions in both age-groups. This tiine, 
it was 47 in the pre-adolescent group compared to 60. 7J^ in the 
adolescent group who were sent to the R.C. for assessment — ~ a 



* Cramer's V is a variant of phi for tables larger than two-by-two. 
Both phi and Cramer's V measure the extent of mutual association in 
the table, and both have values in the range of 0 to 1 where 0 means 
no relationship between the two variables, and 1 means the relation- 
ship between the two variables is perfect. 
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difference of IZ,9^. This differenoe wee piub^lly, in ^vb at least, due 
to the fact that the R,C» was supposed to aditlt all adolescents and that 
no adolescents should theoretically be sent to the AiOtH. But, in any 
way, the child's behavioural condition appeared to be the paramount factor 
to consider in the choice of a reception-assessraent resource for him, 
especially when he was a pre-adolescent : the worse his behaviour was, the 
more likely he was sent to the R»C, 

Earlier, it was found that there was no association between the 
age of a child and his emotional condition. However, we found at the same 
time that the worse a child's emotional condition was, the more likely he 
was sent to the R.C» for assessment see table 4.5» One therefore 
would wonder to what extent tlvLs latter association was true when the 
effect of age was rejaoved. Table h*7 shows the truer association pattern 
when the effect of age was controlled for. It can be seen that in the 
pre-adolescent group, those with bad emotional condition were more likely 
sent to the R.C, for assessment than those with good emotional condition, 



TABLE 4.7 

R.C. AND A.G.H. BY MOTIONAL CONDITION, 
CONTROLLING FOR AGE (IN PERCENTAGE) 







5 - 12 






13 - 15 






Good 


Fair 


Poor 


Good 


Fair 


Poor 


R.C. 


44.9 


78.0 


72.5 


84.1 


79.2 


90.5 


A.G.H. 




22.0 






20.8 


Jit! 


N 


107 


50 


51 


44 


24 


21 



p< 0.001) (not significant) 

Cramer's V = 0.3119) (Cramer's V = 0,1103) 



and this was found to be a statistically significant relationship. How- 
ever, in the teen-age group, no such relationship existed: it was 
equally likely for adolescents with good or bad emotional condition to go 
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to the R,C* for assessment, ^Vhen children vdth good emotional condition 

from the two age-groups were compared, it was fo'ond that adolescents were 

39.2^ (84»1 - 4A.9) more likely than pre-adolescents to go to the R.C. 

Thie difference was greatly reduced to 9 #6^ (79^2 ^ 90,5 - 76^0 + 72.5 ) 

2 2 

when children with bad emotional condition from both age-groups were 
compared* This drop in percentage meant that even if an adolescent was 
emotionally stable, he was far more likely than a pre -adolescent to go to 
the RtC#} on the other hand, this likelihood was gre«^tly reduced when 
children with bad emotional condition was considered — children from 
both age-groups had more or less the same chance of being sent to the 
R,C. for assessment although adolescents were still 9*6^ more likely than 
pre-adolescents to go to the R.C. This peraLsting diffemce, again, 
was probably, tX least in part, due to the fact that all adolescents were 
supposed to be absorbed by the R,C. 

The overall impression gained thus far, with regr.rd to the 
influence of a child's condition xt. the three major problf^m-areas on the 
selection of a reception-assessment resource, was that a child ^s 
behavioural condition appeared to be the single most important factor 
among the three considered by the worker* (The Cramer' 6 V values shed 
ft'rther light on this#) The i*iysical/health condition of a child had 
nothing to do at all \dth the kind of reception-^ssessment resource he 
would get. The emotional condition of a child appeared to be an 
important factor too bub this was true only in the pre-adolescent group* 
Age tended to exert a subtle influence throughout in that, in any given 
problem-condition, adolescents were much more likely than 

pre-adolescents to go to the R.C, this pattern was partly due to 

the age-quota associated with the two types of reception-assessment 
^resources. It was also found that the emotional condition of a child 
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was significantly and positively related to his behavioural condition, i.e», 
a child with a high einotional score tended to have a high behavioural 
score as vrellj and if he hr/J a low enu^tional score, his behaviour score 
tended to be low too. Because of the findings above, it therefore would 
be desirable to exandne the reJationsl-dp between reception-assessment 
resource a child had and his combined behavioural and emotional condition. 
Based on the results from the above analyses, one might expect that 
children with bad behavioural and emotional condition were most likely 
sent to the R.C. for assessment, followed by those with bad behavioural 
but good emotional condition, then by those with good behavioural but 
bad emotional condition, and lastly by those with good condition in both 
areas. Table 4.8 reveals two important relationship patterns. Firstly, 
the children who most likely went to the R.C. w^re those with bad 
condition in both behaviour and emotion (84«0J^), followed very closely by 
those with bad behaviour but good emotion (60.75^)5 children with bad 
emotion only had a 65*2?^ chance of going to the R.C, and those with good 

TABLE 4.8 

R.C. AND A.G.H. BY COMBINED BEHAVIOURAL AND 
EMOTIONAL CONDITION^ (IN PERCafTAGE) 

Bad Bad Good Good (Behav.) 
Bad Good Bad Good (Emot.) 

R.C. 84.0 80.7 65.2 41.5 

A.G.H. 16^ 12^ 24j8 58^ 
N 100 57 46 94 

(p< 0.001) 



condition in both problem-areas were least likely sent to the R.C. for 
assessment upon admission. This relationship pattern thus confirroad our 

^ Chapter III described how the problem-condition scale used in this and 
sindlar tables was developed. In this table, physical/health condition 
was not included because it had no influence on the selection of a 
Q reception-assessment resource for the child. 
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expectation above. Secondly, the behavioural condition of a child was the 
single raost inqportant variable in influencing the type of reception- 
assessment resource he would likely got 15 .JJ? (80.7 - 65.2) more 
important than his emotional condition. In the *^bad behaviour*^ category, 
we can see that although the child's bad emotional condition would enhance 
his chance of being sent to the R.Ct, this additional influence appeared 
to be very slight and insignificant -™ onl^ 3*35^ (84tO - 80.7) R^re 
chance. This second relationship pattern therefore once again confiniied 
and rendered more support to our original findings that a child's 
behavioural condition had an independent and very irsportant effect on the 
selection of a reception-assessment resource for him. 

Having considered the influence of these three major problem-areas 
on the selection of a recieption-^ssessment resource for a child indeed, 
it was a surprise to learn that a child's physical/health problem was 
unimportant at all in this selection process, contrary to popular belief 
we should as well exandne the impact of the other variables on this 
selection phenomenon. Only those variables of logical relationship with 
the placement of him will be selected for analysis. 

The use of admLssion reasons to predict outcome notably 

duration of care appears to be a logical attempt because such a 
prediction could give us a quick estimation of the amount of work and 
planning involved in the case, without knowing in detail the case- 
characteristics, whose genaral natxa^ is usually implied in the reason for 
the child ^s admission. If research findinga are consistent under different 
circumstances, both the worker and administrator could bo more certain in 
their work and the amount of guess-work could be reduced. If, however, 
findings are inconsistent and vary from actuation to situation, doubts 
should be cast on the predictive power of admission reasons, and other 
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variabl68| which have cogency to predict outcomes and and which can be 
identified readily at the child artmlBsion or at the opening of a case, 
should be explored for, in order to enable ue bring the case or situation 
quickly under better predictive controli In this study, an attempt was 
made to evaluate the relationships of a child's admission-reason with the 
selection of a reception-assessment resource for him, with his duration of 
care in the reception-assessment resource, and with his disposition 
pattern from the receptions-assessment resource. Such analyses would give 
us ideas as to how practical it would be to use admission data in 
planning ."^ 

Table 4#9 shows that the admission reason did, to a statistically 

resoui*cie 

significant extent, influence the Wmd of reception-^ssessmen^a cwLld 

TABLE U.<) 

R.C. AND A.G.H. BY ADMISSION REASON 
(IN PERCEmGE) 

Temporary Permanent Child ^s 

F am. Prob . Fam> Prob. Prob* Other 

R.C. 57.5 60.3 83.7 66.7 

A.G.H, UiA 2itl 

N 127 63 98 9 

(p< 0*001) 



would get. While there appeared to be little difference in the propor- 
tions of children, whose reasons for admission v;ere "temporary family 
problem", ^'permanent family problem^' and "other", in the R.C. and A,0*H, 



^ Two things should be noted here. Firstly, inherent in this statement 
was the assumption that admission reasons or reasons forvthe openi.ng 
of cases were coded by the social workers in a consistent manner* 
Secondly, to evaluate the exact predictive power of admission reasons 
or reasons for the opening of cases, lODre studies would be required and 
^ deviant-^case analysis desirable. 
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— the difference between the two extreme percentage-figures was only 
9.2^ (66.7 - 57.5) — ~ mo5t (83*7^) children admitted into care because 
of their own prob3.eins were sent to the R*C, for assessment • In other 
words, children wiih "child ^s problem^' as their reason for admission were 
26.2JS (83»7 - 57»7) mci-e likely than those with 'temporary family problem", 
23 -4$^ (83.7 - 60.3) more likely than those with permanent family problem", 
and 17.0^ (83.7 - 66,7) more likely than those with "other'', to be sent to 
the R.C. for ass«3ssment upon admission. Although this relationship 
statistically diminished in the adolescent group (13 to 15 years old)--— 
suggesting that regardless of admission reasons, adolescents were much 
more likely to go to the R.C. because of the age-quota associated with the 

R,C. more or less the same relationship persisted in the pre- 

adolescent group (5 to 12 years old) (see table 4.10). This table shows 



TABI£ U.IO 

R.C. AND A.G.H. BY ADMISSION REASON, CONTROLLING FOR 
AOaS (IN PERCENTAGE) 







5 


- 12 






13 


- 15 






Temp. 


Perm.- 


Child's 




Temp. 


Pern. 


Child's 






Fam. 


Fam. 


. Prob. 




Fam. 


Fam. 


Prob. 






Prob. 


Prob. 




Other 


Prob. 


Prob. 




Other 


R.C. 


51.5 


51.2 


78.9 


80.0 


83.3 


80.0 


90.2 


50.0 


A.G.H. 






21.1 


20.0 


16. 7 


20.0 


-5.8 




N 


103 


43 


57 


5 


24 


20 


41 


4 



(p< 0.01) (Not significant) 



that pre-adolescents with ''child 's problem^' as their reason for admission 
were about more likely than children admtttod under the other two 
categories of reasons ^ — "other'^ had too few cases to be considered 

va.Udly in both age-groups to be sent to the R.C. for assessment. 

Together, these findings pointed to one things among th3 different 
^'**\tegories of admission reasons^ "child's problem'^ stood out most 
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distinctly in its abiUt/ to predict the kind of reception-aaaessraent 

facility oelected for the child, and this was especially true vdth the 

pre-adolescent group. However, in general, admission reasons alone were 

less powerful than a child's behavioural and einotional condition in 

predicting the initial placement resource selected for him compare 

tables if. 6 and 4.7 with table 4.10 although certain idea regarding 

this association could be obtained with a minimal anwunt of admission 

inf orination . A plausible explanation of this limited predictive power 

inherent in the admission reason was that a child's admission reason did 

not always automatically indicate or imply his degree of "problem". 

Table 4.11 shows that only 53.8$S ( 55.0 + 52.6 ) of a child's bad behavioural 

2 

condition was "picked up" in his adudssion reason (i.e., "child's 
problem" ) . In other words , children admitted into care for reasons other 

TABIE 4.11 

ADMISSION REASON BY COMBINED BEHAVIOURAL AND 
EfKyriONAL CONDITION (IN PERCENTAGE) 

Bad Bad Good Good (Behav.) 
Bad Good Bad Good (Emot.) All 

63.8 42. a 

27.7 21.2 
5.3 33.0 

94 297 

(p< 0.001) 



Temp. fam. prob. 
Perm. fam. prob. 
Child's prob. 
Other 

N 



27.0 31.6 47.8 

15.0 12.3 32.6 

55.0 52.6 17.4 

_3.Q 3.5 2.2 

100 57 46 



than "child's problem" would not necessary be without behavioural and 
emotional problems j in fact, almost half of these children had bad 
behavioural condition. It therefore appeared that our workers did not 
place a child only on the basis of his admission reason; the child's 
behaviourfil and emotional condition was carefully considered, especially 
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if the child involved was a pre-adolescent . 

Since both the R.C. and A.O.H. were supposed to admit children into 
care at any given time, we should not expect a difference in the propor- 
tions of emergency admissions in the two resource-types: this was found 
to be indeed the case (X^ « 0.03563, d.f • « 1, not significant). The sex 
of a child, his ethnic background, his I.Q. range and his school-learning 
problem were also found to have no relationship at all with the kind of 
reception-assessment resource he would get. i'erhaps these factors were 
far less important than the child's manifested problems in influencing 
the selection of such a resource. 

When we looked at the child's social relationship pattern, some 
interesting findings were obtained. While the child's relationship with 
his siblings appeared totally unrelated with the type of reception- 
assessment resource he would get (X^ = 0.28033, d.f . = 1, not significant), 
his relationships vdth his guardian, his social woricer and his peers were 
all significantly related with the selection phenomenon. Table 4.12 shows 
that, in all the three tables, over threenjuarters of the children who had 



R.C. 
A.O.H. 
N 



TABIE 4.12 

R.C. AND A.G.H. BY CHILD'S REUTIONSHIP WITH 
HIS GUARDIAN. WORKER. AND PEERS (IN PERCENTAGE) 



Child-guardian 



Child-worker 



child-peer 



Positive Negative Positive Negative Positive Negative 



56.5 
hill 
124 



75.0 
25.0 



60.1 

mi 

143 



81.1 
1 8.9 
132 



54.6 
141 



78.2 
21.8 
147 



(p< 0.01) 
(phi = 0.18779) 
(C = 0.18457)^ 



(p< 0.001) 
(phi = 0.22052) 
(C « 0.21535) 



(p<0.001) 
'phi = 0.24312) 
C ^ 0.23624) 



* 0 stands for the Pearson's contingency coefficient. For two-by-two 
tables, its values range from 0 to 0.70"/, but the upper limit changes 
as the table-size increases. Fnerefore, it should only be used to 
O compare tables having the same dimensions. 
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negative social relationship ended up in the R.C. - — 75 0^ versus 2^.C^, 
61,1% versus 18.9^, and 78.2^ versus 21.85?. Since there is a good reason 
to suspect that the age of a child could have a subtle influence on the 
selection of a resource, as it had been shovm before, it appeared that it 
would be desirable to examine the rolationship anew with the effect of age 
removed. Table 4.13 shows once again that the influence of child-sibling 
relationship had nothing to do with the selection outcome: it was true 
in both age-groups. In both age-grouyjs, children with positive relation- 
ship with their siblings were just as likely as those with negative 
relationship to go to the R.C. or A.G.H. The 21.&% (83.3 - 61. 5) 
difference in the adolescent group ralght well be due to random error or 
chance factor, and further implied that child-sibling relationship had no 
cogency in predicting the selection of a resource for the child. 

TABLE 4.13 

R.C. AND A.G.H. BY CHIIJ)-SIBLING REUTIONSHIP, 
CONTROLLING FOR AGE (IN PERCEHTAGE) 

'5-12 13-15 
Positive Negative Positive Negative 

R.C. 51.0 51.4 83.3 61.5 

A.G.H. 48.6 16.7 28.1 

N 98 37 36 13 

(Not significant) (Not significant) 



TABLE 4.U 

R.C. AND A.G.H. BY CHILD-GUARDIAN REIATIONSHIP, 
CONTROLLING FOR AGE (IN PERCENTAGE) 

5-12 13 - 15 

Positive Negative Positive Nega t ive 

R.C. 48.5 71.0 95.2 80.9 

A.O.H. 51.5 29.0 4.8 19. 1 

N 1Q3 100 21 5§ 

O (p<0.0l) (Not significant Y 
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R.C. AND A.O.H. BY CHIIJ>WORKER REUTIONSHIP, 
C0NTR0LUM3 FOR AQE (IN PERCENTAGE) 



R.C. 
A.G.H. 

N 



5 - la 

Positive , Negative 



55.0 
45.0 
111 
(p< 0.01^ 



77.2 
22.8 
79 



13 - 15 
Positive Negative 
78.1 86.8 
21i2 lli2 
32 53 
(Not significant) 



TABI£ 4.16 



R.C. AND A.G.H. BY CHIID-PEER RELATIONSHIP, 
CONTROLLING FOR AGE (IN PERCElirAGE) 



R,C. 
A.G.H. 
N 



5-12 
Positiv e . ..Npgatlve 
47.7 73.2 
52.3 26.8 
107 97 
(p< 0.001) 



13 - 15 
Positive Nega tive 
76.5 88.0 
23.5 12.0 
34 50 
(Not significant) 



Table 4.14 showed that a pre-adolescent who failed to establish 
a positive or meaningful relationship vdth his guardian was much raoro 
likely than one ydth positive relationship with the guardian to be sent 
to the R.C. — 71!? versus 48. 5/^. However, in the adolescent group, the 
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aasociation was just the opposite although not statistically significant ? 
this time, it was the adolescent with good relationship with his guardian 

who was more likely sent to the R»C» 95 ^SJ^ versus This latter 

association pattern appeared to be due to chance and we may conclude that 
child-guardian relationship wae not related at all to the selection of a - 
reception-assessment resource for an adolescent, although there was 
evidence that it had certain weight on the selection phenomenon when the 
child was a pre -ad descent* 

Tables /^•15 and if. 16 more or less indicated the same pattern* In 
the pre-adolescent group, in either table, negative child-worker or child- 
peer relationship more likely resulted in the child being sent to the R.C. 

77.2?^ in table 4.15 and 73. 25^ in table 4.16. In the adolescent group, 

in either table again, there was a similar trend despite the insignificant 
pattern. We can say child-worker relationship and child-peer relationship 
appeared to be the two most influential factors, among all the four, in 
the selection phenomenon, and there was some evidence that the influence 
of these two factors tended to be independent of age to some extent. But 
throughout, the subtle influence of age had been important showing that an 
adolescent, under any given condition, was far more likely sent to the R.C. 
than A.G.H. By row, it perhaps is clear to the reader why the effect of 
age and other variables had to be removed each time we wanted to determine 
the actual relationship between two variables. 

It had thus been shown that a child's relationship with his family 
members was not as important as his relationship with people outside his 
family circle in influencing the selection ol a reception-assessment 
resource for him. Our findings tended to supporh the claim that the R.C. 
was more often used to handle ^'difficult"' children, in the sense that 

^.Hose who were unable to get along with people were to be absorbed by the 
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R.C. which had a corps of resident child cara workera trained to handle 
and aaaesd them. It also appeared that such practice was rather consis- 
tently carried out in the Agency, Since there is every good reason to 
suspect that sociability is a lAienomenon — i«e,, if a child gets along 
well with his siblings, he may ha\^ no problem getting along with other 
people, and vice versa — we therefore wished to look at the extent to 
which this is true. A knowledge of this would be important because child 
welfare or social work operates on the princi^jie of trust and cc-operationj 

9 

if a child does not trust or listen to his social worker, little can be 
done to help him no matter how good the worker is. In other words, we 
were interested in knowing ho\^^ he would likely get along with people 
given knowledge of one aspect of his relationship pattern; moreover, 
we would like to predict workability based on knowledge of his social 
relationship with other people. 



TABLE k.n 

TETRACHORIC CORREUTION MATRIX^ SHOWING CHILD'S 

SOCIAL RELATIONSHIP PATTERN 

Child- Child- Child^^ 
sibling Guardian worker 

Child-guardian O.52 



Chila-worker 0.43 0.4A 



Child-peer 0.57 0.39 0.^5 



^ Although the same cosine formula was used in calculating t>hese 
coefficients and those in Appendix "L"^ some of the values obtained 
were slightly different. This is because the cases and procedures used 
were different in the two calculations. VMle no transformation of the 
data was done on the 297 cases — — of course, nlssing values were 
deleted — — in the present calcxilation, the rratrix presented 5.n 
Appendix "L'^ represented results obtained using 204 selected c&ees whose 
data had been transformed. As such, the coefficients presently 
calculated were less reliable. 
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Tabla 4 #17 describes a child's social relationship structure* 
Needless to say, all the correlation coefficients awl associated jM- 
values calculated were statistically significant at the one-per cent 
level or better. The absence of negative signs in front of these 
correlation coefficients revealed that our assumption was supported 
in all cases, if a child had positive relationship with a person, he also 
tended to have poaitivs relationships with other people, and vice versa. 
But the strength of this correlation or mutual association varied, depend- 
ing on who the persons were. For exaicple, if a child had a good relation- 
ship with his siblings, we my expect that he would Zf.Ok% (i.e.^ 
0.52 X 0.52 X 100) of the time-*^ have good relationship with his guardian 
too} put it in other words, 27.04^ of the child-c^rdian relationship 
could be predicted from the child-sibling relationship. However, knowing 
a child's relationship with his siblings would only enable us to predict 
that 18. 5J^ (i.e.^ 0.43 x 0.43 x lOO) of the time he would have a similar 
relationship with his worker. Similarly, a child's relationship with 
other people could be predicted having knowledge of one aspect of his 
relationship pattern. 

As it can be seen, child-worker relationship correlated nwst 
highly with child-peer relationship (O.85). It means that we could best 
predict a child's working relationship with his social worker by knowing 
his relationship with his peers. 72.35^ (i*e., O.85 x O.85 x 100) of the 
tirae we could predict whether he would co-operate with and trust his 
worker. This was an encouragingly high correlation, and the correlation 
coefficient obtained for the san^ variables in Appendix "L" was almost 
identical (0.86) meaning that this correlation coefficient appeared to 



* Such a prediction requires that the correlation coefficient used be a 

close approximation of the Pearsonian onej i.ence, the tetrachoric 
}r> correlation coefficient was calculated. 



be quite reliable. To understand more about this particular relationship, 
aee Table 4.18, which shows that moat (85.956) of the children who had a 
positive relationship with their i ors also had a r^sitive relationship 
with their workers. On the other hand, most (78.75^) of the children \A\o 
had a negative relationship with their peers also tended to have a . 
sinilarly negative relationship with their workers. This association 
pattern thus produced a high correlation coefficient of O.85, which stood 
out most distinctly among the others in its auilLty to predict workability 
of a child. Although the other correlation coefficients were statistically 
significant too, their power to predict was rather lindted due to the 
small coefficient-values obtained. 



TABLE 4.18 

CHILD-WORKER REUTIONSHIP BY CHILD-PEER 
RELATIONSHIP (IM PERCENTAGE) 



Child-peer relationship 
Positive Negative All 


Child- 


Positive 


85.9 


21.3 52.0 


worker 






relation- 


Negative 




78.7 48.0 


ship 


N 


128 


141 269 






(p< 0.001) 





But looking at the association between a child social relation- 
ship pattern vdthout at the same tinie considering his behavioural and 
eraotfonal condition would rot be conq^lete, since a child's ability to get 
along with people has a lot to do with his personal fimctioning in these 
two areas. We would not expect a child who is "disturbed*' to establish 
good interpersonal relationships with people. Appendix "L" tells us that 
a child's behavioural and emotional condition was indeed somewhat related 
Wisitively to his social relationship pattern (see table /f.l9> which 
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euflOArlsod this r6ldtlnndhlp)» Ae it can easily deen, In gonorali a 
child *d social relationship pattern In these three areas was mre closely 
and positively related to his behavioural condition than his emotional 
condition, i.e., if a child had good relationship vdth his guardian, 
worker or peers, we would have more confidence in saying that he would 
likely have good behavioural condition than in saying that his eniotional 
condition wotild likely be good. But what did these correlations tell us 

TABIE U.19 

TETRACHORIC CORREUTION BBTWEEN SOCIAL 
RELATIONSHIP PATTORN AND BEHAVIOURAL, EJKJTIONAL 
CONDITIOW OF A CHIID (TAKEN FROM APPENDIX "L") 

Behav. Emot. 
. Condition CorKiltion 



Child-guardian relat. 0.52 0.43 
Child-worker relat, 0.66 0.34 

Child-peer relate 0.72 0.33 

regarding the adJidssion of children into the Agency^s reception-assessinent 
r 6 source? Let us now turn to tables 4.20 and 4*21, which describe 
respectively the association between the reception-assessment resource 
selected Tcr the child and child-worker relationship, and that between the 
reception-assessment resource selected for him and child-peer relation- 
ship, when the child's behavioural and erotional condition was held 
constant. Only these tuv^ relationship patterns of the child were 
examined because it had been shown that they were the two iMst important 
factors among all the four considered. 
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T ABLE U.20 

r.c. and a.o.h. by child-workls relationship, 
cojjtrolij:n& for combined beiiaviouhal and 
emotional condition (in percentage) 

Bad Bad Good Good] (Bohav.) 
Bad Good Bad Good' (Emot.) 
- +ye ~ve -fve -ve -fve -ve +ve ^^~ve 

R.C. 72.0 87.7 93.8 96.7 62.2 a.2 A6.2 5S.3 
A.O.H. 28^ 12U Jia 2M 5iLS iLt 

N 25 73 16 30 3V 17 65 12 

(Not sigrdlicant) (Not sig.) (Not sig.) (Not edg.) 
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TABLE 4.2 1 

R.C. AND A.G.H. BY CHILD-PEER REUTIONSHIP, 
CONTROLLING FOR COMBINED BEHAVIOURAL AND 
EMOriONAL CONDITION (IN PERCENTAGE) 

Bad Bad Good Good (Behav.) 

Bad Good Bad Goci (Emot.) 

•fve -ve -hre ~ve 4ve -ve ^ -We -ve 

R.C. 83.3 83.5 100.0 93.3 61.1 42.1 33.8 68.4 

A.O.H. i6j2 ILI 0. 0 6.7 28.2 52i2 66^2 aiii 

N 18 79 16 30 36 19 71 19 

(Not significant) (Not oig.) (Not sig.) (p <0.0l) 



We all remember that a child's relationship vdth his worker and 
his relationship with his peers vrere significantly related to the kind of 

reception-assessment resource chosen for him see table 4.12. We foixnd 

that if a child could not get along with his worker or with his peers, he 
had a much higher chance of being sent to the R.C. for assessment. We 
further found that this placement pattern still held to a certain extent 
even when the effect of age wae removed see tables 4. 15 r.nd 4.16. 
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But since >.o .30 found that a cViild's social • -ac'.onship pattern was 

closely related to his beliavioural and eraotionau. condition see table 

4.19 — ..- and that a ohild's behavioviral and emotional coridition was very 

significantly related to the resource selected see tables A. 6 and 4.7 

and other related tables — - we therefore should conaidor again the impact 

of a child's social relationship pattern on the selection of resource, 

holding constant his behavioural and emotional condition. The whole 

purpose of doing tk'.s was to evaluate the actual importance of a child 'e 

ability to get along with people in the resource-selection phenomenon, 

i.e., to determine to what extent the selection of a reception-assessment 

resource was due to his sociabili by, and not to his behavioural and 

emotional condition. This should., in turn, give us ideas as to which 

relationship patteim child -worker or child-peer relationship " Md 

a greater impact on the selection of resource for him. Table 4.20 reveals 

that the selection of resource had actually little to do with the child's 

relationship with his worker, and that the selection was totally dependent 

on the child's behavioural and emotional condition. Regardless of how the 

child got along with his worker, as long as his behavioural condition was 

bad, 87.6^ (72. 0 + 57.7 + 93.8 + 96.? ) of the time he would likely be sent 

4 

to the R.C. (Of course, age had something to do with the choice of a 
resource too, as we have shown.) Also, regardless of how the child got 
along with his vrorker, if the child had good behavioural condition, 52.056 

(62.2 + Ul ^ + U6.2 + 58.3 ) of the time he would Hkely be sent to the R.C. 

4 

There was also evidence that if negative child-worker relationship was 

acconqjarded by bad behavioural condition, a child had 9.3^ ' 

( 87.7 + 96.7 - 72.0 + 93.8 ) more chance than his counterpart with bad 
2 2 

behavioural condition but positive child-worker relationship to go to the 
C.j but this was not a substantially significant relationship 
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(X2 = d.f . = 1, not significant). Base.; on table 4»20^ one can 

conclude that the selection of a reception-assessment resource for a child 
had little to do with bis ability to get along vAth his worker but was due 
wholly to his behavioural condition* (Note that in this case, the 
emotional condition of a child had only ^'random^* influence on the selection 
phenomenon. ) 

Table 4*21 shows results somewhat different from table 4.20. It 
reveals that althou^the placement of a child in the R.C. or A*G.H. tended 
to be very much dependent on his behavioural and emotional corriition, the 
child's relationship with his peers also exerted certain significant 
influence. We can see that as long as the child had bad behavioural or 
emotional condition (or a combination of bad behavioural and emotional 
condition), he was very likely to be sent to the R*C. for assessment - — 

77.2?S ( 83.3 83.5 + 100.0 93,^ 61,1 + L2.1) of the time on the average 

6 

regardless of his relationship with his peers. But if the child had 

good behavioural and entotional condition, the story was different. Under 
this condition, if he had negative relationship vdth his peers, his chance 
of being sent to the R.C. was 3k*(>% (68.4 - 33.8) more than that of his 
counterpart who had positive relationship with his peers. This finding 
meant that although the impoitance of child-peer relationship in the 
selection of a resource was overshadowed by the presence of bad behavioural 
and/or emotional condition, child-peer relationship did appear to have 
certain amount of influence by itself when bad behavioural and eiaotional 
condl.tion was absent in the cliild, and its impact was greater than that of 
child-worker relationship on the selection phenomenon. In other words, 
it seemed to be that the worker, in placing a child in the reception- 
assessment resource, would first look for any behavioural and/or 
^motional disorder in the child; if he failed to detect any, he would look ' 
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for any sign of a negative child-peer relatioix \i p., and the presence or 
absence of negative signs helped, in part, the worker to choose the R.C. 
or A.G.H. » 

Another variable which was found to be related to the selection of 
a reception-asseasraent resource was "police record". Table 4.22 shows that 

TABLE 4.22 

R.C. AND A.G.H. BY POUCE RECORD 
(IN PERCEOTAGE) 

Had No 
. Record Record 



R.C. 92.9 59.0 

A.G.H. 7.1^ 41.0 

N 70 227 

(p<0.001) 



almost in all cases (92.9^), as long as a child had conflicts with the Lavr, 
he was cent to the R.C. Age did not appear to be a detemaning factor in 
this case (see table 4.23). -/e can see that in both pre-adolescent and 
adolescent group, the pattern in table 4.22 was repeated. In the pre- 
adolescent group, 68^ of those children who were sent to the R.C. had a 



TABLE 4.23 

R.C. AND A.G.H. BY POLICE RECORD, CONTROLnNG 
FOR AGE (IN PERCEOTAG E) 





5 ■ 


12 


13 — 


— 15 




Had 




Had 


No 




record 


record 


record 


record 


R.C. 


88.0 


55.7 


95.6 


72.7 


A.G.H. 


22.0 






2Zil 


N 


25 


183 


45 


44 



(p<O.Ol) (p<0.0l) 
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police record, and in the adolescent group it =j 95.65?. The association 
pattern in table k*23 closely resembled that in table 4,6 when the relation- 
ship between behavioural condition and thn reception-assessment resource 
(with age controlled for) was exandnod, and this therefore prompted the 
researcher to look at a new relationship: that between police record and a 
child's behavioural and emotional condition. The frequency distribution in 
table 4*24 was interesting but somewhat in the expected direction. It 



TABLE 4.24 

COMBINED BEHAVIOURAL AND Ei-IOTIONAL CONDITION BY 
POLICE RECORD (IN PERCENTAGE) 







Had 
record 


No 
record 


(Behav.) 


(Emot . ) 






Bad 


Bad 


6l.k 


25.1 


Bad 


Good 


36.6 


13.2 


Good 


Bad 


0.0 


20.3 


Good 


Good 


0.0 






N 


70 


227 






(p< 0.001) 



showed that, most importantly, all the children with a police record were 
rated as having bad behavioural condition, i*e,, a perfect and positive 
coirelation between police record and behavioural condition. This table 
also shows that those without a police record had only a 3^*3% 
(25.1 13*2) chance of being rated as having bad behavioural condition. 
Having seen this perfect relationship between police record and 
behavioural condition^ let us look at table i|.25. This statistically 
significant table shows only those children with bad behavioural con- 
dition; one group of children had a police record in addition to being 
bad behaviourally, and another group had bad behavioural condition only. 
Although both groups tended to go more to the R.C., there was a 
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TABLE 

li.C. AND A.G^H* BY POUCE RECORD BAD 
BEHAVIOURAL CONDITION ONLY (IN PERCEWVAGE) 



Had No 
record record 



R.C. 92.9 30,2 

N 70 81 



(p< 0.05 (Corrected X^)) 



significant difference in the proportions of children from the two groups 

who went there 92.9^ from the forr:ier group, aiKl BO.ISSi from the latter 

group. This difference of 12.7^ indicated very clearly that if a child had 
a poHce record and was behaviourally bad, he had a 12.7% niore chance to 
go to the R.C^ for assessment than a child vrtio was behaviourally bad but 
did not have a record. This findinjg illustrated further the functioning 
of the Placement Department, 

In addition to sex, ethnicity, I*Q., and school learning difficulty, 
other variables found not associated with the selection of a reception- 
assessment resource were previous admission of the child, nature of his 

separation from his guardian i.e., voluntary versus involuntary 

separation — - contact between the child and his guardian, marital status 
of the guardian, economic condition of the guardian, guardian-agency 
relationship, and caring ability of the guardian. All these had virtually 
no relationship at all i.e,, very low chi-square values though with 

almost no missing values with the dependent variable . However, when 

we considered the variable "admission of sibUngs^', it was found that ^,t 
was statistically related to the selection of a reception-assessment 
resource. Table A •26 shows that while about half of the children with 
siblings in care ware sent to the R.C, and the other half to the A,G.H. 
— — - 55*9^ and hk.l^ respectively most (86.5^) of those with no 
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T ABI£ 4.26 

R.C. AND A.a.H. BY SIBUNO ADMISSION 

^ ( IN PERCENTAGE) 

One or more None 
^, in care In care 



R.C. 55.9 
A.G.H. Mil 

N 177 74 



(p<0.001) 



siblinga in care vrere sent to the R.C. and only 13.5^ to the A.G.H. This 
finding tended to indicate that siblings were likely to be placed together 
in a home~like a^^i^osphere as far as possible. 

When the effect of age was roraoved, more or less the same associa- 
tion pattern was maintained for both age-groups that if a child was 

TA BJLE U.2f? 

R.C. AND A.G.H. BY SIBL2HJ AD^aSSION, 
CONTROLIJrJG FOR AGE ( IN PERCENTAGE) 

5-12 13-15 
One or nwre None One or more None 

in care in care in care in care 

UJC. 510 8275" 73T7 91.2 

A.G.H. 12ii 26sl _8i8 

N 139 40 33 34 

(p^ 0.001) (Not signiacant) 

(phi -0.2517) (phi -0.1909) 

(C 0.2441) (C = 0.1875) 



admitted into care alone, he was very likely sent to the Ft.G. for assess- 
ment, although this wos statistically true only in the pre-adole scent 



* This may be an over-stated sentence since, the way this concept was 
defined, the admission of the cldld involved and of his siblinga might 
not have been carried out at the same time. However, from experience 
gained during coding, it appeared that the majority (over 70J^ maybe) of 
the children were adin'.tted into care together with their siblings at the 
same time, if there were any siblings involved at all. 
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group ~— . bee table 4 #27. When the phi and con'- 'ngency coefficient values 
in the pre-adolescent group were compared vdth those in the adolescent 
group, we discover that the association pattern in the first table was not 
very much stronger than that in the second table, implying that sibling 
admssion appeared to be a rather powerful variable in affecting the 
selection of a reception-assessment resource for the child, especially in 
the pre-adolescent group. 

The influence of this variable "sibling admission^' was still 

partially felt when the child •s behavioural condition one of the most 

powerful independent variables identified thus far was held constant. 

Table 4.28 reveals that if a child was behaviourally bad, almost automatic- 
ally he was sent to the R.C. and that having sibli^ng admission only 

TABLE 4>28 

R.C. AND A.G.H. BY SIBLING ADMISSION, CONTROLLING 
FOR BEHAVIOURAL CONDITION (IN PERCEifTAGE) 

Bad behaviour Good behaviour 

One or more None One or iiiore None 
in care in care in care in care 

R.C. 86.4 89.7 38.4 75.0 

A.G.H. 13.6 10.3 61.6 25.0 

N 66 58 112 16 

(Not significant) (p<0.02 (Corrected X^)) 



increased his chance by a negligible 3-3/^ (13.6 - 10.3) of being sent to 
the A.G.H. than a child with no sibling admission. On the other hand, if 
a child had good behavioural condition, having sibling admission greatly 
increased his chance by 36.6^ (61.6 - 25*0) of being sent to the A.G.H. 
It therefore appeared that sibling admssion was a rather influential 
vazlable our worker considered in selecting a reception-assessment 
resource for a child} as far as possible, siblings tended to be placed 
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together in a home-like atmosphere even for assessment. 

B. The Problem of Availability of Space in the R.C. 

In this research, information was intended to secui^e on the choice 
of reception-assessment resource. This choice factor Kas an important one 
because if a child was forced to be placed in the A.G.H. due to unavaila- 
bility of space in the R,C., the consequences might be unsatisfactory in 
terms of, firstly, possibility of placement breakdown due to the inability 
of the A.G.H. to handle children with severe problems, and, secondly, 
possibility of incomplete assessment as a result of the first outcome. 
The end-product would therefore be misuse of the A.G*H. and damage to the 
child. The original intention of this research was to control tor 
availability of space while looking at factors which affected the place- 
ment of a child; this then v/ould enable the researcher to detennine the 
extent to which availability of space was a problem. However, as it was 
noted in Chapter III, no infonaation on the choice factor could be 
collected from the file, T^^o possible reasons could be advanced to 
explain this lack of information on choice. One reason might be that this 
simply was not an important piece of information in planning for the child; 
information on his adjustments and problems and on his guardian's function- 
ing was gener^^lly mucJi mord valuable. Therefore, after a child was placed, 
information on the initial placement process was simply ovet^looked; the 
Child Data Form also tended to play down the importance of this choice 
factor. The second reason might be that there actually v;ere fov/ cases 
where the children were placed in the A.G.H, due to lack of spaces in the 

R.C. In other words, the placemert of children including those with 

severe problems - — . in the A.G.H. was actually the original intention of 
the workers concerned and was deemed to be appropriate in the sense that 
was thought the A.G.H. could handle them. As a result, the choice 
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factor was i^imply not mentioned in the file. Although it was abxindantly 
clear from the analyses in section A that the placement of a child in the 
receptlon-asseesraent resource followed a specific pattern, and that certair 
information were relied upon more heavily than others, it stiLX appeared 
that possibility of reluctant placements in the A.G.H» had to be detected 
in order to better depict the placenient picture. 

In the absence of infonnation on the choice factor, an alternative 
approach simLlar to "deviant case analysis" was adopted. To be able to 
use this method, vre had to rnako' one assumption which was consistent with 
Hypothesis 1 stated in Chapter II. Since we recognized that the A.G.H. 
was supposed to be f oi« the use of children with less serious problenis — - 
and this was fo\md to be true based on results of the analyses in section 

A we co'ild assume that some children with bad problem condition 

found in the A.G.H» were likely to have been placed there due to lack of 
spaces in the R»C. Put it the other way: we would have a bigger chance to 
find reluctant placements in the ^^bad condition^* A.G.H. cases than in the 
"good condition" A.G.H. cases. Of course, we could not say that all the 
A.G.H. cases with "bad condition" were reluctant placements because we had 
to allow for flexibility of the A.G.H. in handling children. In this 
sense, the task remained wa3 to identify a variable or variables which 
could best suggest that the placeraent of the child in the A,G,H, was 
reluctantly carried out due to lack of a space in the RtC Therefore, 
the first thing done before we began the analysis was to select only those 
cases in both the R.C. and A.G.H* which had b^en rated as having overall 
bad condition. This yielded a total of l^L R.C. cases and 26 A.G.H, 
cases, and these H? cases forraed the base for analyses. The second step 
taken was to compare the R.C. cases with the A.G.H. cases on those 
variables which were recognized as having relevancy in affecting the 
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placement & child in the reception-assessment resource.* 

Soae people might think that since the age of a child had a lot to 
do vdth the selection of a receptj-v^n-assessment resource ard also with the 

behavioural condition of the child both of these were found to be 

true, as we have seen age therefore could be a telling variable of 

reluctant placement. If this were true, no further analyses would be 
required and we might conclude th&t those children over 12 years old 
placed in the A.G.H. represented reluctant placements, which would amount 
to 14.28^ of all the 98 A.G.H. cases. To illustrate this assumption 
entailed examining three variables at the same time for the total sample: 
the age, the reception-assessment resource, and the bei\avioural condition 
of a child, and table 4.29 shows such relationships. In the R.G. group, 

fkBl£ 4.29 

BEHAVIOURAL GONDITION BY AGE AND RECEPTION- 
ASSESSIffiNT RESOURCE (IN PERCE WTA ftE) 

R.C. A.G.H. 



Good behav. condition 
Bad behav. condition 

N 



5-12 


13-15 


5-12 


13-15 




20.0 


73.8 


64.3 




80.0 


26.2 


25.7 


124 


75 


84 





(p< 0.001) (Not significant) 



it yras indeed the case that most (80. Q^) of the adolescents were rated as 
having bad behavioural condition, and there were only 56.5% of the 
pre-adolescents who were rated the same. This therefore meant that being 
an adolescent in the R.C, he had a much bigger chance of having bad 

^ Of course, the analyses in section A above gave excellent leads to the 
selection of some of these variables, which were age, behavioural con- 
dition, emotional condition, admission reason, child-peer relationship, 
and police record* 
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behavj-mira"! -onditioa an a pre-adole^cent, c oirt in the age was 

positively associated vdth lad behavioural condiidon. However, when v/e 
look at the association between age and behavioural condition in the A.G.H 
group, no such pattern existed: there were almost the same proportions 
of children from the two age-groups who had bad behavioural condition. 
In other words, if age could be used to tell the extent of reluctant 
placeinent in the A.O.H., the adolescent group should be very much 
positively associated '/dth bad behavioural condition, as it was found 
to be the case in the R*C. group; the absence of this relationship in 
the A .CH. therefore pointed to the conclusion that these children 
were not actually placed there reluctantly, although placing them there 
meant violation of the age^uota set for the A,G,H, It might well be 
that placing these few adolescents there was thought to be beneficial, 
i^s long as they did not exhibit severe behavioural condition. This 
finding therefore prompted the researcher to continue his search of 
telling variable (s) through the examination of cages with overall bad 
condition. 

Before any fui'ther analyses were attempted, v^e had to be clear, 
of the reasoning behind them, and be aware of the way the findings emerged 
from these analyses was interpreted. Since we are going to examine only 
those cases with overall bad condition (the reason for doing this had 
been explained above), and since overall problem condition was found 
to be positively correlated with ohild-peer relationship (rtet - 0,66), 
with police record (rtet = O.ik), vdth behavioural condition 

(^tet =^ 0.91)^ and with emotional condition (rtet - 0.47) 

see Appendix "L"-»^ we would expect, firstly, that most of the sample 

^ Overall problem condition would be associated with adiassion reason 
too ™— 3oe table /+.11 which shewed a statistically significant 
relationsliip between admission reason and combined behavioural and 
emotional condition because overall problem condition was 

r>" obtained after Ci.inbining the scores in the three major problem-areas. 
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cases vdth negative attribute would be "picked up" in the tables we are 
going to build, and, secondly, that the proportions of cases with positive 
attribute br^gative attribute wc. Od be the same in both the R.C. and 
A.G.H. because ^t^ould bo illogical to say that overall problem condition 
correlated positivelx^fith these variables only in the R.C. and not in the 
A.G.H. cases, or vice v^^u^(Of course, regarding this second expecta- 
tion, the R.C. should have most or all of the cases with a police recoil 
and the A.G.H. should have a very small numbt of or no cases with a 
police record, due to the different modes of operation of these two 
resource-types.) As a result, based on the amount of deviation from thnse 
two expectations, we might be able to suggast the extent of reluctant 
placement in the A.G.H. due to lack of spaces in the R.C. 

Table 4.30 shows that, as expected, there was no significant 
difference in the adndssion reasons between the R.C. and A.G.H. In both 
groups, child's problem constituted about half of all the reasons given, 
temporary family problem about one-third of all the reasons, and permanent 
family problem only about 1U% on the average. The predominance of child's 
problem among all the reasons cited was expected, since the cases 
considered were all rated as having bad condition overall. 



TABLE k.30 



ADMISSION REASON BY R.C. AND A.G.H. ^- BAD 

CO NDITION CASES ONLY (IN PERCENTAGE) 



R.C. 



A.G.H. 



Temp. fara. prob. 
Perm. fam. prob. 
Child's prob. 



30.6 
12.4 
54.5 

121 



34.6 
15.4 
46.2 



Other 

N 



26 



(Not significant) 
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TADIi: 4.31 

BEHAVIOURAL CONDITION BY R.C. AND A.G.H. — — BAD 
C ONDITION CASES ONLY (I N PERCENTAGE) 





R.C. 


A.G.H. 


Good 
Fair 
Poor 
V. Poor 
N 


0.0 
7.4 
42.1 

121 


• 0.0 

11.5 
53.8 



(Not signif-" -lant) 



TABI£ h.}2 

EliOTIONAL CONDITION BY R.C. AND A.G.H. BAD 

CONDITION CASES ONLY (IN PERCENTAGE) 





R.C. 


A.G.H. 


Good 


28.1 


30.8 


Fair 


29.8 


15.4 


Poor 


42.1 


51^8 


N 


121 


26 



(Not significant) 



TABLE i^.33 

CHIIJ)-PEER REUTIONSHIP BY R.C. AND A.G.H. 

BAD CONDITION CASES ONLY (III PERCENTAGE) 

R.C. A.G.H. 

Positive 25.4 23.1 

Negative 2/ll6 2ii5l 

N 118 ^5 

(Not significant) 
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TABLE 4>3U 

POLICE RECORD BY R.C* AND A.G.H, DAD 

CONDITION CASES ONT X (IN PSRCEmGE) . 

R>G. k.O.H. 

Had record 11.5 
No record 51>2 ag,5 

N 121 ^26 

(p< 0.01 (Corrected )) 



Again, as expected, most of the cases in tables 4.31 and 4,32 had 
respectively bad behavioural and bad emotional condition, and there vas no 
significant difference between the R,C. and A.G.H. in getting these 
problem cases. The R.G. had 92. 55^ (42.1 50.4) of the cases vhich were 
behaviourally bad, and 71.9^ (29.8 4- ^2.1) cf the cases which were 
emotionally badj on the other hand, the A.G.H. 's proportions of bad cases 
in the behavioural and emotional areas weire respectively &B.k% 
(53*S + 3k.(>) and 69. 21^ (15.4 + 53. S)- 

The frequency distri-butdon of the cases in table 4.33 again 
indicated that our expectations were correct in that there were far more 
oases with negative attribute than positive attribute, and that the R.G. 
and A.GtH. had about the same proportions of cases with positive or 
negative attilbute. This time, the R.G. had 74.65S of the cases which had 
negative child-peer relationship, and the A.G.H. had an equally high 
proportion of 76.9^. 

Table 4.34 has a different but expected pattern. We can easily 
see that about half (48.8?S) of the R.O. cases with Overall bad condition 
had police record, coapared to 11.5/^ of the A.G.H. cases. Our second 
expectation was thus f\ilfiXled. Also, this table liad "picked up" &6»6% 
(4^.65^ of 121 plus 11.55^ of 26) of all the 70 cases in the total sample 




h police record; and this met with our first expectation. 
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Ha\lng examined these various relationships in the sample, the 
impression one would obtain was that all of these variables could not be 
used to tell the extent of reluci u .t placement, since there \m& no 
significant amount of deviation from the two expectations formulated. 
Somehow, we also realized that some of these variables must contain clues 
regarding the extent of reluctant placement because these variables had 
been ^ven to be the most influential ones in helping the worker choose 
a reception-assessment resource for a child. This conviction therefore 
led the researcher to re-examine the findings obtained thus far. 

We had seen that admission reason was not the best variable to 
predict the kind of reception-assessment resource a child would get — — . 

see tables 4.10 and 4.11 because the cogency of this variable was 

overshadowed by age and the combined behavioural and emotional condition 
of a child. In other words, this variable would give only lindted clue 
regarding the extent of reluctant placement. Child-peer re.lationship was 
not a powerful variable either because its actual strength was largely 
buried by age and combined behavioural and eiootional condition of a child 

see tables 4.16 and 4.21. The emotional condition of a child was 
also found to have somewhat limited power, especially in the presence of 
behavioural condition and age, although it alone tended to account for 

some variation in the selection phenomenon see tables 4,7 aud 4.8. 

On the other hand, behavioural condition of a child tended to dictate to 
a very significant extent the kind of reception-assessment resource chosen 

for him, regardless of the age and emotional condition of the child - 

see tables 4.6 and 4.8. Police record was also found to be very powerful 
and was not affected by age (see table 4.23), In fact, its predictive 
power increased in the presence of bad behavioural condition (table 4.25). 
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VlViat all these findings revealod was that police record was the single 
most powerfttL predictor of the kind of reception-assessment resource 
selected for a child: if he had d record^ very snrelv he wo\tLd bo sent to 
the R.C. for assessment. Consequently, we could assume that any A*'^.H. 
children who had a police record and hence were behaviourally bad 
represented reluctant plaq^ments due to lack of spaces in the R,C» Table 
4.35> which was a variant of table sheds light on the extent of 

reluctant placement, and shows that 23.8^ (5 out of 21) of the A.G,H. 

TABLE it. 35 

POLICE RECORD BY R,C. AND A.G.H. BAD 

BEHAVIOURAL CONPrf ION ONLY (IN PERCEOTAGE) 





R.C. 


A.G.H. 


AU 


Had I'ecord 


50.0 


23.8 


46.4 


No record 


50 






N 


130 


21 


151 



(p<0.05 (Corrected X^)) 



cases, which had a poUce record and were behaviourally bad, should not 
have been placed there. Since there were altogether ^S A.G.H, cases, it 
meant that 5.1^ (5 out of 98) of the A.G.H. children could be said to have 
been placed there due to lack of space in the R.C. 

The use of police record to tell the extent of reluctant placement 
represented an indirect way to answer the question of availablDity of space 
in the R.C, but was statistically and conceptually sound. Through the 
process of elaboration, police record was singled out as the most 
influential variable: i.e., if a child was behaviourally bad and had a 
poHce record, he was sent to the R.C. for assessment as far as possible. 
It was based on this finding that we assumed this was because the R.C. 
Q -appeared ^o be the better resource of the two to handle this kind of 
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child J although the A^G.H^ should be allowed for flexibility to handle 
behaviourally bad children, when it came to problem children who had been 
in conflict with the Uw, it would be an entirely different matter. Con- 
sequently, any children who had a police record in the A.G.H. could be 
assumed to have been placed there reluctantly due to lack of spaces in the 
RiC*, and this produced 5 cases which constituted 5.15^ of the A.G.H/sub- 
sample. 

Although, theoretically speaking, the a.O.H, was less equipped to 
handle children with bad behavioural condition, it did not appear that the 
A.G.H. could not at all. The unavailability of professionally qualified 
personnel in the A.G.H. to assess the child prompted the A.G.H. worker to 
rely on professionals in the community. Table 4.36 shows that the A.G^H. 
did tend to use professionals in the community to assess its children more 

TABIE U.36 

USE OF OUTSIDE ASSESSMENT PR0FESSI0NAI5 BY 
RECEPTION^SSESSIffitTT RESOURCE (IN PERCEaffAGE) 





R.C. 


A.G.H. 


All 


Had used 
Had not used 

N 


57.0 
121 


73.1 


59.9 
147 



(Not significant) 



often than the R.C. \?y 16.3^ (73 .1 - 57.0) although this association was 
not statistically significant. As a result, there was aljflost no difference, 
in the propoiticns of children who had been assessed (i.e., at least a 
psychological examination) in both the R»C. (39. 35^) and the A.G.H. (34.65^). 
In other words, these findings tended to reveal that although the means 
of assessment in the R.C. was different from that in the A.G.H. in termr, 
of the types of professionals involved, children with overall bad condition 
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in both types of resources appeared to have been^ in general, adequately 
assessed before they were discharged from the resource* ^t therefore 
appeared that the A,G*H# had its own way to handle problem children, and 
this tended to confirm our speculation in the beginning of this chapter 
that the W.B., which kept most of its children with overall bad condition 
in A^G.H. instead of the R.C., tended to be self-sufficient in assessing 
its children. 

■ \ 

C. Summary 

The focus of this chapter was on the admission of children direct 
from the community into the R.C, and A.G.H,, and its purpose was to 
isolate or identify those variables which were influential in the selection 
of reception-assessment resource for these children. Throughout the 
analysis, HjTpothesis 1 formulated in Chapter 11 served as a guide, and the 
principle of elaboration was followed. The problem of availability of 
space in the R.C. was tackled in a separate section because there simply 
was no such information in the file or record. Using a method similar to 
"deviant case analysis", it was found that availability of space did not 
actually constitxxte a problem at all because there were only 5.1^^ of all 
the 9^ A.G.H. cases vMch could be eaid to have been placed in the AtG.H. 
reluctantly due to lack of sfaces in the R.C. Further analyses revealed 
that the A.G.H. actually could handle adequately, if not efficiently, 
children with overall bad conditions this was especia?ly tnae with the 
V/,B. where most of the children who needed assessment because of their 
bad problem condition were kept in the A.G»H. 

In the process of analysis, all those variables whi.ch were thought 
to be logically relat.>d to the selection of reception-assessment resource 
were considered. Those individual variables found significantly and 
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conceptually related to the dependent variable were: behavioural 
condition, emotionr.l condition, sibling admission, polLce record, admission 
reason, child-guardian relationshi.p, child-v/orker relationship and child- 
peer relationship. However, when these variables were looked at again 
in depth and when the influence of other variables was rentoved, it turned 
out that the single moot influential variable was police record, i.e», 
as long as a child had a police record, very definitely he was sent to the 
R«C, Behavioural condition camo second in iuportance, Einotional condi- 
tion, sibling adMs si on and child-peer relationship were not actually very 
influential although, under certain circumtances, their effects were 
felt» The age of a child tended to have a significant influence throughout 
the analysis despite its inability to ^^cover up^' the effect of police 
record and behavioural condition. Therefore, it appeared that, in select- 
ing a reception-assessment resource for a child, the worker relied upon 
only a rather limited amount of information, which could be classified into 

two types: situational (i.e., age quota maybe availability of 

space too) and child's behavioural (i»e., police record and behavioural 
condition). Onlj^ when the child had no poHce record and was 
behaviourally good were his emotional condition, sibling admission and 
child-peer relationship considered. Physical/health condition was found 
to be unrelated at all with the selection of the R.C* or A.G.H. 

Two other things were evident. The first thing was that vrork- 
abiHty of a child could best be predicted from his ability to get along 
vath his peers. If we knew that he was sociable with his friends, we 
could say that 72.3^ of the time he would be co-operative with his woricer. 
The second thing that came out from these anal^'^ses was that admission 
reason alone appeared to have rather limited cogency in predicting the 
kind of reception-assessment resource that would ultimately be selected 
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for the child. The main reason for this was because ihe adirdssion reason 
cited did not necessarily imply or indicate the child's actual behavioural 
condition, which was the main concern for o\ir placement workers • This 
meant that relying on admission information alone would only give us 
suggestive leads and would not be sufficient to enable us to plan 
effectively for the child. 
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CHAPTER V 

STAY IN THE RECEPTION^ASSESSMEafT RESOURCE 
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The problem of duration of care vdll be tackled in this chapter. 
Specifically, we want to fiiyd oirt two things: the pattern of flow of 
children in the various reception-assessment resources, and the character- 
istics of children who stayed in the resource for different lengths of 
time. To describe objectively the first phenomenon, the pattern of flow 
of children will be examined from different angles. To identify the 
deterrents to movement of children in the reception-assessment resource, 
variables will be oross-tabxilated against length of stay to reveal their 
individual relationships with duration of care, and a computer programme 
called A.I.D. will later be used to analyse the interactions of the 
deterrents identified, so that the relative explanatory pcMer of the 
various predictor variables could be deterndned. In our analyses, fir^l- 
ings obtained elsewhere wiU be compared with ours, whenever possible. 
When the situation in the various reception-assessment resources is better 
understood, efficient and effective planning can be undertaken by the 
Agency. 

A. The Movement Rate and Turn-over Rate 

Before we begin to examifle the deterrents to mvemnt, let us take 
a look at the. movement rate and turn-over rate calculated for each of the 
A.G.H^^s and the R.C. Since the formulae had already been discussed in 
Chapter II, we can now move directly into describing the data which were 
used in the calculation of the movement rate, which was primarily a 
description of the average number of children per month the reception- 
assessment resource had. 

The data used in the calculation of the jnovement rate were all the 
children adnitte4 into the resource direct from the coimunity, regardless 
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Of age, duration of care and assessment status. The R.C. data made avail- 
able to the researcher by the former Director of Institutions consisted of 
the names of the childi-en and their respective admission and discharge 
dates. The A.G.H. data wore more complete >dth dates of birth of the 
children and the nappes of the workers as well. Consequently, while the 
A.G»H. data could be broken down into finer categories on age, a similar 
breakdown of the R.C. data was not possible unless a manual and time- 
consuidng search of the files for the birth-dates of the children was 
carried out. This meant that, in later analyses, some comparisons could 
only be made between the A.G.H. 's, and not between the A.G.H. and R.C.; 
such lirdtation is evident in table 5.1. 

The R.C. has six times as many beds as the A.G.H. Therefore, in 
calculating the movement rate for the R.C, some adjustment would have to 
be made in order to enable the R.C. rate to be compared validly with the 
A.G.H. rate. In other words, we would have to look at the R.C. movement 
rate as one calculated for a facility with only six beds. In this way, 
the movement rates calculated for the R.C. and for each of the A.G.H, 's 
were as follows: 

The R.C. ^ 1 + 2 -f- 3 + = 482 

months of operation x 6 37 x 6 

=» 2.2 children in and oxit each month assuming that it had only 
six beds (or the true movement rate in the R.C. was 13.0 with 
thirty-six beds); z = 1.4412 with a standard deviation of 
0.3939 and an arithmetic mean of 1.6034 



Since the age break-down of the R.C. children was impossible, we had 
to assume that all the children in the R.C. were five years or older 
on the belief that no children under five should be admitted into an 
institution, as specified by the C.W.L.A. 
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A = Child less than 5 years old B = Child 5 to 12 years old 

C - Child over 12 years old 

1 = Length of stay equal to or less than 7 days 

2 = Length of stay rthore than 7 but equal to or less than 60 days 

3 = Length of stay raore than 60 days 

4 = Actual length of stay not deterndned at time of sampling, i.e., child 

had stayed for more than 7 but less than 60 days at time of sampling. 
(The above symbols vdll be further employed in the following discussion.) 
^ Multiple admissions were also included here. 
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The Central Branch A .0 .H . = Bl + B2 + B3 + B/t + CI + C2 + C3 + GL 

months of operation 

= ^ 1«3 children per month} 
37 

a « -0.7773 

The East Branch A.G.H, = gZj, =1.7 children per month; z « 0.2812 

14 

The first North Branch A.G.H. = 18 = 1.5 chUdren per month j z = -0.2625 

12 

the second North Branch A.G.H. ^ 12j= 1.9 children per roonthj z - 0.6W|0 

7 

The West Branch A.G.H. « ^lO - 1.1 children per month} z ^ -1.3262 

37 

Therefore, ve may say that, comparing the movement rates calculated, the 
R.C. had the largest number of children (2.2) in and out each month 
assuming that it only had six beds at any given tine, followed by the 
second North Branch A.G.H. and the East Branch A.G.H. with 1.9 and 1.7 
children per month respectively. At the other end of the continuum, the 
West Branch A.G.H. had exactly half the number of children the R.C. had 
in and out per month. The Central Branch A.G.H. v^as the second least 
mobile home with 1.3 children, and the first North Branch A.G.H. had 
1.5 children per month in and out. Translating these figures into relative 
terms and gra^i form, assuming that these figures were normally distrib- 
uted, we obtained chart 5»1, which essentially expresses the " performance*' 
(i.e., readiness of the resource to have its beds available for use) of 
the R.C. and the various A.G.H. 's in terms of percentages. Visually, we 
can right a^^ay realize that the R.C. tended to have the highest degree of 
flow of children in and out — — 42 .51^^ above the average rate. At the 
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CHART 5.1 

BAR GRAPH OF MOVEMENT OF CHILDREN 
IN THE RECEPTlON-ASSESSt^M' RESOURCE 



1st N.B. 
A.G.H. 



10.26^ 



42.51^ 



11.03; 



E.B. 
A.G.H. 



23.89^ 



2nd N.B. 
A.G.H. 



- 1 



0 + 1 



Percent-equivalent of z -distribution 



R.C. 



other extreme, the West Branch A.G.H. appeared to be least satisfactory in 
temss of making available its beds for use by children who needed assess- 
ment . — - it was 40.82JS below average. The most satisfactory A.G.H. in 
this respect was the second North Branch A.G.H. which started its opera- 
tion in February 1971, and which had a movement rate of 23.S95f above 
average. This home was followed by the East Branch A.G.H. which could 
manage to maintain a movement rate of 21.03% above average. Slightly 
below average in maintaining a high movement rate was the first North 
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Branch A.G.H. — ~ this home is no longer an A.G.H. It also appeared that 
the Central Branch A.G.H, failed to absorb readily children who needed 
assessment because its movement rate v;as 26*23$ below average, and this 
placed tlie home in the second last position in its ability to provide bed- 
spaces l^or children. This pictorial interpretation of the movement rates 
of the vai:vous reception-assessment resources of course coincided vdth our 
earlier findings. 

Before moving into describing the tui.i-over rate whose crucial 
criterion was whether or not a child had been assessed, we should describe 
the frequency distribution of children in table 5*1 from a different angle* 

Looking at the A.G.HJs first, we can see that most (7^.1% or 121\ of the 

^ 155^ 

children were between 5 and 12 years old on admission. The over-twelve 
age-group constituted 14.255 and the under-five age-group 7.7^* While the 
Central Branch A.G.H. seemed to have the highest percentage of the under- 
five age-group (12.75S) than any of the other homes, tie first North Branch 
A*G»H, tended to have the highest proportion of adolescents {^2.6%). The 
West Branch A •G.H. also seemed to have a fairly high proportion of teen- 
agers in its population (19!^0* 

There was clear evidence that some of the reception-assessment 

resources were used for short-term holding purposes notably the West 

Branch A.G.H. with one-quarter (26.2^) of its population stay for a week 
or lessj the Central Branch A.G.H. with 21.^5^; and the East Branch A.G.H. 
wj.th 19^25^i On the other hand, the second North Branch A.G.H. seemed to 
have the lowest percentage (7 »7%) of transiento. Looking at those who had 
stayed for more than two mnths, the R.C. topped the list with 51-455^, 
followed closely by the V/est Branch A.G.H. with 47.6jS. The East Branch 
A.G.H; had only 23.1^ of its children stay for more than two months 
because it was able to discharge of its children between eight days 

O 
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and two months. The observation that the West Branch A^G.H. had the 
highest number of transients who stayed for .a week or less as well as the 
second highest number of children vrho stayed for more than two months, 
among all the other resources, revealed that once a cldld was admitted into 
this horaa, he would either Likely stay for a very short time or for a 
long time. Later analyses will try to identify factors which affected 
duration of care^ 

The data used in the calculation of ihe turn-over rate were the 
entire sample of 297 cases. As one may recall, the crucial criterion in 
the tum-over-rate formla was whether or not a child had been assessed, 
i»e., at least a psychological examination, before discharge from the 
receptions-assessment resource/ In this way, all the children who were 
still in the resource on the "cut-off" date of the study, i.e., 
August 31, 1971 > and those who had never been assessed by the time they 
were discharged were excluded from the calculation. Since the x^ecognized 
length of time required to assess and plan for a child v/as not more than 
two months, we therefore intended to evaluate how practical tlds time- 
variable was and to suggest what the most appropriate time would seem to 
be to assess a child. 

Table 5.2 summarizes the turn-over rates calculated for the 
various reception-assessment resources under three different time-periods: 
assessed and discharged 1) between 8 and 60 days, 2) between 8 and 
85 days, and 3) between 8 and I50 days. Time-period one represented the 
one recognized by our workers as sxifficient to assess and plan for a 
child; 85 days represented the average (median) nujnber of days a child 
spent in the reception-assessment resource; and I50 days was the length 
of time three-<iuarters of our children spent in the reception-assessment 
resource. It can be seen that, in all, two months was not a practical 
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time-varLable at all only 24*3^ of the children were assessed and 

discharged within two months. In this group, the R.C. and the first 
North Branch A.G.H, appeared to be able to assess and discharge their 

children much quicker 26. 5?^ and 2B.6% respectively than the 

other resources. On the other hand, the Central Branch A.O.H* never did 
assess and discharge a child within two months* 



TABLE 5-2 

TURN-OVER RATE BY RECEPTION^SSESSMENP RESOURCE 
AND VARIED lEtCTHS OF TIME 





8-60 


Days 
8-85 


, 8-150 


N 


R.C. 


26. 5^ 


42.0$^ 


75.3^ 


162 


Central Branch A.G.K. 




16.7% 


33.3^ 


6 


East Branch A.G.H. 


16.7^ 


16.7% 


16.7^ 


6 


1st North Branch A.G.H. 


28.6^ 




57.1^ 


7 


2nd North Branch A.G.H. 


16.7^ 


33.3^ 


100.0^ 


6 


Meet Branch A.G.H. 


15. 85? 


15.8^ 


36.^ 


19 


All 


24. 3^ 


37.9^ 


68.9% 


?.06 



When we allowed twenty-five days more, the over-all turn-over rate 
rose 13.6^ to 37.9^ from 24.3^. This meant that 85 days was still not 
sufficient to assess and plan for otxr children. The R.C. and the first 
North Branch A.G.H. continued to maintain an above-average turn-over rate 
of k2.0% and 42. 95^ respectively. The Central Branch A.G.H. had now 
assessed and discharged 16.?^ of its children. The second North Branch 
A.G.H. also appeared to be able to assess and discharge more of its 
children, and thit\ brought its turn-over rate up to 33. 3/^* However, twenty- 
five days extra meant nothing to the East Branch A.G.H. and the West Branch 
A.G.H. in terms of their ability to assess and discharge more children. 

When 150 days or five months was selected to be the time-variable 
in calculating the turn-over rate, there was a substantial increase in the 
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number of children whom the reception-assessment resource in general had 
assessed and discharged. The over-all turn-over rate now was 68.9^ — . 
an increase of 31*0?^ from 37*95^ u/ider the second condition. The second 
North Branch A.G.H. brought its turn-over rate up frm 33.3^ before to 
100^, and became the only resource which had achieved this perfect rate 
witldn this time-period of five months. The R.C^ continued to perform 
above average and had a si^-dficant increase in the number of children who 
had been assessed and discharged; by now, the R.C« turn-over rate was 
15*yf>* The West Branch A.G.H. had also had a 215^ increase. Surprisingly, 
the East Branch A.G.H. had no change at all in its turn-over rate within 
these extra 65 days or two months. There was some mcxlerate increase in the 
number of children the Central Branch A.G.H* and the first North Branch 

A.G.H. had assessed and discharged an increase of 16.55? and Ik*^ 

respectively. 

The over-all impression one would get thus far was two-fold. 
Firstly, the initia31y identified time of two months obviously was 
insufficient to assess and plan for a child, at least as shown by the 
data. Eighty-five days would not be a practical one either. The fact 
that nearly seven in ten (6S.9^) children had been assessed and discharged 

within 150 days, and that some resources notably the R.C. and the 

second North Branch A.G.H. — - could achieve very high turn-over rates 
suggested that if sufficient control was exercised, much more children 
could be assessed and planned for within a time shorter than I50 ^ays. 

Secondly, there was clear evidence that some resources were used 
more for holding than assessment purposes. Assundng that the twelve 
children still in the reception-assessment resource on the '^cut-off" date 
of the study were randomly distributed among the various resources, table 
5.3 describes the proportion of children who had stayed in the resource 
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for at least seven days and who were assessed eventually, i.e., the 
proportion of children used in the calculation of the turn-over rate. 
Thus, it can be seen that most of the second North Branch A.G.H. and the 
R.C. children were aaaessed eventually 85.75^ and 8I./45C respectively, 

TABI£ 5.3 

PROPORTION OF CHILDREN STAYED FOR MORE THAN 
SEVEN DAYS kW EVEOT UALLY ASSESSED 

P roportion 

R.C. 162 = Bl.k% 

199 

Central Branch A.G.H. _6 = 18.8^ 

32 

East Branch A.G.H. _6 = 35-3/^ 

17 

Isfc North Branch A.G.H. Jl =» 46.7^ 

15 

2nd North Branch A.G.H. 6 = 85.756 

7 

West Branch A.G.H, 12 » 70.45^ * 

27 

All 206 = 69.4^ 

297 



The West Branch A.G.H. also had 70.4^ of its children eventually assessed. 
However, the Central Branch A.G.H, children were least likely assessed 
vdth a low of The East Branch A.G.H. and the first North Branch 

A.G.H. also appeared to have a rather low tendency to have their children 
assessed psychologically. What this meant was that saiae i'esources were 

* The denominator was 27 and not 28 because one filo was unlocatable. 
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used more as holding places rather than assessment places, or that the 
primary objective of the reception-assessment resource was lost in some 
instances. Further, when we compared tables 5*2, 5-3 and chart 5*1 vlth 
each other, it became evident that the R.C* and the secoi^ North Branch 
A»G.H. topped the list in the movement rate, the tum-over rate and the 
proportion of their children assessed. The West Branch A.G.H, children 
wer<? assessed most of the time too, but this home had the lowest movement 
rate and the second lowest turn-over rato, meaning that this home tried to 
meet the standard of an A*G.H, in an inefficient way probably due to its 
different mode of assessment, as suggested in Chapter IV. On the other 
hand, the Central Branch A,G.H, had the latest proportion of its children 
assessed, the second lc*^est movement rate and the third Icwest turn-over 
rate; this meant that this home appeared to have failed in meeting the 
objective of an A»G.H. and had changed its function from assessment to 
detention. The East Branch had the second lowest proportion of children 
assessed, the lowest turn-over rate, but the third highest movement ratej 
this suggested that this home was probably used more as a short-term 
holding place where the children were seldom assessed. Perhaps the first 
North Branch A.G.H. was "average" in performance among all the resources, 
having about median ratings in these three areas, but this home is no 
longer in operation. 

The above analyses revealed that the R.G. and the second North 
Branch A.G.H. were the two most functional reception-assessment resources. 
All the other ones had much to be desired for in their ability to achieve 
the objective of an A.G.H. Our data also pointed to two other things. 
Firstly, judging the performance of a reception-assessment resource only 
on the basis of the niuaber of children it had had would be incomplete: 
we had also to take into account the ability of the resource to meet the 
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objective specified for its operation the so-called goal-attainment 

inodel of analysis. To be able to maintain a steady and quick flow of 
children in and otit of the reception-assessment resource might not mean 
anything in terms of planning properly for the children* If a resource was 
a reception-assessment one, every child in it shovild theoretically receive 
a decent assessment of his overall f motioning. Secondly, since there was 

no evidence that availability of a placement-resource was a problem 

as noted in Chapter HI, of all the children who were eventually placed 
and the choice of placement resource for whom was known, 92. 5$^ got the 

placement resources considered the best for them we could not say the 

IcM movement and turn-over rates of some resources were due to lack of a 
placement resource. Besides, the sharp contrast in performance between 
the R.C* and the second North Branch A,G.H» on the one hand and the remaining 
A.G.H.'s on the other pointed to the conclusion that some resources were 
simply performing much better than others, and further implied that the 
problem lay on the administration of these resources and not on the avail- 
ability of placement resources, for if availability of placement spaces 
were a problem, why was it confined to only some, nut all, of these 
resources ? 

Having realized the performance of these various reception- 
assessment resources, we would want to move one step beyond to examine the 
deterrents to movement of children in these resources. This would, in 
addition to the analyses above, help us better realize Ihe acliial situa- 
tion in the field. 
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B. Duration of Care (Cross-tabulation)—- 

As mentioned in Chapter I, the phenomenon called "duration of care" 
has caught the attention of a sizable number of child welfare researchers. 
The reasons for their concern were three and sujimarized by Fanshel 
recently (7>65-66). Unintended tenure in care should be avoided as far as 
possible because 1) it would upset our value that normal fandly life 
should be preserved the best we can, 2) it would hold up valuable place- 
ment resources, and 3) it would tend to creato emotional disturbance in our 
children. There is thus no question that duration of care should be brought 
under predictive control, so that our child welfare system can furtction 
effectively and benefit more children and their families. In this sense, 
deterrents to movement in care have to be identified in order tliat appro- 
priate measures could be taken to remedy the situation. 

In our present study, the R.C. and the A.G^H. differed in terms of, 
among other things, duration of care of children. Although there seemed 
to be little difference in the average lengths of stay of children in these 
two types of reception-assessment resoiu^ces, as measured with the median 

statistic 85 days for the R.C, and 88 days for the A.G.H. the 

ranges were different. While the R.C. had a range of 8 to 372 days, the 
A.G.H. had a range of 8 to 86? days with 11.2^ of its 98 children having 
stayed for more than 3V2 days. This difference was most evident in tho 
graph plotted — see chart 5-2. We can easily see that although slightly 
more A.G.H. than R.C. children tended to stay for less than two months, a 
significantly higher proportion of A.G.H. than R.C. children tended to 

stay for eight months or more 22. kt^ for the A.G.H. and 3., 03% for the 

R.C. On the other hand, we also realize that the biggest difference 
between the R.C. and the A.G.H. in terms of length of stay of their 
children occurred within the period of two months and four ninths. 
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C HART 5.2 

GRAPH SHOVaWG PROPORTIONS OF R.C. AND A.G.H. CHILDREN 
WHO HAD STAYED FOR BCTWEEN 8 and 867 DAYS 




8-60 61-120 ia-180 181-2A0 241-300 301-360 361+ 



Length of stay in days 
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In this time-category, 31.825^ of the R.C, children fell, versus only 
I6.335S of the A.G.H, children: a difference of 15. W^. In other words, 
while the R.C, had an inverse rel?.tionship between the number of children 
in care and length of time elapsed, the A.G.H. tended to have a tri -modal 
relationship between these tv/o phenomena • 

But wl'kat were the common variables that affected duration of care? 
As what Fanshel found, *^age'' and ''sex" of a child had nothing to do with 
duration of care in this study^. Table 5-4 ohows that there was no 

TABLE 5.h 

DURATION OF CARE IN RECEPTIOK-ASSESSMEOT 
RESOURCE BY AGE AND SEX (IN PERCENTAGE) 





5-8 


Age 
9-11 


12-15 


Male 


Sex 
Female 


AU 


8-35 


28.9 


23.1 


25.7 


22.3 


31.9 


25.9 


36-85 


18.6 


19.8 


33.0 


23.9 


24.8 


24.2 


86-150 


24.7 


29.7 


22.0 


27.2 


22.1 


25.3 


151-867 


27.8 


27.5 


19.? 


26.6 


21.2 


24.6 


N 


97 


91 


109 


18/+ 


113. 


297 



(Not significant) (Not significant) 



significant difference in the proportions of children from the three age 
groups in terms of the time they had spent in the reception-assessment 
resource. There also was no association between the sex of a child and 
his duration of care. Therefore, age and sex could not be used as 
predictors of duration of care« 



* Although the setting in the present study v/as different from that in 
the Fanshel and other studies, the same phenomenon was pursued. In 
this sense, findings are comparable. (Unless otherwise stated, the 
references cited are those reviewed in Chapter I.) 
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Marital status of the guardian was found interestingly related to 
the length of time a child spent in the resource. Table 5*5 clearly 
indicates that while there appeared to be little difference in the lengths 
of stay between the children whose guardians reinarried and those whose 
guardians were living alone, those children who came from intact families 



TABLE 5.5 

DURATION OF CARE BY MARITAL f:'^^TUS OF 
GUARDIAN (IN PEECEWTAGEJ 







Marriage 
intact 


Remarried 


living 
Alone 


8 


- 35 


26.2 


28.4 


24.4 


36 


^ 85 


a. 5 


16.4 


20.7 


86 


- 150 


16.9 


28.4 


27.4 


151 


- 867 


15.^ 


26^ 






N 


65 


67 


164 



(p<0,02) 



where the guardians had an uninterrupted marriage tended to stay in the 
reception-assessment resource for a much shorter time than those from the 
other two groups. 67.75C of the children from the marriage intact group 
stayed for about three months or less, whereas only about hh% from the 
other two groups stayed for the same length of time. This finding in part 
supported Maas's results. 

Another variable which was found to be significantly related to 
duration of care was the caring ability of the guardian (see table 5.6) • 
It appeared that those childreii who had capable guardians who could pro- 
vide reasonably good care to them spent much shorter a time in the 
reception^ssessment resource than those who had unable guardians, 57«A^ 
of the children from the former category stayed for about three months or 
less, but only from the latter category stayed for the same length 
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TABI£ 5.6 

DURATION OF CARE BY GUARDIAN'S CARING 
ABIUTY (IN PERCENTAGE) 



Able or 

doubtful Urable 



8 


- 35 


32.3 


16.4 


36 


- 85 


25.1 


23.4 


86 


- 150 


21.0 


31.3 


151 


- 867 


21.6 


28.9 




N 


167 


128 






(P<0.01) 





of time. 

Since the primary fvinctlon of a reception-assessment resource was 
to assess and plan for a child, the relationship between a child's assess- 
ment status and duration of care had to be exandned. Table 5.7 shows that 
65^ of the children who were never assessed tended to stay in the resource 



TABUS 5.7 

DURATION OF CARE BY ASSESSMENT STATUS 
(IN PERCENTAGE ) 



Not 

Assessed Assessed 



8 - 35 11.5 65.0 

36 - 85 25.3 21.3 

86 - 150 30.9 10.0 

151 - 867 32il _ii8 

N 217 80 



(p < 0.001) 



for not more than 35 days, compared to only 11.5^ of the assessed children. 
Put it the other way: if wc knew that a child was not going to be assessed 
for one reason or another (e.g., to detain him temporarily only), the 
chance that he would stay for more than 85 days was unlikely (13.85? only)j 

erJc 



on the other hand, if a child was to be assessed, he would likely stay 
for a much longer time. The implication was probably that assessmant was 
part of a long-range plan designed for the child: if assessment was 
required, a detailed plan would likely be necessary, and planning takes 
time. But what was not clear was the amount of time required to enable 
our workers plan reasonably well for a child. From our data, it appeared 
that the required time probably fell between 86 and I50 days. 

The cogency of admssion reason in predicting duration of care has 
become one of the major points of interest to most of the child welfare 
researchers. In this study, our data overwhelmingly pointed to an absence 
of significant relationship between admission reason and duration of care* 



TABIE 5.8 

DURATION OF CARE BY ADMISSION 
REASON (IN PERCEOTAGE) 







Temp. fam. 


Perm. fam. 


Child's 








problem 


problem 


problem 


Other 


8 


- 35 


29.1 


31.7 


19.4 


11.1 


36 


- 65 


21.3 


30.2 


23.5 


33.3 


86 


- 150 


20.5 


20.6 


33.7 


33.3 


151 


- 867 


29.1 


17.5 




22.2 




N 


127 


63 


98 


9 



(Not significant) 



Although a child with "child's problem" as his reason for adMssion tended 

to stay longer 5^.^ stayed for 86 days or more than his counter 

part adinitted for a different reason 49.6^ under "temporary family 

problem" and 38 •U^ under "permanent fandly problem" the overall table 

reveals the possibility of a chance factor in shaping the frequency 
distribution. Our findings therefore supported the observation of Maas 
but contradicted Jenkins and Fanshel's results, 
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Another variable vAiltsh could be obtained at the tiipa of ^dMssion 
was the nature of separation, Hov?ever, like the adMssion reason> this 
single variable appeared to have no predictive powder at all of duration of 
care (X^ « 0,%74> d.f . = 3, Cracier's V « 0.056/^3, not significant). It 
vras found that there was no difference in duration of care in the reception- 
assessment resource between the child who was separated voluntarily from 
his guardians and the one who was apprehended . 

The finding that child-guardian contact was significantly related 
to duration was interesting. Table 5.9 reveals that no contact with his 
guardians resulted in shorter time in care at the reception-assessment 

TABLE 5.9 

DURATION OP CARE AND CHIID^UARDIAN 1 



COmCT (IN PERCEWTAOE) 






Had 


No 






contact 


contact 


8 


- 35 


19.7 


43.8 


36 


- 85 


23.8 


26.0 


86 


~ 150 


26.5 


21.9 


151 


- 867 




8.2 




N 


223 


73 






(p< 0.001) 





resource. 69.8^ stayed for 85 days or less compared to of the 

children who had loiaintained some kind of contact with their guardians. 
This finding was similar to the finding in table 5.7 where we looked at the 
relationship between duration of care and assessment status of a child, and 
perhaps the same explanation could be advanced to take care of the relation* 
ship pattern in table 5*9. It appeared that the maintenance of child- 
guardian contact while the child was in care could well be part of the 
total casework plan, since the ability of the child and guardian to keep 
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in touch vdth each other could serve as an indicator of the guardian Vs 
interest in the child and, in turn, of workability of the case. If a case 
was workable, a detailed plan would likely be devised, and it usually taket 
time to carry out a good plan. 

V/e have found that in Chapter IV a child's behavioural condition 
tended to affect to a very significant degree the kind of reception- 
assessment resource he would get, and that his emotional condition had a 
much less important role to play in this selection phenomenon. But how 
would a child's behavioural and emotional condition influence his duration 
of care in the reception-assessment resource? In other words, could we 
predict the length of time a child would spend in the resource given 
knowledge of his behavioural and emotional state? Fanshel anticipated that 
a child's behavioural characteristic would account for much of ^ the variance 
in the dependent variable "duration of care"; our data inQi^ble 5.10 

TABLE 5.10 

DURATION OF Ci\RE BY COMBINED BEHAVIOURAL AND 
EMOTIONAL CONDITION (IN PERCEI^AGE) 

Bad Bad Good Good (Behav.) 
B ad Good Bad Good (Emot.) 

8 - 35 17.0 26.3 15.2 4.04 

36 - 85 20.0 28.1 19.6 28.7 

86 - 150 32.0 22.8 34.8 14.9 

151 - 867 31.0 22.8 30.4 16.0 

N 100 57 46 94 

^ (p<^0.00l) 

combined 

did reveal that a child 's^ behavioural and emotional condition was signifi- 
cantly associated with his length of time spent in the reception-assessment 
resource. From this table, we realize that there were three association 
patterns. Firstly, if a child had a good in both behavioural and 
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emotional conditions, hO.l^ of the time he would stay in the reception- 
assessment resource for loss than 36 days, or 69.1^ of the time for less 
than 86 days. Perhaps this was b^i/uuse a child with a ndnimal aimiunt of 
behavioural and emotional problems took the social worker a much shorter 
tim^ to assess and plan for him. Secondly, if a child had bad emotional 
disorder, regardless of his behavioural condition, he would likely stay in 

the resource for a ntuch longer time, i.e., longer than 65 days 635^ in 

the bad bad group and 65.2^ in the good bad ^roup. This implied that more 
planning was reqidred when the child involved had emotional problems. 
Thirdly, the fact that more than half (54.4^) of the group with bad 
behavioural but good emotional condition stayed for only 85 days or less 
suggested that, unlike planning for children with bad emotional condition 

only, planning for those with bad behavioural condition if we were 

successful in carrying out the plan — - was done rather quickly. Later 
analyses of the disposition pattern of children from the reception- 
assessment resource would tell us whether these children were sent horns or 
to an institution which presumably could better cope with their problems. 
But by now, we should have realized why admission reason alone could not 
predict duration of care because on the one hand, we have ;3ust learnt from 
table 5*10 that the length of time a child spent in care was dependent 
on his exhibited behavioural and emotional condition; and on the other 
hand, table 4.11 told us that the problem condition of a child co\dd not 
be indicated by his admission reason. 

C. Duration of Care (A.I.D. Analysis) ' ^ 

Having identified those variables — the type of reception- 
assessment resource, marital status of guardi4n, caring ability of 
guardian^ assessment status of child, child-guardian contact, and 
bAhavioural--emotional condition of child which could influence 
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duration of care, the job would not be complete until we had examined the 
relative importance of these and other hitherto unidentified variables 
For this reason, it would be desirable to use a lasthod similar to step- 
wise regression analysis to single out those variables which could affect 
duration of care. Because of the level of data we had in this study, to 
use the conventional regression analysis technique would involve tne 
calculation of a tetrachoric correlation matrix using transformed data, 
and thie could prove to be a laborious process, therefore, a computer 
programme called A,I,D, (Automatic Interaction Detector)*^ was chosen for 
use in examining duration of care. 

A.ItD* has been used with a certain degree of satisfaction in 
the study of consumers' behaviour (24, 25). This programme does not 
assuiiie addidivity and linearity inherent in conventional multiply 
regression techniques, but is based on analysis of variance teqhniques 
and studies the interactions among a set of variables. Since the 
assumption of independency of the effects of the predictor variables can 
be avoided, this programme describes the working of the real wol2d"i^a 
way different from the conventional regression analysis techniques. \ 

^ ._A 

^ Those variables used in the above analyses were selected as the 

result of a review of the literature j in no way could they constitute 
a complete listing of variables. In the following analysis of the 
interactions of variables using A.I.D., the Department Supervisor 
of Homefinding and Placement was asked to select those variables 
she thought were useful in predicting duration of care. By coinci- 
dence, most of the variables that were identified by the researcher 
were picked up by her too. 

The original programme was not written in Fortran. In order to run 
it on the I.B.M. 370/155, the York University version was advised to 
be adopted for use (23) • 
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Essentially, "regarding one of the variables as a dependent variable, the 

analysis employs a non symetrical branching process, based on variance 

analysis techniques, to subdivide tne sample into a series of sub-groupe 

which maxirai^se one's ability to predict values of the dependent variable" 

(21, 1).^ Since this programme accepts nominal/ordinal level predictors, 

it was considered an appropriate programme for use for our present purposes. 

Altogether, seventeen predictors were subjected to A.I.D. analysis, and 

table 5.11 describes these variables in their recodod form and the mode of 

treatment of tho variable classes. 

The results were presfented in a true form see chart 5,3. In 

I , 
this chart, each box represents a group, and the original group of 

2cJ3 children were represented by the box at the ba/e of the tree. As a 

result of the splitting process, the various boxe/ or b|fiCnche^ were 

formed, and the branches formed early in the spUtting^^i^^^ had greater 



^ A detailed description of this programme is not to be attempted here. 
Those who want to know more of the logic, restrictions and Hndtations 
of the programme, please read references 21 and 26. For our present 
purposes, it is sufficient to know that the programme selects, from 
among all the predictors, that single predictor which has the largest 
total sum of squares (around its own mean), provided that this quantity 
is larger than a specified fraction of the original total sum of squares 

(around the grand mein) i.e., the elig^-bility criterion is met . 

and that this predictor contains a minimum number of cases specified. 
The sample then splits on the predictor so chosen into two non-over- 
lapping sub-groups in such a way tliat this is the dichotoraL^ation which 
"accounts for" more of the variance in the dependent variable than any 
other dichotomization based on grouping the categoi^es or classes of a 
single predictor into two groups. Once this split has been nade, the 
^.<»anuter focuses on each sub-group in turn, and aii predictors are again 
scanned to determine which one can provide a split which most reduces 
the variance within the sub-group. The programme continues to scan and 
divide the sample through a series of binary splits until the explana- 
tory power of the predictors is exhausted. In our computer run, we set 
the eligibility criterion (Pi) at 0.1%, the split -reducibility criterion 
(P2) at 1.05?, tho maximum niomber of groups at 10, and the ndnimujn group 
size at 25. Also,^ to eliminate positive skewness in the dependent 
variable, lU extremely skewed cases were eliminated from the analysis, 
and this produced a range of 8 to 300 days. The characteristics of 
these 14 cases will be revealed separately. 
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' TABLE 5>U 

RECODED PREDICTOR VARIABLES AND CLASSES USED IN THE A.I.D. ANALYSES 



Rocoded Variable Classes 



Grouping of 
Classes 



Assessment resource 

0. Receiving Centre 

1. Central Branch A.G.H. 

2. East Branch A.G.H. 

Originating branch 
0* Metro Central (Central) 
1. Scarborough (East) 

Admission re^^son 

0. Temp. faraLly prob. 
1* Others 

School-learning problem 

0 . Unkncwn/Not yet in school 

1. No problem 

Child^guardian relationship 
0. Unkncwn/No guardian 
1* Meaningful 

Child-Worker relationship 

0. Unknown 

1. Meaningful 

Child-peer relationship 
0 ♦ Unknown 
1, Meaningftd 

Police record 
0- No 

Previous admission 

0. No previous admission 

1. One 

2. Two 

Child-gviardian contact 

0. No guardian 

1. Had contact 

Guardian-^agency relationship 
0. Unkncwn/No guardian 
!• Meaningful 



Free (order 

3. First North Branch A.G.H. ignored) 

4. Second North Branch A.G.H. 

5. West Uranch A.G.H. 



2. North York ^:^orth) 

3. Etobicoke (West) 



2. Perm, family prob. 

3. Child's problem 



2. Some problem 



2. Indifferent 



2. Indifferent 



2. Indifferent 



1. Yes 



3. Three 

4. Four 



2. No contact 



2. Indifferent 



Free 



Free 



Free 



Free 



Free 



Free 



Free 



Monotonic 
(order 
maintained) 



Free 



Free 



(To be continued on following page) 
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TABLE 5.U (Continued) 
RECODED PREDICTOR VARIABIES AND CLASSES USED IN THE A*I^D. ANALYSES 



_ Receded Variable Classes 

Guardian's caring ability 
0 • Unkncwn/No guardian 
1. Able to 

Outside assessment 
0. No 

Completion of assessment 
0. No 

Admission year 
0, 1968 
1* 1969 

Child's problem scale 

0. High High High^ 

1. HHL 

2. HUl 

3. HLL 

Age-group 
1-9-11 



2. Doubtful 

3. Unable 



1. Yes 



1, Yes 



2. 1970 

3. 1971 



4. LLL 

5. LIU 

6. LHL 

7. Low High High 



2* 12 • 15 



Qrouping of Classes 



MonotonJ.o 

Free 
Free 
Free 

Free 



Monotonic 



explanatory pcaver of the variance in the dependent variable duration 

of care* "N" in the box stands for the number of cases which together 
produced the average number ( 5) of days the group of children spent in the 
reception-assessment resource. The letters "S", "R" and ^W, in the boxes 
stand for the reasons why the various splitting processes stopped. Thus, 
of all the predictors scanned, the assessment status of a child was 
selected by the computer as providing the best first split, and it was on 
this predictor tliat the original group or sample was split into groups 2 and 
3. Group 2 was not split further because it failed to meet the split- 



^ The first adjective refers to physical/health problems, the second to 
behavioural problems, and the third to emotional problems. 
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reducibimy criterion of 0.01 when it tried on predictor "assessment 
resource" (see Appendix "0"). Group 3 met well all the criteria specified, 
and was split on the predictor "assessment resource" into groups U and 5. 
Although group 5 met both the eligibility and split-reducibillty criteria, 
it was not split further because there were not enough cases to warrant a 
split. The splitting process thus continued in this fashion until none 

. TABLE 5.12 
CHAIUCTERISTICS OF A.I. D. FINAL GROlfPR^ 



N X (T 



Assessed, Central, East and West A.G.H.'s (Grp. 5) 


29 


176 


86 


Assessed, R.O. and North A.G.H.'s, primarily bad 
behavioural and emotional condition, between 
5 and 11 years old (Grp. 8) 


ao 


128 


58 


Assessed, R.C. and North A.G.H.'s, primarily bad 
behavioural and emotional condition, between 
12 and 15 years old (Grp. 9) 


63 


97 


56 


Assessed, R.O. and North A.G.H.'s, primarily good 
behavioural condition (Grp. 6) 


33 


72 


56 


Not assessed (Grp. 2) 

AU 


78 
283 


37 
94 


40 
72 



of the criteria specified for this computer run could be met. In all, 

only four assessment status, type of reception-assessment resource, 

problem scale, and age-group of the child of the seventeen predictors 

were used by the computer (\nd succeeded in explaining a significant 



* The group number in parentheses after a description of the group 
refers to the final group n umber identified in chart 5.3. But in 
our later analyses of the five final A.I.D. groups, for conceptvial- 
ization purposes, these final groups are to be referred to as groups 
1> 2, 3, 4 and 5, in the descending order of their average numbers 
of days spent in the reception-assessment resource. 
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portion of the variance in the dependent variable. Table 5*12 describes 
the characteristics of the five final A.I.D. groups. 

It can be seen in table 5^12 tnat, on the average (arithmetic 
Eoean) ^ our 283 children used in the analysis stayed for 94 days with a 
standard deviation of 72 days. The group of children who stayed for the 
longest time consisted of those who had been assessed and placed in the 

A.G^H.^s in the Central, East and West Branches they stayed for 

176 days on the average vdth a standard deviation of 86 days. It there- 
fore appeared that where the child was placed dictated to a significant 
extent his duration of care, regardless of the influence of other 
variables. The group that stayed for the next longest time (128 days on 
the average) was made up of all the children who had been assessed, were 
placed in the R.C. arid the two North Branch A.G.H.'s, had exhibited 
primarily bad behavioural and emotional condition, and v;ere pre- 
adolescents. The group \/hich stayed for 97 days had the sane attributes 
of the group which stayed f cr 128 days except that the children were . 
adolescents instead of pre-adolescents. The difference here in the 
duration of care between these two groups naght be due to the higher 
confidence of our workers in working successfully with pre-^dolescents 
than adolescents, regardless of their problem state; thex^ofore, pre- 
adolescents were kept for a longer time than adolescents in the reception- 
asseesment resource. However, as we shall see later, the chance of 
returning a pre-adolescent with primarily bad behavioural and emotional 
condition back to his guardian was smaller than that of returning an 
adolescent with a similar problem condition back to his guardian; and this 
implied that we were actually not too successful in working v/ith children 
with bad behavioural and emotional condition, regardless of their age. 
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The thixxi group of children stayed for 72 days with a standard 
deviation of 56 • The group was made up of children assessed, placed in 
the R,C, and the two North Branch A.G.HJs, and with primarily good 
behavioural and emotional condition. The last group or the group that 
stayed for the shortest length of time consisted of all those children 
never assessed during their stay in the reception-assessment resource. The 
average number of days was 37 but with a standard deviation of 40. 

Thus, going back to the four predictors selected by the computer 

in this A.I.D. analysis, it appeared that the two raost powerful ones in 

accounting for most of the variance in the dependent variable "duration of 

status 

care*' could be called administrative variables ~ i.e., "assessment, of 
the chiM" and "type of reception-assessment resource". The other two 

less powerful ones could be labelled child's variables i.e., "problem 

condition or scale" and "age-group". Table 5-13 describes the explanatory 
power of these four predictors, and reveals that while all the four 
predictors together accounted for 37*6819?^ of the variance in the depend- 
ent variable, "assessment status" alone accounted for 24.19015?. The fact 
that the two most powerful predictors were administrative variables 
implied that much of the present dissatisfaction of the functioning of 
some of the reception-assessment resources, in teirms of their inability to 
provide adequate services to our children who needed assessment, was the 
result of inappropriate administration of these resources. It would 
appear that if we could knovr as soon as possible whether detailed assess- 
ment was required for the admitting child, the use of the reception- 
assessment resource could be brought under predictive contrcl;^- Also, if 

* It does not imply here that quick assessment woxxld not be a possibility 
too to raise the efficiency of the reception-assessment resource. In 
fact, we have already been shovm that assessment of and planning for a 
child could be done in a much shorter time than presently required in 
O me of the resowces. 
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TABLE. 5.13 



EXPLANATORY POWER OF PREDICTORS USED 
IN A.I. D. ANALYSIS OF DURATION OF CARE 


Predictor 


BSS(i) 


BSS(i)/TSS(T) ^ 


Assessment status 


353211.38 


24.1901^ 


Type of reception- 
assessment resource 


119890.25 


8.2108^ 


Problem scale 


46972.313 


3. 21695? 


Age-group 


33060.000 


2.2641^ 


Total 




37.88195? 



the administration of uhe A.G.H.'s in the Central, East and West Branches 
ware better, higher efficiency could be achieved. Of course, we then 
would have to ask ourselves what our expectation is of a reception- 
assessment resource; from our analysis in the beginning of this chapter, 
it appeared that, on many a good instance, our reception-assessment 
resources simply were not functioning in the way they should, namely, 
some of them i^ere used more for holding or placement than for assessment 
purposes. 

The relative uniirportance of the two child ^s variables in explain- 
ing duration of care was interesting these two variables together 

only explained 5«4^ of the variance in the dependent variable • This lack 
of inherent explanatory power of the child's variables further pointed to 
the fact that duration of care could be brought under predictive control 

* n ^4 

BSS^ 

roughly equals to multiple r2 (21,50). TS3(t) in our 

analysis was I46OI45.O. 
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since it appeared to be primarily an administrative matter* The fact that 
now, age-group turned out to have some explanatory pcwer of duration of 
care was not surprising because in this A.I.D, analysis, the interactions 
among predictors were considered whereas before (see table 5j4), we only 
looke^ at its "one-sided'* relationship with duration of care. 

This A.I*D, analysis would not be complete without looking further 
into the composition of the five final groups. But before we begin our 
description, we should discuss briefly the explanatory p^>wer of some of 
the predictors which were not used in creating the final groups. Appendix 
"0*' reveals that child-guardian contact almost *'made it" on four splitting 

occasions in splitting groups 1, 3, i+ and 7. Its explanatory pcwer 

was always there until it was ruled out by insufficient number of cases in 
this variable after several splits had been made. The fact that child- 
guardian contact's explanatory power dropped in group 2 and not in groups 
3, A and 7 from its original second best position in group 1, after the 
first split on the variable "completion of assessment" was interesting. 
It meant that child-guardian contact was related to the assessment status 

of the child i.e., if a child was not assessed, he would stay for a 

short time (group 2), and hence there was a small chance for him and his 
guardian to maintain contact with each other ♦ But for those who were 
assessed, the opposite was true because maintaining contact might be part 
of the total casework plan, 

"Assessment resource" was used twice in the analysis. In 
splitting group 2, it was not successful because the split -reducibility 
criterion could not be met. However, it was on this predicotr-variable 
that group 3 was split into groups 4 and 5- The use of this predictor on 
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two occasions implied that the type of reception-assessment resource a 
child had to a significant extent dictated his duration of care. 

^^Guardian's caring ability^' had had a rather low explanatory power 
until groups S and 9 were formed from group 7 tjy splitting on '^age-group" 
of a child. The two attempts to split on "guardian's caring abiUty" 
afterwards iii5)lied that this variable was closely related to a child's age. 

The splitting of group 3 into groups k and 5 on "assessment 
resource" brought out the explanatory power of a "child *3 problem scale". 
It therefore appeared that the problem condition of a child was related 
to the reception-assessment resource he got. Besides, the observation 
that "child's problem scale" became the second most powerful predictor in 
explaining duration of care in group 9 after the predictor "age-group" was 
used to split group 7 implied that the age of a child and his overall 
problem condition were associated ♦"^^ 

In exploring further the composition or characteristics of these 
five final A,I,D, groups identified, we have to treat each of these 
groups as a distinct entity characterized mostly by its specific 
length of time in care in the reception-assessment resource. In other 
words, while we are going to treat these groups as five distinct time- 
groups, we also have to bear in ndnd their individual group 
characteristics. The variables which will be cross-tabulated against 
these five time-groups are as follows: admission reason, natui^ of 
separation, guardian-agency relationship, outside assessment, disposition 



^ Those who are interested in knowing more of the characteristics of 
the predictors at the various stages of the splitting process, please 
peruse Appendix "0", which sunmarizes the results of this A.I.D, 
analysis • 
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pattern, availability of placement resource, and replacement experience. 



ADMISSION REASON BY A.I. D. GROUP* 
(IN F ERCENTA GE) 

Group 







1 


2 


2 


h 


5 


kl% 


Temp. 


fam. prob. 


69.0 


40.0 


20.6 




52.6 


42.0 


Perm. 


fam. prob. 


6.9 


13.8 


23.8 


36.4 


26.9 


21.6 


Child' 


'3 prob. 


2k.l 


43.8 


50.6 


18.2 


19.2 


33.6 


Other 




0.0 


2.5 




6.1 




2.8 




N 


29 


80 


63 


33 


78 


283 



(p< 0.001) 



The purpose of this part of the analysis was to reveal to what extent 
length of time in care and characteristics of the cases together were 
related to other variables, especially those concerning disposition. 

Table 5*14 reveals a pattern that should be expected. Groups 2 
and 3, which consisted of children primarily with bad behavioural and 
emotional condition had 43-6/^ and 50. respectively of their children 
adMtted into care due to "child's problem'\ Interesting enough was the 

fact that both groups 1 and 5 the two polarized time-groups had 

69i and 52.6^ respectively of their children adjidtted into care as a 
result of their temporary family problems. The presence of about a quarter 
(21^.1%) of the children admitted into care to form group 1 due to 
"child ^s problem^* implied that there was a sizable group of "problem" 



* For a description of the A.I.D. group, please go back to table 5.12. 
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children in the Central, East and West A.G^H.'s** With regard to the 
nature of separation, there was no difference between the groups 
(X2 = 0.3209> d.f* « 4, not significant). In all the groups, the propor- 
tion of voluntarily separated cases was about 77*k%, and involuntary 
separation constituted about 22 •6^, 

Table 5.15 shows that the group (group 5) that stayed for the 
shortest time had more guardians who had positive working relationship 

TABLE 5.15 

GUARDIAN-AGENCY RELATIONSHIP BY 
A J,D. GROUP (IN PERCENTAGE) 

Group 





1 




2 


4 


5 


All 


Positive 


hh.s 


44.3 


54.0 


48.5 


74.7 


55.2 


Negative 






46.0 




25.2 




N 


29 


79 


63 


33 


75 


279 



(p <0*01) 



with the Agency than the other groups 74. 75^ versus 47-9^ (the average 

of the other four groups). Wnat was interesting too was the tendency of 
group 3> which had teen-agers with primarily had behavioural and emotional 
condition, to have a slightly higher proportion {%%) of "workable" 
guardians than groups I, 2 and 4. 



^ Owing to the vray these final groups were formed, group 1 may contain 
some children (both pre-adolescents and adolescents) \Ath good/bad 
behavioural and emotional condition; group 4 nay contain both 
pre-adolescents and adolescents j and group 5 ^nay contain both 
pre-adolescents and adolescents, placed in all the reception-assessment 
resources and with good/bad behavioural and emotional condition. 
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One would anticipate that the groups which stayed for a longer 
tiiae would have a bigger chance to have been assessed by outside 
professional personnel. Indeed, it ndght be the intention of the 
reception-assessment resource to keep the child longer so that he could 
be assessed by outsida professionals. Table 5.16 tends to support this 
line of thought, and/reveals that while groups 4 and 5 had less of their 



TABIE 5.16 

OtJTSIDE ASSESSMENT BY A.I. D. 
GROUP (IN PERCEWTAGE) 





1 


2 


Group 


4 


5 


AU 


Had outside 
aasessmsnt 


51.7 


47.5 


55.6 


33.3 


23.1 


41.3 


No outside 
assessment 




52.5 




66.7 


26^ 


58.7 


N 


29 


80 

0.001) 


63 


33 


78 


283 



children assessed by outside professionals, the chance of the children 
in the other three groups to receive outside assessment was considerably 
higher. Further, of all the groups, regardless of length of time in care, 
group 3 had the highest proportion (55 •6^) assessed by outside pro- 
fessionals; this was tho group consisted of teeiiagors with primarily bad 
beha\doural and emotional problems. 

With regard to the disposition of children from the reception- 
assessment resource, table 5.1? shows that group 5 had 56.6/S of its 
children discharged back home. Although this group made up of all the 
children not assessed, it was surprising to see that 14 -55^ of its children 
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had an oubside institution for their placement. At the other end of the 
tirae-continuura, group 1 had 28.6^ of its children gone home and 71. 45^ 



TABI£ 5.17 

DISPOSITION BY A.I. D. GROUP 
(IN P ERCENT AGE) 

Group 





1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


All 


Ovm home 


28.6 


17.3 


31.'. 


45.5 


56.6 


35.9 


C.A.S. resource 


71.4 


42.7 


21.3 


48.5 


28.9 


37.7 


Outside institution 


0.0 


40^0 


47.6 


6.0 




26jt 


N 


28 


75 


6l 


33 


76 


273 



(pCO.OOl) 



ended up in a C.A.S. placement resource. When group 2 was compared to 

group 3f it was a surprise to see that 31. 15? of the teenagers idth 

primarily bad behavioural and emotional problem were discharged back home 

from group 3 J only 17.3/^ of the pre-adolescents with primarily bad 

condition 

behavioural and emotional^in group 2 had the same disposition. When it 
came to placing children in an outside institution, groi?B 2 and 3 did not 

differ very much UO^ versus 47.6^. 

The next two tables should be read together. What table 5.18 
reveals is that while every child in groups 1^ 4 and 5 seemed to be able 
to get the best placement resource^ those pre-adoloscents and adolescents 
with primarily bad behavioural and emotional condition in groups 2 and 3 

were not always placed in the best resources 8.95^ in group 2 and 

17 • 5^ in group 3 did not get the best placement resource. Based on the 
results obtained from this table, one might tend to think that, firstly, 
since groups 1, U and 5 all got the best placement resources for their 
children, replacement rate in these three groups would be lower than that 
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TABIE 5.18 

CHOICE OF PUCEMENT RESOURCE BX 
A.I.D. GROUP ( I N PERCENTAGE) 

Group 





1 2 


3 


4 


5 


All 


Got best placement res. 
Did not get best resource 

N 


100.0 91.1 
0.0 ^ 
19 56 

(p<0.05) 


82.5 

17t5 
40 


100.0 
0.0 

15 


100.0 
0,0 
24 


92.2 

154 




TABIE 5.19 










REPLACEMENT BY A.I.D. 

(IN PERCENTAGE) 


GROUP 










1 2 


Crou^ 


4 


5 


ALl 


No replacement 
Had replacement 
N 


65.0 72.6 

20 62 


90.7 

43 


72.2 
27.8 
18 


82.4 
17.6 

34 


78.0 
22.0 
177 




(Not significant) 









in groups 2 and 3^ and, secondly, that the longer the group of children 
were in care, the better the placement outcome would be — — i.e., lov.^r 
replacement rate because better planning could be achieved given 
sufficient time. Very surprisingly, this did not seem to be the case, as 
table 5»19 reveals. In the first place, there actually was no difference 
in the replacement rate between the five groups* Group 3^ which was the 
group whose children were the most unlucky ones in getting ideal placement 
resources, had the lowest replacement rate of 9^3%* Group 2, whose 
children were not all the time lucky either, had a replacement rate of 
Zl.iS^ Groups 1, if and 5^ all of whose children had no problem getting 
the best placement resources, had respectively 355^, 27. $5^ and 17.6^ as 
O 
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thej/r replacement rates. It therefore appeared that there was not a close, 
positive association between getting a good placement resource for the 
child and a low replacement rate afterwards, Inthe second place, there 
did not appear to exist a positive relationship between duration of care 
and permnency of later placement. In fact, table 5.19 shows a tendency 
of a reverse but somewhat random relationship between these two variables. 
Comparing the two extreme time-groups in table 5*19 showed a negative 
aewciationJ group 1 had a replacement rate of 35/^, whereas group 5 had 
VJ.(>%. The findings therefore indicated that long-term assessment (if 
this Was the intention to keep children in the resource for such a long 
time) had questionable pay-off in terms of securing a "good" placement 
resource for the child, and tended to support Henry Haas's recent observa- 
tion on the same lin^ (27) » On the contrary, with regard to the second 
point, our data tended to say that placing a child quickly would entail 
greater success in terms of achieving permanency. 

Let us leave aside this disturbing finding and turn to a brief 
examination of the 14 children who had stayed for more than 300 days in 
the reception-assessment resource and who were deleted from the A,I.D. 
analysis to avoid contamination of the analysis and results. A simple 
frequency count of these 14 cases on the four predictor variables selected 
by the computer in the above A.I.D. analysis revealed the following 
results: 12 of these 14 cas«s had been assessed. Six of these 14 children 
stayed in the Central Branch A. O.K., 2 in the Vast Branch A.G.H., and 
3 each in the R.C. and the first North Branch A.G.H. With regard to their 
problem condition, ci' the 14 had bad condition in both the behavioural 
and emotional areas, 2 had bad behavioural condition but good eirotional 
condition, 2 had good behavioural condition but bad emotional condition, 
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and 4 had good condition in both areas. Their age-group distribution was: 
5 were between 5 and 8 years old, 3 between 9 and 11 years old> and 6 
between 12 and 15 years old. On the whole then, a typical child who stayer, 
in the reception-assessment resource for over 300 days could have a 
combination of the following characteristics: assessed, placed in the 
Central Branch A.G.H,, with bad behavioural and emotional condition, and 
being a teen-ager ^ 

^. Suinmary — 

In this chapter, two major things were looked at: the pattern of 
flow of children in and out of the vailous reception-assessinent resources, 
and the phenomenon called "duration of care"* The whole intention of this 
chapter was to reveal objectively, and from as many angles as possible, 
the true situation in our reception-assessment resource. 

In the examination of the pattern of flow of children, three 

different sets of data the movement rate, the turn-over rate, and the 

proportions of children assessed in the various resources were 

compared. Two major things were revealed. Pirstlo^, according to our 
analysis, most children were assessed and discharged between three and 
five months • However, the fact that the R.C. and the second North Branch 
A.G.H. could maintain the highest movement rates, and turn-over rates, 
while at the same time they had most of the children in their populations 
assessed, in5)lied that if sufficient control was exercised, much more 
children could be assessed and planned for within a much shorter time than 
presently required. Secondly, except the R.G* and the second North Branch 
A.G.H#, our reception-assessment resource seemed to have failed to achieve 
its original objective of assessment, as the name of the resource implied. 
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Although admitting children outside the age-brackets specified for its 
operation could be excused especially under emergency condition, using the 
resource for holding ~~ especially long-term - — or placement purposes 
appeared to be undesirable • In doing this, while we thought our children 
could be benefitted by having a good place to stay, we were at the same 
time unintentionally robbing the privileges of many other children who 
needed the facility as imich as, or even much more than, those children 
already in it . The whole problem appeared to be due to both an error in 
judgment and inadequate control of the resourco. Of course, improving 
the efficiency and effectiveness of our reception-assessment resource 
would necessarily involve mobilization of resources and re-organization 
of caseload of the workers concerned. This could be an expensive under- 
takingj but then we have to ask ourselves what we wo\dd Hke to see happen 
in our reception-assessment f aciUtyt 

We then identified those factors iffhich affected dwation of care* 
It appeared that ihose variables, in addition to the typo of reception- 
assessment resource, which had cogency in this prediction were: marital 
status of guardian, caring ability of guardian, assessment status of child, 
child-guardian contact, and behavioural-emotional condition of child. 
Our findings therefore both supported and contradicted reseaixih results 
obtained elsewhere. An A,I,D. analysis of 1? predictors further supported 
our initial findings, and revealed that the two adndnistrative variables 
•.-•^ assessment status of child and type of reception-assessn^nt resource 

id53ntified were the most influential ones in explaining duration of 

care. The two child's variables problem scale and age-group — - 

were surprisingly found to have only minor explariatory power. This A.I,D, 
analysis further pointed to the conclusion that duration of care of ^ 
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children in the reception-assessment resource could be brought under 
predictive control because it was primarily an administrative matter. 
These four variables together explained almost 38^ of the variance in the 
dependent variable. . 

A further analysis of the A.I.D. groups was undertaken. Admission 
reason, nature of separation, guardian-agency relationship, outside 
assessment, disposition pattern, availability of placement resource, and 
replacement experience were tabulated against these A.I.D. groups. The 
most disturbing finding that emerged from thJ-s part of the analysis 
tended to say vhat long-terra assessment (if it was our intention to keep 
children in the reception-assessment resource for a long time) would lead 
to questionable pay-off in terras of placing them in 'Ideal" resources 
later on. The results obtained from all these analyses in this chapter 
suggested that although the situation in our reception-assessment resource 
had much to be desired for, it could be improved through appropriate 
administrative control. 
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DisPosrrioN 

When a child is discharged from the reception-assessment resource, 
he is likely sent to one of the three following places: his ovm home, . 
a C«A.S« placement resource, or an outside placeinent resource (usually an 
institution)* VHthin the last two categories of placement resources are 
a myriad of specific types of resources found Although there are no 

concrete guidelines except what was stated in Hypothesis 2 and its 

related assumjjtions in Chapter II — in jxlacing children discharged from 
the reception-assessment resource, there must impHdt/ly exist a set of 
"norms" among the social workers in doing this Job. Thus, by analyzing 
the data, a pattern could become visible* Once we know of this pattern 

i.e«, what kinds of children were placed in what kinds of resources 

^ and are given information on the characteristics of cur incomng 

children, better planning for resources can be undertaken. Besides, ideas 
with regard to appropriateness of existing mode of service-delivery could 
be gained by learning from what we have done. In other words, Xinless we 
know what the strengths and weaknesses of the system are, planning can be 
done only on a hit-and-^niss basis, The objective of this Chapter there- 
fore is to describe the system the way it has been, with a view to 
identifying its strengths as well as weaknesses. Hypothesis 2 will be 

* In our following analyses, these specific placement resources (e#g#, 
specialized foster home, regviLar foster home, hostel, own institution, 
Ontario Department of Health institution, training school, etc#) are 
to be grouped, unless a peculiar situation arises which warrants 
closer examination of these specific resources. Although this approach 
undoubtedly ignores the internal variation of grouped resources, this 
remains the only logical and practical way to compare differences due 
to the wide range of placement resources used* Besides, it is believed 
that when grouped resources are compared, differences between them tend 
to stand out more distinctly, since inter-group differences are greater 
than intra-group differences, at least most of the time. 
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used to guide the analyses, and findings obtained elsewhere will be com- 
pared with ours, wherever appropriate. 

A* Disposition Pattern of R.C. and A.G*H. Children 

Hypothesis 2 said that we would expect that placement' of A.O.H, 
children was different from that of R.C. children. We assujned that 
because the R.C. children tended to have more serious problems than the 
A.G.H. children, they woxild likely be discharged more to institutions or 
related types of placement resources • To test out these statements, two 
questions had to be answered. Firstly, was there actually a difference 
between R.C. and A.G.H. dispositions? Secondly, if yes, why was there a 
difference; if no, why was there no difference? Further, how feasible 
would it be to use adraLssion data to predict disposition? 

Table 6.1 shows that there was indeed a diffeirence in the 
disposition of children from these two types of reception-assessment 
resources. Essentially, approximately equal proportions of children from 

the R.C. were distributed in the threo patterns of disposition 32.$$^ 

i/ent home, 30.7^ were placed in the C.A.S. resources, and 36.5^ in the 
outside resources (primarily institutional typee of settings). On the 
other hand, the way that the A.G.H. children were placed contrasted 
sharply with the placement pattern of the R.C. children. Slightly more 
than half (51.6JS) of the A.G.H. children were placed in the C.A.S. 
resources; odd of these children were discharged back home direct 

from the A.G.H. j and only 5.5^5 of them had institutional placement* Let 
us now turn to the identification of those variables were 
influential in shaping the disposition of children. 
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TABIE 6.1 

DISPOSITION BY RECEFTION-ASSESS^JENT 
RESOURCE GROUPF J) D ATA (IN PERCEmOE) 





R.C. 


A.G.H. 


A^ 


Back home 


32.8 


42.9 


36.0 


C-A.S, resource 


30.7 


51.6 


37.5 


Outside institution 


2M 




26.5 


N 


19Z 


91 


283 




(p<0. 


001) 





Fanshel foxind that adulssian reason was related to the jxlaceraent 
resource a child got. Those children who returned home had pri^narlly 
'^parental illness" as one of their adndssion reasons. In our research, 
parental illness was grouped under "temporary family problem" — see 

Chapter II and this variable was found to be somewhat but not 

convincingly related to the child's being returned home^ 

TABI£ 6.2 



DISPOSITION BY ADMISSION REASON 
(IN PERCEWTAGE) 





Temp. fam. 


Perm. faia. 


Child's 






problem 


problem 


problem 


Other 


Back home 


43.5 


44.1 


20.7 


37.5 


C.A.S. resource 


43.5 


32.2 


30.4 


62.5 


Outside resource 


12.9 






0.0 


N 


124 


59 


92 


8 




(p '^^O.OOl) 








(Cramer ' h 


V = 0.2712) 







Table 6.2 reveals that while k3*5% of the ch.ildren admitted into 

emporary family problem 

care were discharged back hc«Qie direct from the reception-assessment 
A 

resource, the same proporti<«i of children were placed in a C.A.S. resource. 
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More surprifidng, a similar proportion (AA*1^) of the children admLtted 
under permanent family problem were sent home. Perhaps, our result a 
resembled those found by Fanshel, Hylton and Borgatta in I963 that 
institutionalized children tended to exhibit bad behavioural problems', 
we can see in table 6^2 that aljnost half (48«9^) of our children admitted 
into care due to their own problems were placed eventually in an outside 
resource (institution). 

We have found that of the three main independent variables 
identified (i^e», physical/health condition, behavioural condition and 
OTTotional condition) in influencing the selection of a reception-assess* 
ment resource for a child, a child's behavioural condition appeared to be 
the most important variable of the three, followed by his emotional con- 
dition, and that his physical/health condition had no cogency at all in 

predi.cting the selection jdienomenon see Chapter IV* We wanted to 

find out, at this disposition stage, if these three independent variables 
continued to have any influence on the selection of a placement resource 
for a child. If they had any cogency in predicting, which one of these 
variables was the best one^ If th^v were found to have no predictive 
power at all, which other variables could be used to predict instead? 

Table 6.3 shows that a child ^s physical/health condition was not 
related to his disposition » Children with good or bad physical/health 
condition had the same chance of being sent to a certain placement 
resource. For example, 36.05^ of the children with good physical/health 
condition versus of them with bad 0iysical/health condition went 

home. This variable therefore again was of no predictive pcwer in the 
disposition stage. 
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TABIE 6.3 

DISPOSITION BY PHYSICAL/HEALTH 
CONPrnoN (I N P ERCENTAGE) . 

Good Bad 

Back home 36. 0 36.2 

C.A.S. resource 37.4 37.7 

Outside resource 26.6 2 6 .1 

M 69 214 

(Not significant) 



TABIE 6.k 

DISPOSITION BY BEHAVIOURAL CONDITION AND 
EMOTIONAL CONDITION (IN PERCENTAGE) 

Behavioural Emotional 

^ Good Fair Poor V.Ttoor Good Fair Poor 

Own home 52.6 43.5 29.9 17.6 51.7 25.7 13.2 

C.A.S. resource 47.4 46.8 29.9 26.5 34.5 44.3 36.8 

Outside resource 0.0 9.7 40.3 55.9 13.8 30. Q 50.0 

N "tT" 62 77 68 145 70 



18 

(p< 0.001) (p<0.001) 
(Cramer's V = O.3645) (Cramer's V = 0.2861) 



When we look at table 6.4, we find that both behavioural condition 
and emotional condition were related closely to disposition. In the 
behavioural condition table, we can see that the worse a child's 

behavioural condition was, the less likely he would be sent hojue the 

chance decreased from 52. 65? to 17.6^ through 43.5^ and 29.9^. A similar 
trend appeared to exist in the group that got a C.A.S. placemsnt resource 
— - the chance decreased from 47.4^ to 26.5:1 as a child's behavioural 
condition got worse. Then, of course, the same table shows that getting 
an out^e placement resource was directly related to a child's 
behavioural conditionj but his chance of being sent to an outside 
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placement resoiurce increased abruptly when the beha\rloural condition was 

poor or wrse than when it was fair from 9^7% for fair to 40.3^ for 

poor and 55»9^ for very poor. This sudden jurap in percentage iiiq>lied that 
as soon as a child was recognized as having bad behavioural condition, his 
chance of being sent to an outsids institution increased suddenly. Our 
findings therefore terded to render more support to the results obtained 
by Fanshel, Hylton and Borgatta in 1963 . 

With regard to the relationship between eiaotional condition and 
disposition, table 6.4 shows that a pattern sindlar to that between 
behavioural condition and disposition eristed. If a child had good 
emotional condition, slightly wore than half of the time (51.7^) he was 
sent home. A fair eniotional condition would give him a good chance 
(44t3J^ of the time) of being placed in a C.A.S. resource. However, if a 
child had poor emotional condition, exactly half of the time he would get 
an outside institutional placement. However, the degree of mutual associa- 
tion between the two variables involved was stronger in the former table 
than in the latter one, as measured with Cramer^s V — — 0,3645 versus 
0.2661. 

When both behavioural and emotional conditions were dichotomized 
and combined, their new relationship with disposition is shown in table 
6.5» We can see that if a child had good behavioural as well as good 
emotional condition, he was either sent home or placed in a C.A.S. 
resource, depending on pxx>bably his retumability. His chance of being 
ssnt to an outside placement resource was almost nil (1.1^). A real 
problem child with bad condition in both areas had a small chance (1J2?C) of 
returning home immediately after discharge from the reception-assessment 
resource, but was rather likely (54*3^ of the tim) placed in an outside 
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inetitution* Since it had been found that getting the right resource for 
a child did not appear to be a problem, the fact that one-third (33.7%) 
of these children were placed in a 0,A.S, resource suggested that our 
Agency seemed to be able to handle some of these problem children, perfiaps 
as well as some of the outside institutions. Further light was shed \A\en 
We compared those children who had bad behavioural but good emotional 
condition with those who had good behavioural but bad emotional condition. 
We can see that if a child was bel-iavlourally bad only, he had a chance 
2if#9^ (35*S - 10.9) bigger than his counterpart with bad emotional con- 
dition only of being sent to an outside institution for placement. This 
latter group of children wei^ rather likely {%*3%) placed in a C.A.S. 
resource, compared to only 18. 95^ of the children who were behaviourdlly 
bad only. Therefore, it appeared that our Agency was more able to h;mdle 
children with emotional problems than those with behavioural problemsi 
also, as long as a child had bad emotional problem, regardless of his 
behavioural condition, our Agency tended to try to cope with his problems. 



TABUE 6.5 



DISPOSITION BY CX)lffiINED BEHAVIOURAL AND 
EICTIONAL CONDITION (IN PERCENTAGE) 



Bad Bad Good Good 
Bad Good Bad Good 



(Behav.) 
CEmot . ) 



C.A.S. resource 
Outside resource 



Own home 




(p< 0.001) 
(Craiuer^s V 0.4012) 
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The exLdtence of soma treatment -oriented placf^ment resources in our 
Agency was probably the reason for this sizable aggregation of children 
vdth emotional problems to be found in our resourxjes. 

We foimd that "police record" correlated perfectly vdth 
"behavioural condition" > i%e%, if a child had a record, he was aleo rated 
as having bad behavioural condition — -~ see table 4^24 one would 
wonder how having a police record could affect a child's disposition 
pattern. Table 6.6 shows that those children with a police record were 
much more likely than those without to be sent to an outside institution 

TABLE 6>6 

DISPOSITION BY POLICE RECORD 
(IN PERCENTAGE) 



Had No 
record record 



Own home 21.5 40»4 

C.A.S, resource 26.2 40.8 

Outside resource 52.3 18.8 

N 65 218 



(p< 0.001) 
(Cramer's V « 0.3202) 



for placement 34.3^ (52.3 - 18.8) more Hkely. Whereas those 

children without a police record had a bigger chance of going home or 
getting a C.A.S. placement resource. This table therefore rendered more 
support to our observations in table 6.4 that those children who got an 
institutional placement were likely behaviourally bad. 

Sex, ethnicity, I.Q.^ and previous admission were all found to be 
unrelated to disposition with small chi-square values, This finding 
therefore helped to indicate the inapproprlateness in attempting to use 
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certain basic information available upon the adudssion of a child to 
predict disposition. Surprisingly, while we found that if a child had 
maintained contact with Ms guaro^dn, he would likely stay in the 
reception-assessnient resource for a longer time than the child who had 
not maintained contact with his guardian (see table 5*9), and while we 
thought child -guardian contact could serve as an indication of workability 
of a ca8e> table 6.7 telle us that whether or not there was child- 
guardian contact I there was not significant difference in the disposition 

TABIE 6.7 ' 

DISPOSITION BY CHILD-GUARDIAN 
CONTACT (IN PERCEm'AGE) 

Had No 
■ Contact Contact 



Own home 34.0 42.9 

C.A.S. resource 40.6 27.1 

Outside resource 25.!^ gO.p 

N 212 70 



(Not significant) 



pattern of the children. Although those children who had not maintained 
contact with their guardians tended to be discharged home and to be 
placed in an outside institution more than those who had maintained 
contact with their guardians, on the whole, these differences appeared to 
be due to mere chance. In other words, if our interpretation of the mean- 
ing of child-guardian contact was correct, it seemed to be that whether or 
not the guardian expressed interest in the child was unrelated to his 
disposition pattern. This in turn suggested that disposition pattern was 
perhaps not as much related to the guardian's expressed abiHty as it was 
to other factors. 
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The evalxiation of the guardian' a ability to care for the child, 
aa it was identified in the file and record, vma found to be closely 

DISPOSITION BT GUARDIAN *S CARIM5 
ABIUTY (IN PERCENTAGE) 
Able or 

■ doubtful Unable 



Own home 57.6 6#7 

C.A.S. resource 29.8 47.5 

Outside resource 12,4 , 4 ?.8 

N 161 120 



(p< 0.001) 
(Cramer^s V 0.5482) 



associated with a child's disposition pattern. Table 6.8 shows that if 
a child's guardian was recognized as unable to care for the child, the 
child would have a very small chance (6.75^) of going home direct from the 
reception-assessment resource. But if the guardian was able or seemed to 
be able to care for the child, the child had a 57. $5^ chance of going home. 
Children with unable guardians also tended to be sent to an outside 
institutiw for placement more often than those v/ith able or near-able 
guardians (45.8^ versus 12.4^). This finding therefore suggested that the 
woricer's assessment of the total fandly situation was quite important in 
determining where the child would go. 

When we look at the relationship pattern of a child in tables 
6.9 and 6.10, we realize that all the tables display a similar ti^end. As 
l<xig as a child could not get along with the person concerned, he had a 
smaller chance of going home but had a bigger chance of being placed in 
an outside institution (except where the person involved was his sibling). 
On the other hand, if a child could establish a good relationship with 
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TABI£ 6.9 



DISPOSITION BY CHILD-GUARDIAN RELATIONSHIP AND 
OHILD-SIBLJMO RELATI ON SHIP (IN PERCENTAGE ) 



Child-guardian 
Positive Negative 



Child-aibling 
Positive Nei^sat ive 



Own home 57.5 

C.A.S, resource 37.5 

Outside resource 5,0 

N 120 



19.0 
3S.0 

158 



(p-C 0.001) 
(Cramer's V = 0.4853) 



39. a 
45.4 

130 



17.4 
52.2 
30./. 

46 



(p< 0.002) 
(Cramer's V » 0.2280) 



TABIE 6.10 

DISPOSITION BY CHILD4;0RKER RELATIONSHIP AND 
CHILD-PEER REUTIONSHIP (IN PERCEIffAGE) 



Child-worker 
Positive Negative 



Child-peer 
Positive Negative 



Ovm home 38.8 

C.A.S. resource 48.2 

Outside resource 12.9 

N 139 



27.9 
27.0 

122 



42.0 

46.4 
11.6 
138 



28.7 
30.1 



(f ^O.OOX) 
(Cramer's V = O.3604) 



(p<0.001) 
(Cramer's V - 0.3362) 



people, he had a small chance of being sent to an oiitside institution, 
although his chance of returning home was not particularly raaxindzed 
(except where the person involved was his guardian). Comparing all the 
four tables and the Clamor's V values obtained, it appeared that the 
child^guardian relationship pattern was the strongest one in its ability 
to predict a child's disposition. If a child could get along well with 
his guardian, his chance of being sent to an outside institution for 
placement was only 5%s whereas his chance of returning home direct from 
the reception-assessment resource vras greatly maximized (57*5^)* However, 
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negative child -guardian relationship woxHd result in a trend opposite: a 
43^ chance of going to an outside institution but only a V3ff> chance of 
returning home directly* 

The significant association between guardian-agency relationsUp 
and disposition in table 6.11 reveals that if a child ^s guardian was work- 
able, the child was much taore likely returned home than a child whose 
guardian could not co-operate with the Agency — — versus 26*45^, 

TABI£ 6.11 
DISPOSITION BY GUARDIAN^aENCY 



REUTIONSHIP (IN PERCENTAGE) 


Positive Negative 


Ovm home 


44.0 


26.4 


C.A.S. resource 


34.7 


40.3 


Outside resource 






N 


150 


129 




(p<0.01) 






(Cramer's V = 


0.1924) 



The existence of this relationship between the two variables was expected 
because we would have more confidence to return a child successfully to 
a guardian who was workable and co-operative than to one who could not 
accept the Agency's assistance. But what was not clear was hew guardian's 
caring ability was associated with guardian-agency relationship because 
there was good reason to suspect that if a guardian was co-operative with 
the Agency, he was likely perceived as able to cope with his child's 
problem and care for him* Appendix "L" tells us that the correlation 
coefficfent calculated for these two variables was 0.46, an obviously 
itigh value; and table clarifies the meaning of this correlation 
coefficient. Vfe can see that if a gxiardian had positive working 
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T ABLE 6/12 



GUARIDAN'S CARING ABIUTY BY GUARDIAN- 
AGENCY REIATIONSlIiP (IN PERCEITrAGE) 



Positive 



Negative 



Able or doubtful 
Unable 

N 




37.0 
138 



(p< 0.001) 



rel/itionehip vdth the Agency, 73*4^ of the time he was considered as able 
to look after his children, and only 26.6^ of the time as unable. If a 
guardian vas unworkable, slightly less than two-thirds of the time he was 
said to be unable to care for his children, and 37^ of the time as able. 
Although this was a significant pattern and confirmed our hunch above, 
it was not a definite trend meaning that perception of a guardian's eating 
ability was not all the time affected by the extent of co-operation of 
the guardian with the Agency. In other words, expression of co-operation 
might not necessarily imply that the guardian was able to care for his 
children: it appeared that our worker would evaluate the actual ability 
of the guardian based on various kinds of information and not only on the 
expressed co-operation of the guardian. This probably helped to explain 
why guardian's caring ability was a riuch more powerful predictor of 
disposition than guardian-agency relationship, as measured with Cramer's V. 

Maas and Engler first brought to our attention the disturbing 
negative relationship between duration of care and chance to return child 
home. Jenkins, Maas, Fanshel and others further confirmed overvrfielmingly 
this observation. In our study, we tended to find a similar pattern, 
as shown by table 6#13- As time passed by, less and less children were 
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ret\imed home the proportion dropped from 50^ in the first 35 daye to 

25«A^ after 150 days. This decline, however, vas not a steady one and the 
sharpest drop occurred between 86 and I50 days — — from l^.l^ down to 
25s7% — - and after this period of time, there was almost no change in 

TABLE 6.13 

DISPOSITION BY DURATION OP CARE 

(IN PERCElfrAGE) 

Day* 

6-35 36-B5 8b^l50 151^867 



Own home 50,0 41.4 25.7 25*4 

C.A.S. resource 26.3 37-1 44.3 43*3 

Outside resource 23.7 21>4 30.0 31.3 

N 76 70 70 67 



(p<0.05) 

(Cramer's V 0-1611) 



the proportion of children who were sent home, i.e., all the time about 
2536. However, it was not too clear whether or not disposition was 
actually related to duration of carej put it the other way, we would like 
to find out to what extent the predictive power of duration of care 

persisted when the effect of guardian's caring ability the strongest 

predictor identified thus far was removed. The result is evident in 

table 6.14« 

We can easily see that in the group which consisted of able or 
near able guardians, the original relationship between duration of care 
and disposition dindnished significantly. This meant that regardless of 
how long a child stayed in the reception-assessment resource, as loni^r iS 
he had an able guardian who could care for him, his chance of returning 
home was always big: this ranged from 47 -1^^ to 66^ depending on what 
time-period was being considered* In this able-parent-group, even if a 
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TABIE 6>U 

DISPOSITION BY DURATION OF CARE, CONTROLLING FOR 
GUARDIAN'S CARINS ABILITY (IN P3SRCENTAGE) 

Able or doubtful Unable 
8^35 86-150 151->a67 8-35 16^5 86>-150 151-867 



Own hoiae 66,0 61.0 51.5 U7.1 9*5 13.8 2,7 3.0 

CtA.S. resource 28.3 31.7 33.3 26.5 19.0 44.8 54.1 60*6 

Outside resource ^ 15>2 26.^ 71.4 Ll.L 43.2 ?6>4 

N 53 41 33 34 21 29 37 33 

(Not significant) (p<0^05) 

(Cramer^s V = 0.2325) 



child had to stay in care after discharge from the recepfcion-assessinent 
resource, a C.A.S. placement resource was mostly used. On the other hand, 
in the unable-parent -group, some interesting results were obtained. 
Although this table was statistically significant, meaning that disposi- 
tion and duration of care were associated, ths pattern in this table was 
somsirtiat different from that in table 6.13. It appeared that if the 
worker could determine that th(h pruardiftn was unable within 35 days, the 
child v;oalQi very likely (71. 4J^) be sent to an outside institution for 
placement After this time, the use of the Agency's own placement 
resources became more frequent, though a good proportion (about 405^) of 
the children continued to be placed in an outside institution. When these 
two sub-tables in table 6.14 were compared with each other, it was evident 
that duration of caw alone could not actually be used to predict disposi- 
tion, i.e., the likelihood that a child would be sent home. The finding 
(as reported by Maas and Engler, Maas, Jenkins, Fanshel and others) that 
the longer a child stayed in care, the less likely he would go home 
appeared to have just scratched the surface of a rather complex phenomenon. 
In our study, we found a similar relati<»ishlp too, but when the caring 
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ability of the guardian was considerecl at the same time, this ori^nal 
relationship became rather vfeak, suggesting that retximability of a child 
to his guardian was related more to the functioning of the guawilan rather 
than to the length of time a child was in care. Of courae, our study 
concentrated on a specific group of children in care and did not use a 
follow-up design, but our findings did suggest that the relationship 
between duration of care and disposition should warrant further analytic 
attention and a different analytic approach, i.e., maybe we should 
emphasize more on the discharge phenomenon than the duration-of-care 
phenomenon, since it appears that no researcher has been too successful 
in identifying which variables were actually the more powerful ones in 
predicting duration of care.* By tackling the problem in the other way, 
we might be able to come up with better ideas about the placemeht^ 



1 



phenomenon. 

B. Specific Resources Used y 

In Chapter III, we realized that (^iS of our 283 children^who had 
been discharged from the reqeption-^ssessment resource and who were placed 
in a classifiable resource, were not sent home, and that of those who 
were placed in a C.A.S. resource, the regular foster home was most 
frequently used. Those who were placed outside the Agency, the institu- 
tion for emotionally disturbed was used most often • Also, in Section A 
of this present chapter, we had identified some variables which were 
associated with disposition. The purpose of this part of the description 



> For example, using multijxLe regression analysis, the 15 predictors 
used by Fanshel could only exjjEain 1.% of the variance in the 
dependent variable ^'duraticm of care"'. (See Chapter I.) 
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is to find out vdiat kinds of placeinent resources were specifically used by 
the children placed. The result of this could rellect two things: 
firstly, what kinds of children we could handle more comfortably, and 
secondly, what kinds of placement resources would likely be required 
assujidng that the placemsnt pattern identified remained constant. From 
this, more light could be shed on the strengths and weaknesses of the 
existing system* 

The variables to be included in this part of the analysis were 
confined to those which were found to have strong association with disposi- 
tion, as measured with Cramer's V^, as well as conceptually distinct from 
each other* As a result, guarALan^s caring ability, child-peer relation- 
ship, behavioural condition and emotional condition were chosen for 
inclusion. These four variables represented both the functioning of the 
child as well as that of his guardian* Because of the large nui&ber of 
placement resources used, to present them in tabxdar form would be cumber- 
seme} instead, the pattern of use of these resources would be described in 
chart form* This way of presenting the data could enable us to visualize 
easily the differences in the use of these resources by the various types 
of children. But, to standardize the cosnparative procedure, all these four 
variables were dichtomlzed, positive attributes presented fiidt, and then 
negative attributes* Also, the only specialized foster home in the samite 
was to be classified as a regular foster home, the only hostel used as a 
group home, and the only institutiw for children with behavioural 
problems as a training school* The results are represented by the two 
following charts* 



* To limit the number of variables for inclusion, only those with a 
Cramer's V greater than 0*28 were selected* 
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In chart 6»1, which describes the use of the various placement 
resources both inside and o\itside the Agency by children vdth TX>aitlve 
attributes on these four variables selected, we can see that the regular 
foster home of the Agency was inost often used by these child .^-^.n^ On the 
other hand, the Ontario Department of Health institution was laost 
frequently used by children with negative attributes (see chart 6.2) • It 
appeared that those children who were sent t'^ the Ontario Department of 
Health institution were very likely described as having negative or bad 
behavioural problems as well as negative child-peer relationship. Although 
a good proportion (21.62^) of the emotionally bad children who were placed 
were found in this kind of institution, a slightly higher proportiw 
(22.52^) of them ended up in a C.A.S. institution. This supported our 
earlier observation (see table 6.5) that our own staff seemed to be rather 
confident in their work with emotionally disturbed children. The fact 
that only 7.27^ of our behaviourally bad children were placed in the 
foster home, and 26.18^ of these children (t*o likely had emotional prob- 
lems too) were placed in the Ontario Department of Health institution 
suggested that as long as a child was behaviourally bad, we would not take 
the risk of placing him in our own resources, with perhaps the exception 
of our group homes which had, as shown in chart 6.2, 13«6255 of all these 
behaviourally bad children who were also likely to do less than well in 
the other three areas. The few who were placed on adoption tended to have 
guardians who were unable, and to be behaviourally and emotionally good: 
this was expected. While the large treatment institution was used 
primarily by children who could not get along well with their peers and 
by those who had evidence of bad behavioural condition^ both the large 
non-treatment institution and the small non-treatment institution were 
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used more by thoso who had bad emotional problems. As expected, the 
training school appeared to be used mainly by the behaviourally bad chil- 
dren. Finally, the tw children who were placed in an institution for the 
mentally retarded were foxmd to possess all the negative attributes in 
addition to being lientally retarded, and the small treatment institvttion 
was foviid to be for use mainly by children with negative attributes in 
all the four areas considered. 

The overall impression t^.^t these two charts together convey was 
that there appeared to exist a definite pattern in the placement of chil- 
dren, i.e., some placement criteria undoubtedly were at work, maybe 
implicitly. The whole effort of our workers seemed to be one of 
"matching^' the needs of a child with the caring potential of the place- 
ment resource. For example, the training school was used primarily for 
the placement of behaviourally bad children, and the Department of Health 
institution for the placement of behaviourally bad children who were 
likely to be emotionally disturbed as wall. However, it remained unclear 
as to how the four types of treatment/non-treatment institxxtions were 
used. Perhaps, the number of children we had in each of these four types 
of institutions was too small to enable us identify a steady pattern, or 
perhaps the classification of these institutions was not a sensitive one. 

In the placement of children, our approach appeared to be a 
cautious one. We seemed to be particularly less confident in the handling 
of children with behavioural problems. The under-use of regular foster 
homes for these children perhaps implied that our experience told us these 
homes simcpLy failed to cope with them, \ihen we had a child with 
behavioural problems, our data suggested that we either placed him in a 
group home, ohe of our institutions (if he likely had emotional pzx>blem 
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as wdU) or an outside institution the Ontario Department of Health 
institution or the training school, depending on whether or not he was 
likely to be »zK)tionalX7 disturbed. How successfully these various 
resources could cope with these problem children is beyond the question 
here; but the data did indicate that our resources were HuAted in abiHty 
to absorb laost of these children* 

Both charts show that in placing chiJ'^.ren in the various specific 
resources, information on behavioural condition and emotional condition was 
relied on heavily* The fact that child-peer relationship looked signifi- 
cantly related to the placement resource selected was perhaps not a 
surprise because Appendix ^'L" indicates that child-peer relationship 
correlated positively and closely with behavioural condition (r^^^ « 0*72). 
This meant that if a child had good relationship with his peers, he would 
quite likely have good behavioural condition, or that if he could not get 
along vdth his peers, his behavioural condition vo^ild likely be bad. This 
high correlation therefore showed itself in the two charts in that the 
behavioural condition curve and the child-peer relationship cuirve tended 
to come very close to each other, especially in chart 6.2 when negative 
attributes were considered. This use of informational factors in placing 
children in the various resources was interesting because it appeared that 
while the guardian'^s caring ability was mdst important in deciding whether 
the child was to be returned home or not, the child's personal problems 
stood out more distinctly in their influence on the kind of placement 
resource that would be selected for him. However, tids phenomenon sinqply 
reflected the kinds of operational objectives associated wLth the various 
resoia*ces» In a way, therefore, the placeme^^ of children followed a 
somewhat definite pattern, which will be examined further in Chapter VIII . 
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C » Sumn&ry — 

Two major findings emerged from the analysis in this chapter* 
Firstly, while we fo\md, as hypothesized, that the R^C. tended to send its 
children more to outside institutions and our ovm resources for placement 
than back home, and that the A.O.H, children had a bigger chance of going 
home direct and a small chane^? being placed in an outside institution, 
we realiflsed tliat the^glijgle etrongest variable in predicting disposition 
^ returnj^ home or getting placed ~— from the reception-assessment 
resource was the guardian •s caring ability. Child-guardian relationship 
appeared to be a rather important variable too. It therefore appeared that 
whether or not a child was to be returned hoane would depend very much on 
the ahility of the child's guardian to cope with the child's pi^oblems or 
to care for him. Although the association between guardian-agency 
relationship and guardian's caring ability was a significant one, the data 
siiggested that there was good reason to conclude that retumaWlity of a 
child depended more on the overall functioning of the guardian than on his 
expressed co-operation with the Agency. The impression gathered was that 
while the child ^s personal problems, i.e., behavioural condition, police 
record, emotional condition, etc., were likely to be observable at the 
time of his admission into care and therefore this information could be 
used readily by our workers in placing him in either the R.C. and A.G.H., 
these and other similar variables were not as important as the overall 
functioning of the cldld's guardian in deciding whether or not the child 
was to be returned home iranediately after discharge from the reception- 
assessment resource. This implied that retumability of a child 
apparently involved careful evaluation of the total situation. 
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Secondly, in ow exajnlnation of the disposition of childMn, we 
realized that our Agency was not as yet ready to cope with children with 
bad behavioural problems although our group homes appeared to be able to 
absorb these children raore readily than any other kinds of our placement 
resources* However, by virtue of the relatively large number of children 
with emotional problems found in our own institutions, we seemed to be 
rather confident in handling disturbed children? this of course due to 
the treatment programme which existed in soma of ow institutions. In 
general, the placement pattern appeared to be ^ non-random we, and that 
information of a child's personal problems tended to be of significant 
importance in influencing the kind of placement resource he would likely 
get. 
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We mentioned in Chapter 1 Vnat the Agency thought more and more 
children with "problems" were being admitted into care and that new 
resources would be needed to cope with these children* In the last 
Chapter, we found that our Agency appeared to be somewhat handicapped or 
not ready y^t to handle children with bad personal problems: if "problem" 
children were indeed on the rise in both nuzru^r and proportion, our Agency 
would really be put in a difficult position. The purpose of this chapter 
is to find out if there were any changes in proportions in the characteris- 
tics of our children over the Last four years, i#e., 1968 to 1971* If 
there were changes, we would also Hke to know what the pace was. The 
r6su3.ts of this part of the analysis would likely give the administrator 
some feedbacks as to whether or not we were planning ahead of 
the changes* Also, wa would like to test out an assumption held by some 
workers about the characteristics of children from financially better-off 
families. They reasoned that financially better-off families tended to 
see our Agency as a poor-man organisation and would turn to us for help 
only as a last resort} consequently, due to the "pressure" built up in the 
course of seeking help, cases from this group were usually mord difficult 
to manage. If this assumption was true, new implications for practice 
should emerge « 

A. Changes Over Time — ~ 

In table 7»1, we can see that, over these four years, of all the 
children admitted into the reception^ssessment resources, their reasons 
for admission did differ in terms of proportions. The biggest change 
occurred in "child ^s problem", which was increasing steadily from 26. 35^ in 
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1968 to 41. 55^ in 1971 a difference of 15.,^. It appeared that thie 

increase vms moet evident when the 1970 and 1971 figures were- compared 

TABLE 7,1 

ADMISSION REASON BY YEAR 
(IN PERCENTAGE) 

. 1968 1969 1970 1971 

Temp, fam^ problem 40.4 40»6 50.5 35-8 

Permanent fam. problem 28,1 25tO 13.2 20.8 

Child«8 problem 26.3 31.3 34.1 41.5 

Other ^ . ^ ^ 



N 57 96 91 53 

(Not siga-'.ficant) 



vdth each other. Our data also indicated that tlie proportion of children 
whose reason for admission was "child's problem*' in 196y was considerably 
higher than that in 1968. Although there weni also fluctuations in the 
proportions of the other three types of admission a^asons over these four 
years, they did not appear to represent a iJtoady pattern. However, despite 
this systematic increase in the proportions of "child's piNDblem", the 
overall table was not a statistically significant one, meaning that the 
differences over the four years could be due to chance. 

Closely related to admission reason wap the nature of separation, 
i.e., how willing was the guardian to let his child come into the 
Agency's care? Although there were fluctuatiws in the proportions of 
voluntary separations (as well as the corresponding changes in the pro- 
portions of involuntary separations) over these four years ~ — 72. 55^ and 
89. 55^ marked the two extreme figures of voluntary separation — ~ our 
data indicated that these changes were not statistically significant 
(X2 « 6.71657, d.f . « 3, not significant). 
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It appeared that we wera getting more and more White children 
over this four-year period, from 86^ in 1968 to ^2.% in 1971* However, 
this increase was not significant J<, all (X2 = 1.18812, d.f. - 3, not 
eigrtLf leant). Both the proportions of children with average or above 
intelligencs and of male chlLdten varied in the four years, but no steady 
pattern was evident, and therefore both changes were statistically 
insignificant with very small chi square values. With regard to the 
guardian^ 8 charactorietice, there were no eignif leant changes either > as 
one can see from table 7.2, when marital status and economic condition 



TABIE 7,2 

GUARDIAN'S MARITAL STATUS AND ECONOMIC 
CONDITION BY YEAR (IN PERCEmGE) 







1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


A. 


}(iarltal atatus 












Marriage intact 


26.3 


19.8 


25.3 


15.4 




Remarried 


15.8 


27.1 


15.4 


34.6 




living alone 


57.9 


53.1 




5M 




N 


57 


96 


91 


52 






(Sot significant) 




B. 


Economic condition 












Adequate 


39.3 


30.2 


42.9 


34.6 




Poor 








65.4 




N 


56 


96 


91 


52 






(Not 


significant) 





were considered. Regardless of the year, "living alone" characterized 
the marital status of more than half of our clients « While 26. 35^ of the 
guardians in 1968 had an uninterrupted marriage, only 15. of them In 
1968 could enjoy the same} however, this difference did not fall into a 
pattern because there apparently was a chance-factor at work, as the 1969 
and 1970 figures showed. When we look at the economic condition of our 
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clients, it was quite evident ^that the profile did not change significantly 
over these four years. At any given time, about two-thirds of our clients 
could be clasfc^ified as "poor'*, 1. - ^ no steady employment, In debt, on 
welfare. In general, the basic characteristics* of our children in care 
and of their guardians reraained relatively unchanged over the last four 
years. Minor fluctuations were of course evident, but we could not 
attribute these to a trend or steady pattern. Now, let us take a look at 
the personal characteristics of our children oecause these perhaps were 
the more important information to planning, as we had shown that our 
workers tended to rely more on the personal characteristics of children in 
placing them. 

When physical/health condition, one of the three independent 
variables, was looked at, we found that there were no major changes over 
the four years. Table 7.3 reveals theX throughout these four years, the 

TABIE 7.3 

PHYSICAL/HEAUH CONDITIQN BY YEAR 
(IN PERCEOTAGS) 

1968 1969 1970 1971 

Good 82.5 70.8 74.7 75.5 

Bad li^ 22^ 25^ 22tii 

N 57 9^ 91 53 

(Not significant) 



proportion of children with good physical/health condition out-weighed 
that of children with bad physical/^^^th condition at a ratio of 



* Changes in the age of our children over the four years could not be 
looked at because of the age^^uota associated with the reception- 
assessinent resources, from which our samples were drawn. 
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approxLaately 3 to 1 on the average, although 1968 appeared to have a 
slightly higher proportion of children with good physical/health condition, 
and 1969 had a slightly lower proportion of children with a similar con- 
dition. But since some people in the Agency thought the problem condition 
of a child could be related to where he was placed and to his age, we 
thewfore took a second look at ohe relationship between physical/health 
condition and year. 



We can see in table 7*4 that the existence of a relationship 
between physical/health condition and year depended on which type of 
recepfcion-^ssessment resource we were talking about. In the R.C., there 
were no signi.ficant changes over the years in the proportion of children 
with good phyjical/health condition versus that of children with bad 
condition. Ho\'iever, when the 1970 and 1971 figures were compared with 
each other, it was quite evident that we had a sudden increase of children 
with bad physical/health condition by 8.9^. This perhaps was one of the 
reasons why some people said we were having more children with physical/ 
health problems j but if we looked at the figures in each year, we could 



TA BI£ T.U 



PHYSICAL/teAUH CONDITION BY YEAR, CONTROLLING 
FOR BECEPTIOMWlSSESSMEWr RESOURCE (IN PERCEmOE ) 
R.C. A.G.H, 
1968 1969 1970 1971 1968 1969 1970 1971 




(Not significant) (p<0.05) 
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see that the 1971 Increase was actually very nlnor* and would not have 
becoBie a concern if there had been no decrease in 1970 in the proportion 
of children with a similar condition* On the other hand, the relationshii: 
between physical/health condition and year vras statistically significant 
In the A.G.H. sub-aample. Both 1968 and 1971 had substantially higher 
proportions of children without any physical/health complications than the 
other two years — 100^ in 1968 and 83.3^ in 1971 versus 67 •6 in 1969 ^nd 
63-3^ in 1970- When the R.C. and A.G.H. tables were compared with each 
other, we could see that the two tables differed from each other in one 
major aspect; the trend in the A,G,H. table had nothing in common with 
that in the R.C, table, although both tables had about the same proportion 

of children with bad physical/health condition - about 25% * 

Table 7#5 tells us that the absence of relationship between 
physical/health condition and year was not due to the influence of age. 

When the effect of age was removed, the i^lationship between these two 

1 

TABLE 7*5 

PHYSICAL/HEAUH CONDITION BY YEAR, CONTROLLING 
FOR AGE OF CHILD (IN PERCENTAGE) 

5-12 13-15 
1968 1969 1970 1971 1968 1969 1970 1971 

Good 82.9 69-6 73.8 78.4 81.3 74.1 76.7 68.8 
Bad 17.1 30.4 26.2 21s6 18^8 2^ 2^ 214 
N 41 69 37 16 27 30 16 

(Not significant) (Not significant) 



variables remained the same anii insignificant. In both age-groups, there 
did not appear to have been much change over these four years in terms of 
the physical/health condition associated with our children. The 



•«Thi0 conment of course does not apply to the under-five age-group. 
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concern that some of our workers had about the deteriorating p^iysical/ 
health condition of our children might well be a hunch around the con- 
dition of the under-five age-groun. Our data said we simply could not 
prove that our over-five age-group in the reception-assessment resource 
had increasingly bad physical/health condition. 

Behavioural condition appeared to be a powerful variable which 
our worker relied on in planning for our children. Surprisingly, contrary 
to the expectation of some of the workery^c er the last four years, there 
had not been any significant change»-in the proportions of children who 

TABI£ 7.6 

BEHAVIOURAL CONDITION BY YEAR 
(IN PERCENTAGE) 

1968 1969 1970 1971 

Good 21.1 30.2 25.3 24.5 

Fair 24.6 20.8 19.8 20.8 

Poor 31.6 25.0 28.6 35.8 

V.Poor 2248 2^ 26jjt 18.9 

N 57 9^ 91 53 

(Not significant) 

had bad or good behavioural condition, as shown by table 7.6. In fact, 
it appeared that, when 1970 and 1971 were compared with each other, we 
had a slightly lower proportion of children with "very poor" condition 

in 1971 26.4^ in 1970 versus 18.9^ in 1971 while the proportion 

of children with "poor" condition in 1971 was slightly higher than the 

1970 figure 28. 65^ in 1970 versus 35.85^ in 1971. When this table was 

broken down into two on the variable "receptlctfi-assessment resource", 
we realized that, in each of these two sub-tables, no significant changes 
In the behavioural condition of the children had taken place during 
these foiir years (see table 7.7). In the R.C. group, xmdoubtedly we had 

O 
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TABLE 7.7 

BEHAVIOURAL CONDITION BY YEAR, CONTROLLING FOR 
RECEPTION-^SESSMENT R ESOURCE (IN PERCENTAGE) 

R C A 0 H 

19 68 1969' 'l970 1971 1968 1969 ' 1970 1971 

Good 12.2 19.i* 16.4 ll.i/j 43.8 50.0 43.? 50.0 

Fair 19.5 19.4 16.4 22.9 37.5 23.5 26.7 16.7 

Poor 39.0 30.6 31.1 42.9 L2.5 14.7 23.3 22.2 

N 41 62 ~ 35 16 34 30 18 

(Not significant) 'Wot significant) 



more children vdth "poor" and "very poor" behavioural condition than 
children with "good" and "fair" condition. But over time, raore or less 
the same proportions were maintained in each of the four categories of 
condition. Like what was in table 7.6, 1971 had a slightly lower propor- 
tion of children with "very poor" condition than 1970, while it had a 
slightly higher proportion of children with "poor" condition than 1970. 
This particular sub-table was statistically insignificant though. 

In the A.G.H. sub-table, a different pattern was evident. While 
there was a simller proportion of chilf en with "fair" condition in 1971 
than any of the previous years, "poor" and 'Very poor" condition-combined 
together produced a much bigger proportion of cases in 1971 than any of 
the previous three years. In order to enable us better visualize the 
changes in proportions, the A.G.H. sub-table in table 7t7 was reproduced 
in table this time collapsing "good" and "fair" to form "good", and 
"poor" and "very poor" to form "bad". We can see from this reconstructed 
table that, in the A.G.H., more and more children appeared to be 
behaviourally bad over time, proportionally speaking. This proportional 
increase of children with bad behavioural condition was a steady one, with 
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TABLE 7. a 

DICHT0MI2ED BEHAVIOURAL CONDITION BY YEAR 

A .0 .H . CASES ONLY ( IN PE RCENTAGE ) 

1968 1969 1970 1971 



Good 81.3 73.5 70.0 66.7 

18.7 26.5 30,0 33,3 
N iT 34 30 18 

(Not significant) 

a somewhat abrupt increase in I969 to 26.55^ from the I968 figure of 18.75S. 
Despite this trend, the relationship pattern in this table could not be 
said to be a st.atistically significant one. 

Vfhen table 7.6 was broken dovm on the variable "age", we obtained 
the relationship patterns in table 7.9> and both sub-tables display some 
interesting results. In the pre -«adoles cent group, it appeared that, 
firstly, after 1968, there had been a steady proportional increase cf 

children vdth "poor" behavioural condition fr«n 17.6% in I969 to 

32. 45^ in 1971, and secondly, the proportions of children vdth "poor" 

TABLE 7.9 

BEHAVIOURAL CONDITION BY YEAR, COIfTROLLING 
FOR AGE (IN PERCENTAGE) 



5-12 13-15 
1968 1969 1970 1971 1968 1969 ly.O 1971 

Good 22.0 37.7 31.1 24.3 18.8 11.1 13.3 25.0 

Fair 24.4 24.6 27.9 24.3 25.0 11.1 3.3 12.5 

Poor 31.7 17.6 26.2 32.4 31.3 44.4 33.3 43.8 

V.Poor 22ip 20.3 14.8 18.9 25.0 33.3 50.0 18.8 

N 41 69 61 37 .16 27 30 l5 

(Not significant) (Not significiant ) 



condition in 1968 and 1971 were about the same, meaning that, in fact, 
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over the four yeare we did not have an influx of children with behavioural 
problems. The feeling among some of our workers that we were having more 
and more ^'problem'' children could not find strong support from our data 
on the pre-^adolescent group • With regard to the "very poor" group, we 
could not actually see any proportional differences over the four years. 
If we felt panicky about the situation in 1971, a similar state of feel- 
ing must have been experienced as well in 19^^, as far as the pre- 
adolescent group was concerned . 

In the adolescent group, interesting enough, we had a slightly 
different pattern. Instead of a proportional increase of children with 
bad behavioural condition in 1971, we appeared to have a 20,75^ decrease 
( (33 ^3 + 50.0) - (/f3.S + 18.8) ) over 1970. This finding therefore 
contradicted the expectation of some of our workers. But if we looked 
at the table from a different angle, see table 7*10, we realized that 

TABI£ 7>10 

DICHOTOMIZED BEHAVIOURAL CONDITION BY DICHOTOMIZED 
YEAR ADOIESCEtrr GROUP ONLY (IN PERCmAGE) 

1968-69 1970-71 

Good 30.2 23.9 

Bad 62^8 26il 

N /,3 46 

(Not significant) 



a slight increase in the proportion of behaNdourally bad children was 

evident during 1970 and 1971 a modest increase of 6.35^ • However, 

such a proportional increase appeared to be due wholly to chance* 

The third major independent variable emotional condition of 

a child — in this study was also foxmd to have changed little over 
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the four ywrs studied, as table 7.11 shws. However, despite the 

EMOTIONAL CONDITION BY YEAR 
(IN PERCENTAGE) 

1968 1^69 1970 1971 

Good 52 ^6 55.2 51.6 39.6 

Fair 29.8 20.8 17.6 39.6 

Poor 17>5 2h.O 30>8 20,8 

N 57 96 91 53 

(Not significant) 



insignificant relationship between the two variables in the table, we 
can see that in 1971^ there was a sudden drop in the proportion of 
children vrith "good" and "poor" emotional condition and an accompanied 
increase in the px^oportion of children with "fair" condition, compared 
vdth the figures in 1970. This represented a rather marked deviation from 
the trend in the three previous years. Between 1968 and 1970, the propor- 
tions of children with "good" emotional condition remained aljnost 
unchanged; at the same time, h:.wever, the proportions of children with 
"fair" condition decreased from 29. $5^ to Yf.i%, while that of children 
with "poor" emotional condition increased steadily from 17. 55^ in 1968 to 
30. 85^ in 1970 through 245^ in 1969. This meant that, when the figures in 
the four years were compared, we could see that in 1971> we had a higher 
proportion of children with emcitional problems, but fortunately, almost 

two in three # 39.6 of these children were described as in 

^39.6 + 20-8 

"fair" condition. In other words, although mgre children, proportionally 
speaking, in 1971 had emotional disorder, we in fact had a much smaller 
proportion of children with "poor" eiaotional condition than the two 
*^^^doU3 years, despite that the whole situation appeared a hit worse off 
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that , " 
than^in 1968, when slightly more than half (52. 65^) of our children had 

"good" emotional condition. 

The oiaotional state of oxir children over these four years appeared 

to have changed insignificantly in either type of reception-'\3ses8ffient 

resource — ~ see table 7.12. Despite a somewhat identifiable trend in 

TABLE 7«12 

EMDTIONAL CONDITION BY YEAR, Cc.^TROLLINO FOR 
RECEPTION-ASSESSHENT RESOURCE (IN PERCENTAGE) 
R C A G H 

196e 1969* 'l970 1971 19^6 ;l<369' I97I 

Good 48. a 45.2 a.O 34.3 62.5 73^5 73-3 50,0 

Pair 29.3 24.2 23.0 48.6 31.3 14.7 6.7 22.2 

Poor 22^ 20^ 26a, YU. ik^ 

N 41 62 61 35 16 30 18 

(Not significant) (Not significant) 



the R.C. in getting smaller and smaller proportions of children with 
"good" emotional condition over the four years - — from 48 .85^ in 1968 to 
34-3^ in 1971 — the change was not a statistically significant one* 
Also in the R.C, with regard to the changes in the "fair^' and "poor^' 
emotional condition over the four years, a pattern similar to the one in 
table 7-11 was evident here, and hence a similar interpretation of the 
findings could be advanced. Interesting enough, in the A.G.H. table, we 
can see a steady increase in the proportions of children with "poor'^ 
emotional condition over the four years. While only 6.3% of the I968 
children were classified as having "poor^' emotional condition, in 1971, 
27*&J(> of all the children had ''poor" emotional condition. This was a 
substantial increase, which constituted a trend diffei^ent from that in the 
R.C, table as well as from that in table 7»lli Actually, the 1971 
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emotional condition of the A.G.H, children was somewhat different from 
that in the three previous years. On the one hand, we had a sudden 
drop in the proportion of child with "good^' emotional condition in 
that single year to 505^, On the other hand> the proportion of children 
with ^'fair" condition suddenly jumped to 22. 2?^ f roni the 1970 figure of 
6.7?S. Although ihese changes appeared big, they were not statistically 
significant. 

When the emotional condition of our children over these four 
years was broken down according to age, we realized a different story. 
Table 7.13 tells U3 that the biggest change occurred in 1971 when we had 

TAB LE 7.13 

E^^0TIONAL CONDITION BY YEAR , CONTROLLING 
FOR A G E (IN PRRCEOTAGE) 

5-12 13-15 
1968 1969 1970 1971 1968 1969 1970 1971 

Good 48.8 58.0 54.1 37.8 62.5 48.1 46.7 43*8 

Fair 31.7 17-4 14.8 43.2 25.0 29.6 23.3 31.3 

Poor iiii 2^ ^lA, l8iJi 12.5 22.2 30.0 2j.O 

N 41 69 61 37 16 27 30 ^ 16 

(p<0.05) (Not significant) 



a sudden decrease over tho previous years in the proportion of pre- 
adolescents vdth ^^good'' emotional condition, and an abrupt increase in 
the propo- n of pre-adolescents with "fair'^ emotional condition. 
Corresponding to this decrease and increase was a decline in the propor- 
tion of these children with "poor^' emotional condition. In all, it 
appeared that, in the pre-adolescent sub-table, the emotional characterise 
tics of our 1969 and 1970 children were somewhat similar in that the 
proportions of pre-adolescents in each of the three categories of 

o 
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enotional condition were aljnoet the same* * 

In the adolescent sub-table, a slightly different pattern is 
evident. The proportions of adolescents vdth '^good^^ emotional condition 
appeared to be decreasing over tine in a consistent nanner. For those 
children vdth ^'poor" einotional coxlition, the pattern over the four years 
looked sittdlar to that in the prewidolescent sub-table in that while th^r^re 
seemed to be a steady proportional increase from 1968 to 1970, the 1971 
figure suddenly dipped* Concondtant vdth those chanijes in 1971 was a 
sudden increase in the proportion of children with "fair'* e&ictional 
condition. This sul-table therefore indicates that we were getting 
more and more adolescents with a certain degree of emotional problem, but 
a higher proportion of those problem children had *'fair" condition, except 
in 1970 when the proportions of '^poor*' condition outweighed that of "fair" 
condition* In general, then, as far as ezr^w^tional conditi<»t was concerned, 

all the related tables tables 7.11, 7»12, and 7.13 tended to 

point out that, when the 1970 and 1971 figures were compared, we had a 
higher proportion of children with a certain degree of emotional problems 
in 1971. Hcwever, we also realized tliat there was a reverse trend in 
terms of the proportions of children with "fair" and with "poor" emotional 
condition: in 1970, we had a higher proportion of children with "poor" 
emotional condition, but in 1971, we had a higher proportion of "fair" 
condition cases. 

When behavioural and emotional conditions were combined and 
examined over time, table 7»14 wsc constructed. Although this is not a 
statistically significant table, different patterns could be identified. 
First of all> we can see that in 1971, there was a sudden increase in 
the proportion of children with bad condition in both behaviour and 
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TABUS 7,U 

COMBINED BEHAVIOURAL AND EMDTIONAL CONDITION 
BY YEAR (IN PERCENTA OE) 



1968 1969 1970 1971 All 

(Behav. ) (Smot.) 



Bad 


Bad 


33.4 


32.3 


30.8 


41.5 


33.7 


Bad 


Good 


21.0 


16.7 


24.2 


13.2 


19.2 


Good 


Bad 


14.1 


12.5 


17.6 


18.9 


15.5 


Good 


Good 
N 


23^ 

57 




27.5 
91 


26.5 
53 


31.6 

297 



(Not significant) 



emotion, over the three previous years. When the 1970 figures were 
compared vdth the 1971 figures, vre realized that in the "good bad" and 
"good good" categories, there was almost no change; the biggest difference 
between the two years lied in the proportions of children with "bad bad" 
and "bad good" condition. In 1970, the ratio of "had bad" conditions to 
"bad good" conditions was 14:11, but the 1971 ratio increased to approxi- 
mtely 3 •I* This increase meant that while the proportions of children 
Mith bad behavioural condition remained unchanged in the two years, there 
were iituch more children in 1971 who suffered from bad emotional condition 
as well, 

Another identifiable difference vraj^ tho proportional decrease of 
children with "good good ' condition in .V/70 over 1969 — - a decrease of 
11,1$ (3Q.6 - 27.5). In 1971, the proportion did not differ from the 
1970 figure. This indicated that after 1969, there was a rather sudden 
proportional increase of children with "problems" in oiu? reception- 
assessment resource. 

Surprising to see was the similarity in proportions of children 
in the various categories of condition in 1968 and 1970. It appeared 
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that while the Agency thought that we started to get ntore and n^re 
^*p)rot>lem" children in 1970, they tended to forget that two yeare before/ 
we had a eindlar type of headache » It sounds probable that had we not 
had a proportional decrease of "problem" children in 1969, our workers 
would not have felt the change tcwards the woree that mcht Our analysis 
therefore implied that predictions (any kinds of pf^edictions) had to takj 
i^to consideration fluctuations over time and that the conventional simple 
regression analysis would not be appropriate for use in forecast studies: 
use of this iti^^thcd could lead to erroneous conclusions and upset the 
operation of an agency, especially when the analysis, was based on a 
limited set of data. Carefully designed research studies can shed laore 
light on trends* Our analyses therefore pa rt jly conf 1 rmed the hunch of 
our workers that we were having inore and xtct^ "problem" children in recent 
years, but these clianges did not appear to be very abrupt or statistically 
significant* 

Ono would expect that, sinc^e the problem characteristics of 
children had changed somewhat (though, not statistically) over the four 
years, the disposition patterns in these four years would likely be 
different too. Table 7#15 reveals that this was not so» With regard to 
those placed in an outside institution, there were very irdncr differences 
in the four years • Although the highest proportion of children dis- 
charged back home direct frcxa the reception-assessment resource occurred 
in 1970 with 42i25K, and the highest proportion of children placed in a 
C.A.S. resource in 1968 with 43»9S^, the pattern of disposition in 1968 
was very similar to that in 1971. The fact that only 30. 25^ of the 
children in 1971 compared to 42.2^ in 1970 were sent home suggeat^l that 
. the caring ability of the guaixlians might be different in this four-year 
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TABLE 7.15 



DISPOSITION BY YEAR 
(IN PERGEOTAOE) 



1968 



1969 1970 



Own home 



C.A.S, resource 
Outside resource 



N 



29.8 36.6 /|2.2 

43.9 35.5 33.3 
26,3 28.0 2k.L 

57 93 90 



30.2 

a. 9 

43 



(Nob significant^ 



period, since it has been found that the guardian's caring ability had 

a lot to do with the retumability of a child see Chapter VI. Table 

7.16 Indicates that this was indeed the case. When table 7.15 was 



TABI£ 7.16 

GUARDIAN'S OARING ABILITY BY 
.YEAR (IN PERCENT AGS) 

1968 1969 1970 1971 

Able/doubtful 44-6 60.4 60. 4 55.8 



co/i^Jared with table 7.16, we realized that in I969 and 1970, when the 
proportions of able guardians wore the highest in the four years (60.4^ 
in both years), we had correspondingly high proportions of children to go 
home (36.6% in 1969 and 42.2!^ in 1970). The proportions of children 
discharged back home in the other two years also tended to be closely 
associated with the proportions of able guardians in these two year.;. 
However, both tables were not statistically significant. 



Unable 



^ 22Jl kksZ 

56 96 91 52 



(Not significant) 
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B. Children from Financially Better-off Families 

To test out the assumption held by some of our workers about the 
relationship between the characteristics of children and the economic 
condition of their farnilLes would entail exardnaticn of four relationship 
patterns . Before this was attempted, we had to make one assumption 
deduced from the reasoning of our workers. Since they tended to equate 
^^tension" (or "pressure") in a case with economic condition ol^ the family 
concerned, and assuming that this was true, we could ery that financially 
adequate families were "high-tensioned" cases, and financially poor 
families were "low-tensioned" cases* 

Since we thought that chillren from financially better-off 
families were referred to our Agency only as a last resort because other 
middle-class**oriented community resources would be explored first, we 
would expect that financially adequate families would have much less 
children admitted into this Agency's care before. Poor families, on the 

TABLE 1^2 

PREVIOUS ADMISSION BY GUARDIAN'S 
ECONOmC CONDITION (IN FERCENTAGE) 





Adequate 


Poor 


AU 


No prev, adw. 


82.4 


65.8 


71.9 


Had prev. adm. 


IM 




28.1 


N 


X08 


187 


295 



(p<O.Ol) 



other hand, woxild have a bigger chance to have their children admitted 
into care before because getting help from this Agency appeared to be a 
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way of life to some of them.'^ This expectation was borne o*it by the data 
in table 7.17, which shows that although the imjority (71. 95^) of the 
children were never admitted into care before, children from financially 
adequate families had much less children admitted previously than those 
from poor families. While only 17. 65^ of the children with financially 
adequate guardians were admitted into care before, the proportion of 
cliildren with at least one previotis admission from poor families almost 
doubled (34.2^) this. Our finding therefore tended to lend a certain 
amount of support to this con^nly held expectation. 

Our workers also tended to reason that, since financially adequate 
guardians expected us to help them with their problems, they would be more 
workable than poor guardians who might not appreciate our help. However, 
table 7.18 says this seemed to be not the case though financially adequate 

TABLE 7^8 

GUARDIAN-AGENCY REUTIONSHIP BY 
ECONO^JC CONDITION (IN PERCENTAGE) 

Adequate Poor All 

Positive 57.5 50.0 52.7 

Negative U2.5 50 >0 U7.) 

N 106 186 292 

(Not significant) 

families did appear to be slightly (7.5^) more workable than the poor* 
This was an interesting finding. Maybe this absence of significant 
difference between the two groups of families in terms of workability was 
due to the failure of our Agency in meeting the high expectation of some 
of these financially better-off families. There is good reason to argue 
that since these middle-class or near-middle -class guardians were 

This was hw, according to some of our workers, 'Mgh-tensioned^' cases 
were differentiated from ''low tensioned^' cases. 
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high-tensioned when they caitve to our Agency for aasistance, they would tend 
to expect us to help solve their problems iirniedlatelyj if our workers were 
slow in helping, probably due to limitations of resources, these guardians 
ndght become further frustrated and unco-operative. If this explanation was 
accepted, we would expect our workers meet with about equal degrees of 
frustration in working with clients from both economic classes* 

Since the financially adequate families tended to go to other 
cownunlty resources for help first, and to turn to the C^A.S* only when 
their problems re^r^ined unsolved, we woiild expect, firstly, that "child's 
problem" was the min admission reason for children with financially 
adequate families*, and, secondly, that there was a higher proportion of 
negative child-guardian relationships because of the first expectation. 
Table 7.19 does say that about half (47.25^) of the children with financially 

TABLE 7>1 9 

ADMISSION REASON BY ECONOMIC 
CONDITION (IN PERCENTAGE) ' 

Adequate Poor 



Temp. fam. prob. 32. A 46.7 

Perm* fam. wob. 20, 2+ 21*9 

Child's prob. 47.2 24.6 

Other 4.6 

N 108 ia7 

^ (p<o.ooi; 



Implicit in this statement was not that financially adeqxiate fairdlies 
did not have high proportions of other types of family dysfunctioning, 
but that while they tended to rely on other community resources for 
help with these family problems, few middle-class-oriented community 

resources were child-welfare agencies hence C*A.S* would expect 

to get a higher proportion of "problem" children from these families 
than from poor families. 
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adequate families were admLtted into care because of their personal prob« 
leins. Only 32*i*?S and 20.U% of the adndssions were the results of 
respectively temporary family problem and permnent fandly problem^ On 
the other hand, ^^childU problem'^ as the reason for admission did riot 
characterize the poor families j about half (AS, 75^) of the time children 
with poor guardians were admitted as the result of temporary family 
problem. This statistically significant table therefore confirmed our 
first expectation that "child's problem^' was the most commonly cited 
admission reason for the financially adequate group. 

Table 7.20 illustrates the relationship between economic cond3.tion 
of the guardian and the child^s relationship with liim, This table shows 
that while half of the children from poor families had positive 

TABLE 7.20 

CHILD^UAHDIAN RELATIONSHIP hX ECONOfaC 
CONprri O N (IH PERCEWAGE) 

Adequate Poor 

Positive 29.2 50.3 

Negative 70. $ 49i7 

N 106 1^5 

(p ^0.001) 

relationship with their guardians, only 29.2^ of thu children with 
financially adequate families had a similar relationship with thoir 
guardians- This difference of 21.1^ between these two types of families 
was statistically significant and tended to lend support to our second 
expect|^tion above. 

However, since child-guardian relationship was found to be related 
to behavioural condition and to emotion^il condition of a child see 
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Appen'i3.x "L" which ahowed correlation coofflilents of 0.52 and 
re8p«30tivoly ---- we therefore would like to determine whether or not 
child-guardian reUtlonship was related in fact to a cliild's behavioural 
and emotional condition, and not to econosio condition. We therefore 
conatnwted tables 7.21 and 7.22. If we looked at, table 7.21, we found 

CHlip-OUARDIAN REUTIONSHIP BY fMVIOURAL 
CONDITION, CONTROLLING FOR ECONOMIC CONDITION - 
(IN PERCENTAGE) 



Adequate Poor 
Good Bad Good Bad 

Positive 59.4 16.2 64.4 32.1 

Negative 40^6 81^8 25^6 67.9 

N 32 74 104 81 

(p<0.00l) (p< 0.001) 



that regardless of the econumic condition of the child's guardian, as 
long as his behavioural condition was good, he would likely have positive 
relationship with his guardian (59. 45^ for financially adequate fandlies 
and 64.4$^ for poor fandlies). On the other hand, if a child had bad 
behaviour, his relationship with his guardian would likely be negative 
(83.8^ for financially adequate families and 67. 95^ for poor families). 
We therefore could say that child-guardian relationship was due to his 
behavioural condition, and not to hie guardian's econondc condition; this 
is because if child-guardian relationship was dependent en economic class, 
no identifiable asscciaticn patterns should exist between child-guardian 
relationship and behavioural condition in the two sub-tables, when econoraic 
class was controlled for. The pattern existed in table 7.20 was "spurious" 
because it was purely due to the fact that financially adequate fandlies 

id 
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had a higher proportion of children with behavioural problems (Appendix 
"L" showed a tetraohoric correlation coefficient of -0.A5 between econouLo 
Condition and behavioural condition) . This therefore further supported 
the olaio of some of our workers that financially adequate cases were 
more difficult to handle; the reason could well be that children from 
the^e families usually exhibited bad behavioural condition, which we had 
found in Chapter VI to be a big headache to our workers. 

Table 7.22 reveals association patterns, bstween child-guardian 
relationship and emotional condition when the effect of economic class 
vfas removed, siraLlar to those in table 7.21. We can easily see again 
that, regardless of the economic background of the family, as long as a 

TABLE 7.22 

CHILD-GUARDIAN RELATIONSHIP BY EMOTIONAL 
CONDITION, CONTROLUNO TC. ECONOMIC CONDITION 





Adequate 


Poor 




Good Bad 


Good Bad 


Positive 


42.2 20.0 


65.3 32.0 


Negative 


57.8 80.0 


34' 7 68.0 


N 


45 61 


101 84 




(p<0.02) 


(p<0.00l) 



child was erao'^ionally bad, he was quite likely to have negative relation- 
ship with his guardian. The patterns in the two sub-tables therefore 
suggested that a child's relationship with his guardian was actually not 
related to the economic background of his family but to his emotional 
condition. 

However, if we examine tables 7.21 and 7.22 together, we realize 
that there was a subtle difference between the two economic classes. In 
both tables, the financially adequate cases all the time had a more 
O 
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intensa reldtiohship between child-gusrdian relationehip and behavioural/ 
emotional condition than the financially poor cases. For exampO-e, for 
the financially adequate cases, if a child had bad behavioural (emotional) 
condition/ 33 (80. of the time he would likely have negative 
relationshiip with his guardian, compared to only 67. 9J^ (6diQ^) for the 
financially poor cases. This 1S?Kff erence implied that the financially poor 
guardian could tolerate behavioural (emotional) problems in his children 
more than the financially better-off guardian could* 

C. Summary 

We have looked at two major things in this chapter: changes over 
time, and an assumption held by some of the workers about the characteris- 
tics of children with financially tidequate guardians • With regard to 
changes of the characteristics of our children in the last four years, 
certain patterns were identified although most of these changes were not 
statistically significant regardless of the way changes were scrutinized, 
mth regard to the validation of the assumption that cases from 
financially adequate families were difficult to work \dth, we obtained 
some interesting results. 

There were no, or very little, changes in the basic characteris- . 
tics of our children admitted into the recoption-assessrasnt resource in 
the last four years. The proportion of "child's problem^', as one of the 
admission reasons, appeared to be increasing steadily as time went by» 
Ethnicity, nature of separation, intelligence, guardian ^s marital status 
and guardian's.^ econOTdc condition, as variables, did not change Kuch. 

Child •s physical/health condition changed towards the worse by 
11. 75^ in 1969 and this effect was felt by the A.O.H. particiaarly; Since 
then, the proportions of good and bad physical/health conditions remained 
:RiC 
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steady, with roughly one-quarter of the children having bad physical/health 
condition* However, in 1971> while the R,C. experienced a sudden increase 
in the proportion of children with bad physical/health condition (an 
increase of 8.9^ over 1970), the A.G.Hr had an abrupt decrease of 205S, 
When age was controlled for, no siginificant differences were evident. 

Although, in general, there were more or less the same proportions 
of children vdth good or bad behavioural condition in the four years, the 
A.G,H, tended to have an increasing proportion of children ^<dth bad 
behavioural condition. In the pre-^dolescent group, the 1966 and 1971 
patterns looked similar in that there was a slightly higher proportion of 
childrm with behavioural problems. In the adolescent group there was a 
slight increase of '^problem" children in 1970-71. 

Child's emotional condition in general appeared to be worse-off 
in 1971, but, at the same time, there was a smaller proportion of children 
with "poor" emotional condition . When emotional condition and behavioural 
condition were combined, we realized that while the proportions of 
children with bad behavioural condition remained unchanged in 1970 and 
1971, there were much more children in 1971 who suffered from bad 
emotional condition as well. 

The general observation about the changes in chajracteristics of 

) 

children over the four years was that we were indeed having more and more 
children with "problems", especially after 1969. Although most of these 
tables were not statistically significant, it does not mean that there 
were no changes. Throughout, wc could see a pattern of change towards 
the worse in terms of kinds of children comng into care. In fact, if 
most of these tables had been statistically significant, our Agency would 
have been thrown out of balance in coping with the problems of these 
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children. The various identifiable patterns implied that we should be 
planning for the woree ao eoon as possible. 

Our second part of the analyses indirectly and partially lent 
support to the claim of some of our workers that difficult cases were 
primarily from financially better-off families. Firstly, we found that 
the proportion of previous admissions was significantly smaller in the 
financially adequate group than in the financially poor group, as expected . 
Secondly, financially better-off guardians were found to be slightly more 
unco-operative than those guardians on welfare, unemployed or who had 
difficulties holding down a job} this finding wae somewhat unexpected. 
Thirdly, we found that ''child *s problem^', as a reason for the admission 
of a child, characterised the financially adequate group only, as expected. 
And fourthly, we found that negative child-guardian relationship was 
significantly ^ssbciated with financially adequate cases, as expected. 
However, with regard to the last finding, it appeared that how well a 
child would get along with his guardian was actually dependent on his 
behavioural/emotional conditil>n, and not to his guardian's economl.c 
well-beings if a child had no or minimal problem in his behavioural/ 
emotional state, he would likely have good relationship with his guardian, 
although it appeared that a financially poor guardian had a higher degree 
of tolerance for hiis children's exhibited personal problems than a 
financially better-off guardian* 
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PUCE>iENT FRAMEWORK 

It was stated in Chapter I that nobody was too sure of what the 
framework utilized by our workers in placing children was . Initial explor- 
atory work further revealed that there was a need to structure up the 
placement phenomenon, so that both practitioners and non-practitioners 
would be able to know the kinds of infom^tion badly needed in placing 
children. This would in turn give our workers a base upon which their 
practice could be reviewed periodically, and enable our administrators to 
plan for sound and more efficient placement of children, having realized 
those variables crucial in this work. The purpose of this present chapter 
is to delineate those informational factors (clusters of child's variables) 
based on which our workers place their children, and to enable those 
people not directly involved in the placement work to better comprehend the 
cognitive aspect of the placement operation, 

A. The Study Method and Data 

It should be made clear at this point that it was not that our 
workers could not say what variables they wotild consider in placing a 
child, but it was the non-existence of a framework or a definite set of 
variables*, that prompted us to embark on this part of the analysis. Also^ 
this effort will only represent an attempt to describe those thought- 
patterns of our workers in their placement work as evident in the data 
collected, and not to assess how good a placement decision was in terms of 
placing the right child in the right resource. In other words, we only 



Since the variables utilized in the placement of a baby or toddler may 
be different from those in the placement of an older child, our follow- 
ing analyses will apply only to the placement of a child five years old 
01 over, to be consistent with the study design. 
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vianted to find out whether or not the variables used by cur workers in 
their placement work actually fell into some identifiable patterns or 
clusters in a way specific enough to enable us discover a placement frame- 
work/ The rationale for this was: a person thinks in terns of considering 
several related variables at the same time, and different thought-patterns 
involve different sets of variables, thus, by analyzing the inter- 
relationships of variables deemed important in solving a problem, we can 
identify different thought-patterns involved in the problem-solving 
process i"^ Factor analysis was therefore chosen for use for this part of 
our analysis • 

Factor analysis is more a mathematical than a statistical 
technique because it has its methodological origin in^matrix (linear) 

algebra. Until recently particularly since R.J, Rummel's book on 

the application of factor analysis to social data (2&) this data 

analysis technique was principally used by researchers in psychology. 
This powerful technique enables us to discover patterns in a set of data, 
to test hypotheses, develop scales for the measurement of social phenomena, 
etc* Because of its versatility, this technique has been widely applied 
also in political science, economics, anthropology, sociology and social 
psychology'. However, in social work, this remains relatively under-used, 
although in recent years there are factor analytic studies reported 
periodically in social welfare journals. One of the main reasons for its 
under-use is that this technique is not usually acquired in the school. 



For a siirilar point of view, see P.P. Lazarsfeld and N.W. Henry's 
exposition on the relationship between concepts and indicators in 
their Latent Structure Analysis (Boston: Houghton lUfflin Co., 1968), 
especially the introductory chapters. 
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ON/ing to a popular use of the con^uter navadays and an increasing number 
of trained researchers in the field, it is expected that, in the very near 
future, factor analysis vdll be more widely used in the analysis of the 
social welfare operation, and at the same time the quality of social 
welfare research will improve/ 

In our present study of placement framework, efforts were made to 
enhance the reliability of the factor analysis results/ This means that 
we tried to be careful in the entire analytic process in terms of selecting 
the most appropriate methods and techniques as far as the situation 
warranted.^ The specific procedure followed and methods used were as 
follows. 

IXiring problem identification and formulation, files and records 
were read, literature war reviewed, and social work staff interviewed. A 
set of variables, the researcher thought crucial to placement decision- 
making and for which data could be secured without any major foreseeable 
problem, were identified for inclusion^ into the variable list. At this 
stage, the researcher did not invite the more experienced or knowledgeable 
workers to check these variables for exhaustiveness, as he wanted to avoid 
biases that ndght creep in during coding. Then data were obtained for 
these variables from files the same way they were obtained for other 



* The author is grateful for the cbnsultation and unfailing assistance 
given by staff of the Computing Services Group at the Ontario 
Institute for Studies in Education for this part of the analysis. 

We are quite happy about the accuracy in our variable-identification 
work, as the Department Supervisor of Homefinding and Placement 
thought that these variables formed an exhaustive list and herself 
later identified more or less the same variables when she was 
requested to help us single out those most crucial ones in placement 
decision-making for o\xr factor amilysis, when coding was completed. 
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variables • A reliability check on the coding was carried out see 
Appendix "J" — — and the resiat indicated a high degree of consistency 
throughout the entire coding process. 

When the data were ready to be organized for factor analysis/ 
Department Supervisor was contacted and the philosophy of factor analysis 
explained to her. At the researcher's request^ she singled out twenty-one 
variables-^- from the complete list she thought m^st important to placement 
decision-making. These variables were then dichotomized, so that a 
tetrachoric correlation matrix could be calcu3,a^ed"^. 

These twenty-one variables for all the 297 cases were used t0 
calculate a tetrachoric correlation matrix; However, this attempt was 
aborted. An examination of the subject variable matrix revealed that two 
of the variables - — "child-sibling relationship*' and "previous replace- 
ment experience" — - had too much missing information, and that they 
should be deleted from the list. Other than these two variables, "child's 
intelligence'^ also did not appear to have enough usable information-^^. 



^ Nineteen of these were eventually used in this factor analysis 

exercise; the two deleted from the final analysis due to too much 
missing infoniiation were "child-sibling relationship" and "previous 
replacement experience". This list of nineteen variables — — 
together with their individual internal structures — 4- can be found 
in Appendix '^K". 

The tetrachoric correlation coefficient was chosen for use over 
others because it is the closest approximation of the Pearson product- 
moment correlation coefficient for dichotomous data with underlying 
normal distributions, and our data closely met these requirements. 

"Child^s intelligence'' could not be secured for 80 of the 297 cases. 
This gave a mean of 0.9933 and a standard deviation of O.73O6 — - 
range was 0 to 2, where 0 means unknovm, 1 means average or better 
and 2 means below average — - for 297 cases. 
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It therefore was decided that either "child's intelligence'^ was to be 
deleted from the list or those 93 cases which had no data on any one of th^ 
twenty-one variables were to be deleted. Since "child's intelligence" 
could be an important variable in placement decision-making and therefore 
should be included on the list aa far as possible, the latter alternative 
was chosen. The data on these nineteen variables for 204 caseo were then 
distributionally transformed to reduce the amount of variance in the data 
— see Appendix "K" for the result — and no missing values were 
included in the calculation of the correlation matrix • This deletion of 
the 93 cases had proven to be productive, and a nineteen-variable tetrachoric 

correlation matrix was calculated successfully see Appendix "L". It 

might be useful to describe briefly this matrix, so that the audience may 
discover interesting relationships should they want to study the matrix 
itse-^J*. 

In a sense, a correlation matrix resembles a mileage table; but 
instead of the numbers of miles between the cities, figures representing 
the strength of Unear relationship between the variables are foimd. These 
figures are called coefficients of correlation and have values ranging 
from -1 to +1 through 0, in our case. The closer to 0 the coefficient is, 
the less t^he relationship} the closer to 1, the greater the relationship. 
A negative sign indicates that the variables are inversely related. Thus, 
in Appendix "L" the correlation coefficient calculated for "age" (variable 
l) and "police record" (variable 13) is 0.68, and this is a stronger 
relationship than that calculated for "child -guardian contact" (variable 15) 
and "guardian-agency relationship" (variable 17), which is 0.40. Now, 
consider two correlation coefficients: that between "police record" 
(variable 13) and "guardian's economic condition" (variable 16), which is 
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•0*40, and that between *^nature of separation^' (variable I4) and "child- 
guardian contact'^ (variable 15), which is O.AO. These two correlation 
coefficients have the same strength, but their meanings are reverse. In 
the former case, it means that the worse the guardian's economic condition 
is, the less Is the boy's chance of having a pv:>lice ro cord, and vice versa. 
In the latter case, it means that if it is voluntary separation, there 
tends to be a contact maintained between the child and his guardian. The 
correlation coefficient between '^jiiysical/health condition" (variable 6) 
and "nature of separation'' (variable U) is 0, and this means that there 
is no relationship at all between these two variables. 

To interpret the correlation coefficient, we first square it and 
multiply by 100. This gives the coefficient of determination or the 
percent variation in cocmion for the data on the two variables. In one of 
the examples above regarding the positive relationship between "age^' and 
"police record", i.e., a correlation coefficient of 0.68, we may say that 
if we know the data on one of the two variables for the 20k cases, we can 
predict (0.68 x 0.68 x 100 ) of the data on the other variable. As 

one may recall, it is on this basis that we said that "child-worker 

relationship" could best be predicted from "child-peer relationship"^ 

see Chapter IV. 

In our present factor analytic study, the common factor analysis 
model was used and the squared multiple correlation coefficients were 
employed as communality estimates ^ The unrotated factor rmtrix was 
extracted from the correlation matrix, using the principal axes technique 
and employing the Hotelling iteration procedure. Four unrotated factors 
were extracted, which were then rotated orthogonally to a simple structure 
using the varimax technique. Because we wanted to see if these four 
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orthogonally (independent) rotated factors Mescribed^' the reality well, 
an oblique rotation using the promax technique was performed on the four 
^extracted factors. Later correlation of these four oblique factors 
revealed that these four factors were almost unrelated to each other and 
represented four independent dimensions. The results w^re as follows: 

Bi Results (Orthogo.uil Rot at ion 

The principal objective of this part f the analysis is to identify 
those criteria from our data crucial to the placement of children. To 
achieve this objective would necessitate the use of R factor analysis 
because this analytic method can delineate the underlying structure of a 
set of data, though we should not think narrowly that factcr analysis is 
simply a data-reduction technique. The results of the analysis were 
interesting and presented in full in Appendices ^'M'^ and "N^'. To enabl^^the 
audience understand these two tables, a brief description of the various 
terms used would be desirable before we proceed to discuss the four 
factors. 

Appendix "M'* presents the four orthogonally rotated factors, named 
I, II, III and IV, which are the four substantively meaningful independent 
patterns of relationship among the nineteen variables. Corresponding to 
each variable and each factor is a figure, reduced to two places after the 
decimal, called the loading which measures the degree of involvement of 
the variable in the factor. Factor loadings may be interpreted like 
correlation coefficients (see Section A above). The h^ stands for the 
coramunality of each variable, and this tells the proportion of a variable's 
total variation that is involved in the patterns. In Appendix ''M", 
variable 7 "behavioural condition" has 96^ of its total variation involved 
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in the pattorns, for example; in the other extreme, variable k ^'intelligence" 

has oxvly 16% of its total variation involved in the patterns, h^ is 

obtained by suit^rdng the squared factor loadings of a variable. Because 
2 

h measures the percent of a variable's variation that is involved in the 
patterns, it can also be looked at at! a measure of Uniqueness, This is 
accomplished by subtracting the percent of a variable's vax^iation in common 
with the patterns from lOOt This measure of uniqueness then indicates the 
proportion (percent) a variable is unrelated to the others — — i.e., the 
proportion the data on a variable that cannot be predicted from the data 
on the other variables* For example. Appendix "M" tells us that while 915^ 
of the data on variable 1') "poHce record", as measured for the 204 cases, 
can be predicted from a knowledge of the data of these cases on the four 
patterns, 9% of the data on this variable is unrelated at all to the other 
eighteen variables. The sum of the h^ values divided by the number of 
variables times 100 gives the percentage of total variance among all the 
variables involved in the patterns; in our case, it is 49.1^# 

The percentage of total variance among all the variables involved 
in a specific factor (pattern) is arrived at by dividing the sum of 
squared factor loadings by the number of variables timed 100, In our 
case, the percentage of total variance accounted for by the nineteen 
variables in factors I, II, III and IV are respectively 21^.6%, 10. 85^, 
(i,0% and ^.6%i together, they add up to 49.1^, of com^se. This means 
that 49»1^ of the data for the 204 cases on these nineteen variables can 
be reproduced by knowing the scores of these 204 cases on the four factor- 
patterns, In other words, the specific percentage of total variance 
related to a particular factor pattern measures the pattern's strength* 
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The percentage of comon variance related to a specific factor 
pattern measures how much of the variation accounted for by all the 
patterns is involved in each pattern • This proportion is arrived at by 
dividing the percentage of total variance in a specific pattern by the 
percentage of (grand) total variance timed 100. IMs gives 50*1^, 22. OJ^^ 
16.3^ and 11.45^ respectively for factor patterns I, II> III and IV. 
Needless to say, these four figures add up to lOOjS. 

Having described the various terms in the factor matrix, we can 
new discuss our findings • Let us look at Appendix "M'^ first which is the 
orthogonally rotated factor matrix. In this matrix, loadings equal to or 
greater than an absolute value of 0.30 are shown in parentheses. For easy 
reference, they are reproduced in descending order of their loadings in 
the following tables. 

TABLE e> l 
FACTOR I ORTHOGONAL ROTATION 



Variable Loading 

7. Behavioural condition .96 
19 • Child's overall problem rating .91 
13. Police record •SO 
12. Child-peer relationship .69 
11. Child-worker relationship .6? 

9» School-learning difficulties .61 

10. Child-guardian relationship .55 

16. Guardian's economic condition - .47 

8. Emotional condition 



Table 8*1 describes Factor I, which is labelled child's social 
adjustment pattern.^ This factor is so named because those variables that 



^ There are three ways to label a factor symbolic, descriptive, and 

causal. In this report, the descriptive one was chosen for use 
because we felt it would best convey the message to the audience. 
Descriptive labelling involves selecting a concept that will best 
reflect the nature of the phenomenon involved. 
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j have the highest loadings on the factor are pi^incipally related to the 
child 'a personal functioning. In this factor pattern, ^'behavioural 
condition", ^'child's overall problem rating^' and "police record" stand out 
most distinctly in their degree of involvement * His relationship patterns 
appear to be quite heavily involved in the factor too, "Emotional con- 
dition" and "guardian's econoudc condition" also have a rather substantial 
degree of involvement in this factor* Therefore, this factor pattern 
—-- child's social adjustment pattern—— is primarily made up of how 
good or bad a child's behaviour is and how able or unable a child gets 
along vdth people* This factor alone accounts for 50*1^ of the common 
variance. 

Another thing that comes out from the loadings of the variables 
on this factor is the signs attached to the various loadings. By virtue 
of t^eir inclusion in this factor, these nine variables are interrelated 
araong themselves. This means that good behavioural condition is related 
to favourable overall problem rating, no police record, good child-peer 
relationship, good child-worker relationship, 130 school-learning diffi- 
culties, R Qod child-guardian relationship, unfavourabl e economic condition 
of the guardian, and good emotional condition. However, the reverse is 
also true^. Most of these interrelationship patterns have been verified 
in the former chapters. 

Factor II is described in table 6*2. This factor is labelled 
pai\entinj^ abilit y pattern * and alone accounts for 22^ of the common 
variance* The single variance that has the heaviest loading on the factor 
is "giurdian-agency relationship" {\.^ 0*6?). All the other variables 



^ Signs (meanings) attached to the factor loadings can be reversed 
during interpretation. 
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T ABLE 8. 2 
FACTOR n ORTHOGONAL ROTATION 





...-Variable 




17. 


Qua Mian-agency relationship 


0.87 


18. 


Guardian's caring ability 


0.48 


15. 


Child-guardian contact 


0.48 


3. 


Ethnicity 


0.44 


14. 


Nature of separation 


0.43 


10. 


Child-£uardian relationship 


0.42 


16. 


Guardian' s economic condition 


0.35 



/ 



have incKierate leadings* The clustering of these seven variables means 
that g2od guardian-agency relationship is related to good caring ability 
of the guardiftni maintenance of child--guardian contact^ the child^s being 
M^tiSi voluntary separation/ gogd child-guardian relationship, and favoxxr- 
able economic condition of the guardian* Again, the reverse of this is 
also true. This assessment of parenting ability by our workers in the 
placement of children as a pattern is intriguing because of the inclusion 
In the factor "guardian's economLc condition*' and the exclusion from the 
factor "behavioural condition" which has a near-zero loading on the factor. 
While we have found earlier that children with bad behavioural condition 
tended to come primarily from econoraLcally adequate fandlles (see Chapter 
VII and the description above of Factor I), our present finding reveals 
that our workers tend to associate "favourable economic condition" with 
the positive attributes of the guardian i^thout consideidng at the same 
time the child's behavioural condition. Does it then mean that our 
judgment of the guardian's caring ability tends to be overshadowed by the 
guardian's economic well-being regardless of the child's presenting 
problems j do we tend to think that as long as the guardian is economically 
sound, he can provide adequate care to his child regardless of the presence 
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or absence of problenia in the child OR do we tend to think that financially 
poor guardians are incapable guardians regardless nf what the child's 
probleins are? Factor II clearly suggests that we tend to think along such 
a line, although we also know that ''good behavioural condition^' is related 
to ^'unf ayoural?3Le, econoni c condition of the guardian^* (see the interpreta- 
tion of Factor I above) . 

The third factor, named child's backg r ound char acteristics, is 
presented in table 8.3V This factor alone accounts for l6.3^ of the oortmn 
variance in the entire pattern, and is so labelled because of the pre- 
dominant involvement of background variables of a child in it. The heavy 
involvement of "ethnicity" in Factor II (parenting ability pattern) but 
not in this third factor is intriguing* This could be due to the skewed 
distribution of the 20/v cases on this variable, and/ or due to its high 
degroe of correlation ;dth variable 1? 'guardian-agency relationship" (see 
Appendices "K" and "L"J This five-vailable factor shows that 
pre-adole scent is related to n^ police recoaxi, being a bpy» having below- 
average intelligence, and having three or more siblings under 16 years old* 

However, the reverse is also true. The rather heavy loading of "age" and 

■ ^ ■ J • • 

TABLE 8,3 

FACTOR III O RTHOGONAL ROTATION 



1. Age 0.79 
13. Police record 0,51 

2. Sex 0.39 

4. Intelligence - 0.34 

5, Number of siblings - 0.33 



the relatively heavy loading of "police record" on this factor suggest 
that these two variables correlate closely. The clustering of these 
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variables tells us that our workers consider the data of a child on these 
variables as a group in placing him. 

Table 6,4 describes the fourth and last factor extracted* Factor 
IV is rathor simple and accounts for 11, k% of the common variance in the 
total pattern. The inclusion of '^physical/health condition" in this 

TABLE 

FAC TOR IV ^--^ ORTHOGONAL ROTATION 

Variable Loading 

12. Child-peer relationship 0.6? 

11* Child-worker relationship 0.52 

6. Physical/health condition - 0*/fl 



factor is probably due to the high degree this variable is correlated with 
both "child-peer relationship'^ and ''child -worker relationship", but not 
Hlth the other variables (see Appendix '*L" for the correlation matrix) - 
Because of the seemingly random nature "physical/health condition" 
correlates with the remaining variables, we may further conclude that 
this variable does not tend to have too much weight in the decision-making 
process of our workers, as what we have found earlier. Anyway, this 
fourth factor, called child's, sociability pattern ^ says that f^ood child- 
peer relationship is related to good child-worker relationship, and pppr 
physical/health condition. Of course, the reverse is also true. 

All the above factors or patterns identified are unrelated to each 
other (orthogonal). This is so because the factor rotation model used 
assumes that the whole factor structure is moved around the origin as a 
rigid frame, with the factors at right angles to each other, to fit the 
configuration of clusters of interrelated variables. To see if the factors 
so rotated actually describe the reality (i.e., that the clusters or 
O 
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patterns or factors are in fact unrelated to each other) ^ an oblique rota- 
tion to simple structure, using the promax t^^chnique, was carried out. 
Unlike orthogonal rotation, oblique rotation to simple structure means that 
the factors are rotated individually to fit each distinct clu<^ter without 
"placing'^ the factors at right angles to each other. In this case, the 
relationship between the resulting factors then reflects the relationship 
between the clusters. In other words, in our case, we want to see if the 
four above factors so rotated orthogonally are in fact representative of 
the patterns of thought of our workers in the placement of children, i*e», 
if these four placement criteria are in fact considered at different points 
in time. With this in ndnd, it is necessary, firstly, that the orthogonal 
factor matrix and the oblique factor matrix be compared to see if the 
variables have comparable loadings on the corresponding factors in the two 
matrices, and secondly, that oblique factors be intercorr elated to enable 
us identify the extent of unrelatedness (or relatedness) between the 
factors. 

C. Results (Oblique Rotation) — - 

Appendix *'N" describes the oblique factor matrix employing the 
pron\ax technique. All the factor loadings equal to or greater than an 
absolute value of O.30 are shown in parentheses, and these form the 
subject matter for our folla/dng discussion. Table 8.5 lists those 
variables in descending order of their factor loadings on Factor I# 

There are ten variables which have loadings equal to or greater 
than + 0.30 on Factor 1» Because of the predominant involvement of 
variables related to child's personal functioning in this factor, like the 
first orthogonal factor, we call this child /s social ad.iustment pattern . 
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TABLE 



FACTOR I OBLIQUE ROTATION 





Variable 


Loading 


rt 
( * 


Behavioural condition 


0.97 


19. 


Child's overall problem rating 


0.87 




roxice r3Corci 


O.ol 


12. 


Child-peer relationship 


0.81 


U. 


Child-Worker relationship 


0.76 


9. 


School-learning difficulties 


0.59 


10. 


Child-guardian relationship 


0.55 


16. 


Gi^ardian's economic condition 


- O.U 


a. 


ErAotional condition 


0.40 


1. 


Age 


0.34 



is very similar to the first orthogonal factor 
This first oblique factor^in terms of having the same set of variables 

(except ''age" vhich has a ''meaningful*' loading only on the oblique factor) 

in the same order and diroctinn of involvement in both factors. The 



clustering of these variables means that our workers tend to consider 



these variables as a group in placing a child. To interpret the meaning 
attached to this factor, we can say that, in a negative way this time, 
bad behavioural condition is related to unfavourable overall problem 
rating, navinR police record, bad child-peer relationship, bad child- 
worker relationship, having school-learning difficulties, bgd child- 
guardian relationship, favourable economic condition of the guardian, 
bad emotional condition, and being an adolescent. Of course, the 
opposite of the above interpretation is also true. 

Oblique Factor II is presented in table 8.6. This factor is 
labelled, as the second orthogonal factor, renting; ability pattern 
because of the overwhelming involvement in this factor pattern of 
variables related to the child-caring pattern of the guardian. The set 
of variables involved in the second orthogonal factor is also involved 
in this oblique factor. Besides, the order (except the positions of the 
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TABLE 8.6 



FACTOR II O BLIQUE ROTATIOM 



Variable 



LpadjLp^ 



17. 
18. 

15. 
3. 
14. 
16. 
10. 



Guardian-agency relationship 
Guardian's caring abiHty 
Child -c^iardian contact 
Ethnicity 

Nature of separation 
Guardian's econorrdc condition 
Child-guardian relationship 



- 0.88 

- 0.51 

- 0.47 

- 0.42 

- 0.40 

- 0.40 

- 0.39 



tv;o least involved variables "guardian's economic condition" and "child- 



guardian relationship") and direction of involvement of these variables 
in both factors are the same. These variables are thus those wW.ch our 
workers consider in assessing the parenting ability of the guardian. To 
interpret the meaning of this factor, in a negative way again, we caji say 
that ted guardian-agency relationship is related to bad caring ability of 
the guardian, lack of child-guardian contact, the child's being non*>VJhit e . 
involuntary semration. un favourable econorrdc condition of the guardian, 
and bad child-guardian relationship. An opposite interpretation of the 
above is also correct. Again, the inclusion of "guardian^e economic 
condition" in this factor is intriguing, and the interpretation of this 
phenoiTtenoh advanced in the corresponding orthogonal factor can be 
employed here. 



Table 8.7 describes oblique Factor III, which is labelled 



TABLE 8.7 



FACTOR III OBUQUR ROTA TION 



1. Age 

13. Police record 

2. Sex 

if. Intelligence 



0.81 
0.49 
0*39 
- 0.33 
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p allid ^ B ba okground cha ra ot erl $tl 03 because of fcha predoJidnant involvement 
in this factor of variables which describe a cliild's backgro\ind. The 
"non-involvement of '^ethnicdty" in this factor is interesting and could 
be due to the peculiar data-characteristic of this variable, as explained 
before. Interpreted in a negative way, we can say that this factor 
reveals that being an adolescent is related to having police record, being 
^ giyl « and possessing average or aboye^intelligence. However, the reverse 
is also true. It looks like that these four background variables are 
considered as a group by our workers in placing a child^ Note that this 
set of variables is alniost identical (except the ^'non-involvement" of 
"number of siblings^^ in this oblique factor), in terms of order and 
direction of involvement in the factor, to the set involved in the' third 
orthogonal factor. 

The fourth and last oblique factor is described in table 6.6. 
This factor is labelled child's sociability pattern because two of the 
three variables loaded "meaningfidly" on it are related to a ciuld^s social 

TABLB 8>8 
FACTOR IV OBLIQUE ROTATION 

Variable Loading 

12. Child-peer relationship - 0.57 

11. Cliild-worker relationship - 0.43 

6. Physical/health condition 0.43 



relationship. This^ set of variables is identical to that involved in 
orthogonal Factor IV in terms of both order and direction of involvement. 
The negative meatdr^ this factor possesses is this: bad child-peer 
relationship is related to bad child-worker relationship, and good 
physical/health condition. Again, if we want to interpret the above in 
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the opposite way, we can because signs attached to the factor loadings 
are reversable. The inclusion of "physical/health condition" in this 
factor should not be expected, and this could be due to the peculiar 
data-characteristic of this variable, as we have explained in Section B 
above . 

When we ccsfnpare the two factor inatrices (see Appendices '^M" and 
^W), we realize that the only major difference is the low involvement of 
the variable "number of siblings" in any of the four oblique factors. 
This is due to the difference between the two models in 'identifying the 
best fit"} the difference in loadings is also due to this. Because of 
the similarity between the two factor irat rices, one would anticipate that 
the oblLque factors approximate the orthogonal factors, i^e,, there would 
be ttdniraal intercorrelation among the four oblique factors because these 
factors seem to be at right angle to each other. Table ^•9 reproduces the 
factor correlation rr^trix in Appendix "N", for quick reference purposes. 
From the correlation coefficients (cosines) computed, vre can see that 
none of the four factors is actually correlated highly with the others, 

TABLE B,9 
FACTOR CORREUTION MATRI X 

L_ II III 

II -0.02 ^ 

III -0.06 0.04 

IV 0.11 ^.OS 0.25 



as almost all of the coefficients have negligible values (± 1.00 means 
perfect correlation, and 0.00 means no correlation). For example, the 
correlation coefficient for Factors I and II (i.e«, child's social 
adjustment pattern and parenting ability pattern) is -O.02, which means 
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theae two factor pattema are practically uncorralated with (orthogonal to) 
each other. The only more noticeable correlation coefficient is 0.25, 
calculated for Factors III and IV (i.a., child's background characteris- 
tics and child's sociability pattern). However > on the whole^ vie can 
conclude that these four cbUque factors are very close to being 
orthogonal (i^e., they are uncorrelated vAth each other). This suggests 
that these four patterns of thought (criteria) are believed to be followed 
independently at different points in time by our workers in placing a child 
five years old or over. These factors (criteria) therefore form a frame- 
work for the placement of children, and this finding helps us partly close 
the gap of knowledge about how placement decisions are made, for we now 
at least know that child's social adjustment pattern, parenting ability 
pattern, child's backgroxind characteristics, and child's aociability 
pattern are distinct factors (criteria) to be considered in the placement 
of a child. Rather than reljlng on hunches, the seemingly fluid situation 
has been partily quantified to enable us scrutinize. However, if we want 
to knew if this framework j.s consistently followed by our workers in 
placement children, say, in different or contrasting settings, parallel 
factor analyses would be needed. 

S vmmary — 

We have used R factor analysis to identify a placement framework 
employed by our workers. The data used in this part of the analysis were 
twenty-one variables related to the child and his family and which the 
Department Supervisor of Homefinding and Placement thought were most 
important to consider in the placement of children. Data were extracted 
from files and records, and coding was ti^sted to be highly consistent. 
Owing to the presence of missing values in some variables and subjects, 
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we only used the data on nineteen variables collected for 204 subjects. 

Four factors were then extracted from the nineteen-variable 
correlation matrix* These four factors were then rotated orthogonally ♦ 
These four rotated factors accounted for k9*l% of total variance, and were 
respectively named child ^s social adjustment pattenii parenting ability 
pattern, child's background characteristi cs t and child ^s sociabili ty 
pattern * Aljnost all the relationships among the variables, which had heavy 
loadings on the respective factor pattern, have been verified before and 
our factor analysis results further supported our earlier findings. These 
four factors were later tested to be practically uncorrelated with each 
other after an oblique rotation was carried out* Our findings therefore 
suggested that these four factors (cilteila) identified were believed to 
be followed by our workers at different points in time in their placement 
of a child, and that we ray say these four factors formed a placement 
framework our workers employed. 
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CONOLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 



In the preceding chapters, we have confronted the audience v^ith a 
massive array of data which were woven together in a variety of ways to fov. 
our study findings, We have also summarized briefly at the end of each 
chapter (beginning with Chapter III) the most salient findings that had 
come out from that part of the analysis* In this concluding chapter, we do 
not intend to summarize the findings again because it would be redundant j 
instead, a global assessment of this research study will be attempted, and 
practice implications emerged from our findings will be discussed. The 
organization of this Chapter will be as follows: first, a general evalua- 
tion of the feasibility of the research design en5)loyed in meeting the 
research objectives, and second, a discussion of practice implicationSj 
based on our findings . 
A. The Study 

The general design used in this study was exploratory- 
descriptive. Being a strong believer in the value of formulating 
hypotheses in any systematic conduct of inquiry (29,57), two hypotheses 
and their related assumptions were advanced, based not on any theory but 
on the experience of some of the workers. The hypotheses might be crude, 
neveretheless, they did represent the functioning of one aspect of the 
Placement Department. One of our goals in this study was not to prove or 
disprove these hypotheses*^, but to refine them in such a way that they 
could be turned into working assumptions for use by our workers. In 
other words, we wanted to depict the placement picture the best we could, 

^ Indeed, if we see research only within, and not beyond, the realm of 
hypothesis-testing, our viev/ is too narrow. In my opinion, research 
shoxild operate within the context of discovery and the context of justi- 
fication, and hypotheses are important tools to help us explore the 
domain (phenomenon) in a systematic way. As such, hypothesis -testing 
should represent one of the means, and never the goal, in the conduct of 
inquiry I For a similar point of view, see Jun Nunnally's ^'The place of 
statistics in psycholo^y^^ ( Educational and Psychological Measurement, 
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given some basic inf onnation in the form of hypotheses on the placement 
situation. However, certain other aspects of the placement situation 
were less known, like placement framework and reasons for long stay in 
the reception-assessment resource; in these situations, no hypotheses at 
all could possibly be formulated, and we could only rel^^ on certain 
statistical/mat hemtical models to reveal the phenomena given that the 
data we had were sufficient and reliable. Of course, research findings 
from other studies have helped quite a bit in terms of making the 
researcher aware ox" the strengths and weaknesses of existing research 
jiethods used in the investigation of a given phenomenon* It was based on 
a thoroxxgh review of the literature, in addition to contacting the Agency's 
personnel, attending meetings and reading files and records, that the 
five research objectives in Chapter I were singled out and that the study 
method descilbed in Chapter II was chosen for use in this study. Thus, 
using this exploratory-descriptive design, some unknowns were explored 
and some knowns were further reviewed^ Novf, let us discuss the various 
aspects of the methodology. 

It was noted on page 2? that it was impossible to secure informa- 
tion on a child's problem-characteristics at two points in time at 

admission into and at discharge from the reception-assessment resource. 
As an alternative, all the problems of persisting and salient nature 
related to the child and his fanily were noted regardless of the temporal 
sequence of occurrence (see footnote on page 27 for rationale). As it 
turned out, this method appeared quite satisfactory because it could take 
care of the problem of temporal sequence of occurrence of a child's 
problem-symptoms; in other words, instead of saying that a child's certain 
problem occurred before, at or after his admission into the reception*- 
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assessment resource, we could say that he had this cerbain problem. 
Undoub. odly, this would ^tend to raise the level of problem-severity, but 
by reclassifying the problem on the basis of severity we had suppressed 
this effect successfxiLly, Because of this practice, the adjectival clause 
Vhich are known on admission" in Hypothesis I has to be left out and 
Hypothesis I became "Children in the R^C.^ have more serLoi^^'-pfcblems 
(physical/health, behavioural, and emotional) than children in the A.G.H.'^ 
In general, both hypotheses were supported by our data, and detailed 
analyses revealed that these two hypotheses were not refined enough (or 
were too broad) in describing the actual functioning of the Placement 
Department: for the analyses and findings, please see Chapter IV, Our 
data tended to say that where a child was to be placed for assessment upon 
admission depended on, to a great extent, two things: ag^ of the child 
and maybe availability of space (i.e., situational factors), and the 
presence or absence of poHce record and child's behavioural problems 
(i.e., child's behavioural factor)* His physical/health condition was 
surprisingly found to have no bearing at all in the selection of a 
reception-assessment ^resource for him. Other variables found important 
only when the child jias behaviourally good and had no police record were: 
emotional condition,'^ sibling admission, and child-peer relationship. It 
therefore appeared that Hypothesis I can be refined to better describe the 
placement situation • But it did serve well in guiding us throughout the 
conduct of this study. 

The guiding power of Hypothesis II was also .considerable^despite 
its rather crude form. Our analyses told us that there were actu^lly^ 
two distinct phenomena involved in disposition and that we had to make it 
clear which phenc^aenon we were talking about when we said certain 
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variables were associated vAth disposition. If we were interested in 
predicting whether or not a child would be returned home upon discharge 
from the reception-assessment resource, then the caring ability of the 
guardian appeared to be the single most influential variable, followed by 
the variable '^child-guardian relationship^'. If we were interested in 
predicting the type of placement resource a child would get upon discharge 
from the reception-assessment resource, then variables related to the 
child «8 personal functioning (i.e., behavioural condition, emotional 
condition, and child-peer relationship) appeared to be quite influential 
(see Chapter VI). likewise, if our Hypothesis is refined in a way that 
can reflect our findings, it will enable us to depict the disposition 
phenomenon better. 

In the chapter on "Stay in the Reception-Assessment Resource", 
the turn-over rate and the movement rate were computed based on the 
formulae in Chapter II. These two rates were supplements to each other, 
and were found to be quite useful for our purposes. Together with data 
on the proportion of children who had stayed in the reception-assessment 
resource for more than seven days and who were eventually assessed, these 
two rates revealed the failure of some of the resources in meeting their 
operational goal» If the concept ''assessment" could be defined in a way 
better than "psychological assessment", the turn-over rate would become 
more complete in meaning and have a wider scope. However, in our study, 
•^psychological assessment" was the only logical indicator of "assessment" 
(see pages 56 and 57 for explanation), and this remained a quite satis- 
factory indicator to use because it could best represent the meaning of 
the concept "assessment". 
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Had studying changes over time not been one of the major 
objectives in this project, a different population would have been 
studied, a different sample dravm, and a ^different data -collection method 
selected. All these might have been much more easy and time-saving • How- 
ever, ovdng to this expectation of studying changes over time, to 
unavailability of a decent sample size, and to the lack of information on 
cases prior to October 1969, the two samples were drawn, cross-checked 
and compiled in a tedious way. The conventional data-collecE'i^Dn method, 
i.e., extraction of data from files, was forced to be chosen. These 
methods had pro\'en to be most time-consuming especially when only 
raicrofische-files were available. Considerable time was also invested in 
locating "missing files". To check the degree of reliability of the raw 
data, about one-tenth of the total sample were receded, and the 
coefficients of reliabili;^y calculated were fortunately very high: this 

therefore tended to comj^nsate the drawbacks in our data-extraction method. 

( 

In order to enl^nce the quality of the data, especially qualita- 
tive data, some gtddelines and instructions were prepared and a detailed 
code-book written. All the concepts were operationalized the best we 
could, problem-classifications attempted, and problem:- condition indices 
constructed. A classification of outside placement resourcta was also 
prepared \rith the help of an experienced worker in the Institutional 
Department, As far as the problem-classification attempt was concerned, 
there was no difficulty using the classifications, and later data 
analyses tended to show that they were quite logical and reliable,^ 



^ For example, Appendix "L" describes the relationships between indices 
of physical/health, behavioural, and emotional condition and other 
variables. Conceptually, these relationships were in the expected 
direction. 

O 
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Of cour.?.e, a cluster or factor analysis of the itorris that inade up the 
classLrication would be essential if we wanted to detormlne the property 
of these items, theic inherent ability to fonn scales, and their 
individual weights in such scales formed. However, with regard to the 
classification of outside placement resources, although there was no 
problem using it, later data analyses showed that it did not appear to be 
sensitive enough, especially the sub-classification of institutions for 
the emotionally disturbed. 

The grouping or regrouping of cei'tain variables had proven very 
useful in data ^lysis. Essentially, this way of handling the raw data 
helps to organize the data in a manageable form so as to minimize the 
amount of confusion in data analysis without at the same time much loss of 
information, especially if the data are at the ordinal or interval level. 
On the whole, the variables used in this study were properly selected 
vdth the exception of one second-order variable "total length of stay in 
C.A.C. resource'^ which was inappropriately conceptualized. The review of 
literature and the initial exploratory work undoubtedly had helped a 
great deal in enabling the researcher to identify more correctly the 
knowns and unkna^ms in the placement situation, and this in turn helped 
him decide on the study method. 

In data-ana3ysis, different analytic and data-presentation methods 
\^ere used, depending on the aim of that part of the analysis and on the 
nature of the data. Throughout our data-analysis stage, the two hypotheses 
were used to direct, not to Unit, our thinking. Whenever the nature of 
the analysis called for a modification of our data, they were receded, 
regrouped, transformed, etc. Follovdng the principle of elaboration, our 
hypotheses were "examined" from many angles, and the results or findings 



were valuable in the sense that we new have realised that the placejaent 
of children was rather complicated yet orderly (see previous chapters) » 
The problem of long stay was also explored from different angles and using 
different analytic methods, and the results made us. realize that duration 
of care could be brought under adndnistrative control. Factor analysis 
had depicted our placement framework, and analysis of changes over-tims in 
the characteristics of our children had revealed that we should be planrdng 
for the worse t The disposition pattern of our children frora the reception- 
assessment resource suggested that we tended to feel more comfortable in 
handling chi3,dren with emotional rather than behavioural problens. We 
believe that the various methods we used in this part of the study had 
been correct and productive, and had enabled us understand a good part of 
the placement phenomenon. 

B, Practice Implications 

Based on the results of our analysis, we would Like to suggest 
the following: 

1. The functioning of the reception-assessment resource (or any type of 
facility used by the Agency) should be assessed on the basis of its 
ability to meet the objectives set forth for its operation. This 
goal-oriented approach is an eaoier one to assume than, say, the 
systems-model of analysis. This means that the operational goals of 
a facility have to be set up and made clear and explicit before its 
commencement of operation. Periodic evaluation of the facility is 
essential to ensure that it is functioning in the mmer 
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int ^nded ,^ In the evaluation of the reception-assessment resource, 
tlra assessment aspect of the programme should deserve appropriate 
weights* 

2. The evidence that some of the A,0»H,'s could not maintain a high rate 
.on the three measures used (i»e., turn-over rate, movement rate, and 
proportion of children eventually assessed) suggested that they 
failed short of the objectives set forth for their operation. Some 
of these resources had apparently been used more for short-term 
holding or long-term placement than toT assessment purposes* The 
operation of our reception-assessment resource should therefore be 
re-defined because we believe that the problem of misuse of this 
resource could be brought under administrative and predictive control* 
This revision of the performance of our reception-assessment 
resources would likely involve mobilization of resources and 
re-aHocation of caseload of the workers concerned* This could 
prove an expensive undextaking, but then we have to ask ourselves 
whether or not reception-assessment resources are necessary, and, 
if yes, what we would like to see happen in these resources, 

3» Our identification of deterrents to movement of children in the 

reception-aesessment resource fxirther pointed out that administrative 
variables were much more influential than child's variables in 
predicting or explaining the length of time a child would likely be 



^ Subsumed under this term are ''desirable change'^ as a result of the 
programme, the ''means^' by which this change is to be brought about, 
and the '^signs'' by which such change is to be recognized. See 
Edward Suchman's Evaluative Research (New York: Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 1967^ 

O 
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in care. Because we also tended to find out that long-term assess- 
mi'.ib (if it was our intention to keep children in the reception- 
assessment resource for a long time) did actually lead to less con- 
fident results, it perhaps is time now for us to stress 3hort-term 
and intensive assessment, wl-dch would likely result in benefitting 
more children over a shorter period of time (See Chapter 6). 

4# Our data sxiggested that most children were assessed and placed within 
five months presently. This length of time was much longer than 
expected (i.e,, between six weeks and three months, as identified by 
soma of the workers: see page 28). It rrlght be that our workers did 
succeed in assessiiig and planning for a child within their stated 
length of time, but awaiting a space in the desirable resource could 
be the main problem though almost all our children eventually got 
the placement resource considered the best for them. It therefore 
would be essential that we detentdne the extent to which waiting for 
a space in the placement resource was a problem.* If waiting was 
indeed a deterrent to movement of child, the following questions still 
had to be answered: why was this not a big problem for some of the 
reception-assessment resources; should the reception-assessment 
resource be used to keep children awaiting placement j and what would 
be the solution to this problem? 

5. Our analysis showed that chiMren with behavioural problems were 
likely sent >.o outside j/nstitutions for placement although our own 
institutions tended to be able to absorb a high proportion of 
emotionally disturbed children* With regard to programme modification. 



Q * Information on this variable could not be obtained from the file, 
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two approaches could be undertaken simultaneously. One would be to 
sto riigthen our own treatment programmes in our institutions for 
children with emotional problems and to expand our group home programme^ 
which appeared able to absorb children with some behavioural problems 
and who were likely to be teenagers,^ The other approach would be to 
work toward preventing community admisaions because our data revealed 
that a good raa;)ority of the children with problems did not benefit 
very much from the progTainrnes of our Agency when they were in care. 
To most of these children, our Agency was just a stepping stone in 
their total placement process, i.e., perhaps due to limited resources 
to help, We had to refer them to outside placement resources. If we 
realized that we could not have big success i_: helping these children 
at one end of the system, we might as well try to do something at the 
other end by preventing admissions. Community resources should be 
mobilized to give these families the biggest assistance. By shifting 
the functions and resources of the Agency, we could offer our services 
and programmes to more people. The? rationale for this is the belief 
that the phrase "protecting children'^ should have a wider meaning and 
take into consideration at the same time the ability as well as 
limitations of the child welf'iro agency. 



^ To say that a certain resource has a higher proportion than others of 
children possessing certain negative characteristics does not 
necessarily mean that the resource is capable of handling these 
children. The real ability of our institutions to cope with emotionally 
disturbed children and of our group homes to handle children with 
behavioural problems has not yet been empirically measured. It might 
well be that placing "problem" children there is Just a reaction to the 
objective of having institutions and group homes rather than an 
indication of success of these resources. 
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6. Clostely related to Implication 5 above was our finding that we were 
gobbing more and more children with '^problems^' . We have indicated in 
Chapter VII that statistically insignificance does not automatically 
mean th^t we can safely conclude that the changes or differences are 
unimportant, In fact, the concept of statistical significance 
conveys more explicit meardng if the gravity of the phenomenon under 
investigation is judged at the same time. We have found that most of 
our statistical tables revealed changes towards the worse over the 
last four years although these changes were statistically insignifi- 
cant at the 5% level. It should be noted here that we were more 
interested in identifying a trend, if there was any, in this part of 
the analysis, thi^n in telling how statistically different the changes 
were from a hypcthesis~\;esting point of view. We have found that the 
Agency was getting more and more children with some sorts of 
behavioural and emotional problems (see Table 7 ,14), especially after 
1968, although these changes were not significant statistically.* 
This finding was revealing and pointed to the need of planning for the 
worse. And relating to Inq^lication 5 above, it means that it would be 
wise to strengthen our facilities for "difficult^' children should the 
admission of these children be unavoidable, and to speed up our 
preventive work in the community. 



As noted earlier in Chapter VII, we should not wait for statistically 
significant changes to emerge before we start to plan because the 
operation of the Agency would have been thrown out of balance. In 
other words, the coping mechanisms of the Agency tend to work most 
effectively if we can anticipate changes ahead of time. 
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7.. Our aa'^lyuaa also revealed that the placement of children in this 

Agency was carried out in a rather consistent manner in the sense that 
the situation outlined in our tvro hypotheses, to a great extent, 
represented the practice situation. However, we have found two things 
subsequent to our analyses. Firstly, a rather lindted set of informa- 
tion was utilized in our placement of children into the R,C./A.G.H., 
and secondly, there were actually two separate sets of information 
involved in the disposition of a child, depending on whether or not . 
he was to be returned home to his guardian.^ These findings implied 
that, if we think that we would like to follow our present iftode of 
practice, plans {Should be made to znake available such information at 
appropriate time and as soon as possible to the people concerned in 
the placement work. This would tend to help speed up the decision- 
making process in placement. If, hcwever, we think that such informa- 
tion should be supplemented by others in order to better do the Job, 
we should start to identify them, so that they would be made available 
to the people concerned in explicit and quantifiable form. 

8. Related to Implication 7 was the placement framework we have 
identified. Principally, this framework of placement criteria 
represents an 'Ideal type'^ This means that the informational factors 
identified were recognized to be those made use of by our workers in 
placing children In any sitt^J^on. These informational factors there- 
fore further pointed^'to Che actual functioning of the Department of 
Homefinding and Placement, and further helped us identify which 



^ See discussions of these points relevant to the hypotheses in Section 
A of this Chapter, and in Chapters IV and VI. 
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variables v^ould likely be valuable to have in order to make placement 
of children a einoother and more effective process. Our findings 
suggested that variables related to a child's social adjustment 
pattern, hie guardian's parenting ability, his backgrounl characteris- 
tics, and his social relationship pattern were iiuportant or valuable 
to have, 

9. Since the placement framework suggestcl useful variables to have, 
every effort should be made to treat them as mandatory information in 
case-recording and referral of a case. If possible, the data-hank 
vfould have a vdder scope if information on these variables coxild be 
incorporated. We knew that basic inforaation is not usually 
sufficient for decision-making, as we have alluded to in Chapter Ui 
this means that quantification of information on a child's personal 
and fandly characteristics would be desirable because we then could 
gain a more realistic and accurate view of the situation. This would 
further facilitate periodic evaluation of the situation, and lead to 
sounder decision-making. All this implies that both the family 
worker and child-care worker should maintain close contact with each 
other and supply accurate^itd^mportant information to the people 
concerned in the placement of a child, 

10. With regard to future research needs, it is apparent that there are 
several possibilities for empirical research in child welfare,* based 

^ Actually, every aspect of the operation in the field of child welfare 
is potentially researchable, as Ann Shyne and her associates have noted 
recently child welfare 'Is a complex field of service and the unknowns 
outstrip the kiicwns" ("Filling a gap in child welfare research: service 
for children in their own homes*'. Child Welfare > LI, 9> November 1972> 
pp. 562-5730 
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on our findings. One of the research tasks would be an exanlnation 
of the functioning of our preventive progranimes . The indication of 
effectiveness of such prograrames should not be merely in figures but 
in the ability of our services in promoting better family functioning. 
Another researchable area would come from our existing placement pro- 
grammes • We have indicated earlier that a sizable number of our 
children with emotional problems were absorbed by our institutions^ 
and that oi^r group homes appeared to be able to cope with some of our 
children with behavioural problen^sj maybe it is time now for us to 
look at the extent these and other resources (i.e., hostels, 
specialized foster homes, etc.) could actually provide effective 
services to our children. A third research task would be to assess 
the quality of our services rendered to different types or groups of 
clients. Me have found, for example, that financially better-off 
families were different from financially poor families on several 
variables. Hew then are our services different in serving different 
types of clients; what kinds of clients are we most successful with? 
Once we have this kind of knowledge, our mode of service-delivery 
could become more effective. Still another researchable task would be 
to study the functioning of our former wards placed in and discharged 
from different types of placement resources. From this kind of follow- 
up study, we could obtain feedbacks as to what kinds of resources have 
been more suitable for certain kinds of children and what contributes 
to success in the programmes. These researchable areas are suggested 
by our data. 
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11# The utilization cA research findings by social workers is usually a 
big problem, as el^uently suniinarized by Fanshel (8,11-16). In 
order to overcome this problem, a mechanism sliould be built into the 
operation of an agency to facilitate the use of research findings by 
practitioners. Of course, not all research findings and recommenda- 
tions are feasible for ready adoptation, and, for this reason, this 
built-in mechanism should be sufficiently knowledgeable about 
research methods and should have adequate knowledge to Judge the 
validity and reliabiLity of research findings, In our Agency we 
recommend two things. One would be the formation of a Research 
Advisory Committee made up of people from both inside and outside 
the Agency; the purpose of this would be to ensure objective and 
valid research efforts as well as to screen research findings for 
practical implementation. The other thing would be co-ordination 
of research efforts with other related research departn^nts; this 
would tend to alert us more readily to methodological problems in 
research, and to better co-ordinate the various research efforts 
devoted to a similar end. 

C. Final Note 

Understanding that no concluding chapter can adequately sumnariae 

all the methods employed and findings obtained in fact, it has 

never been the intention of the author to do so in this single 

chapter it is sincerely urged that the audience read the entire 

report to discover for themselves how the results were obtained and 
the implications for practice proposed. They will also realize there 
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are loany collateral findings, wliich my prove valuable to their work, 
scattered here and there throughout the report. It is hoped that these 
various inajcr and related findings vdll provide a base for discussion 
with a view to further enhancing the effectiveness and efficiency of our 
child protection system. 
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1* wHy KAT:ct;G scales /m^d ind^cksi 

The puirpor.e of having rating scales and indic^;^ for a 
chi5.d^n physical/healthy behavioural, nnc\ emotional problems 
is two-fold: first, to get at the dintansiion of the problem; 
second, to eirriv^ unxfornily at c* r^cote f.oic evory child for 
data- analysia^puiposes^ I shall elaborate on this and on tho 
method of ic^.tihcf s^.nd rcla.ability in the follo;ving paragraphs* 

Almost every child in our assessraent resource has certain 
}:nown or KUCip^^cted phynical/health, behavioural^ and/or 
Q^votional problems, (Othorv/ise', he ^vould not be there. Since 
any prcblcrir:? or character iatics of a child can affect, among 
other thiny:ix the length of tirr.o needed to assess hi;o, 

h) the a5jseG5;/iient process^ e*g* > involvement of outside resource 
persons, and c) the placenient dncisionp xt is obvious that a 
child's physical/healthy behavioural;, and emotional problems 
v;h0iL'e prei^enco or absence is recoynir^ed having some importtmt 
bearinga on planning for the child have to be recorded. But 
the r ethod of extracting data in these three problem-areas ha.^ 
to be simple yet effective > 

Too sinple a metliod of data extraction (e.g.^ noting simply 
c'bsenco or prerience of a certain type of problem without looJting 
at the dsgree of atsverity of the type of problem) v;ould result in 
data loaG., and v;ould not reveal the dicn-jasion of the problem or 
the true picture. Thio v;ould not* in turn^ bear any 
significant r.Ganing in data-^analysis. On the contrary, too 
elabortite a v;ay of o;;trcic;ting data (e.g.,* noting tho opecific 
probleiA and its dsgree of severity instead of the problem- 
type cuKi it3 decjree of severity) frora case-^records v;ould cauce 
later handling of data difficult. Beside j^, I do not think that 
ve could fjet at tlie .^jpeoifics from ca^e record^.- To overcon^ie 
these difficult x'3s, I p;;opo£ie that we claooify problems 
siibsur Gd undor a probloM-arca into typos and note the degree of 
severity of tho various probleir.*-cyp^,ii with rating scales. 
(The rr.ochod of rating is to be difscussed later By doing this^ 
it i^i hoped that v;e could get he the diir.ensions of the three 
proble.^-circas fo:: every child and render meanings to the data. 

Tho second pu^rpose of having rating scales is to achieve 
data uniforinity through calculating a score in each of the three 
problern-a::eas fo.v every cliild. Instead of whimsically 
ar.viving at a ::coro, it irs calculcited with a formula from the 
d<v.ta cxtrcictfid from tho case-record. The data^extraction method 
itiiolf is also a uniform one; by thiSy I ir.ean do-erophaais of 
tho una of judgr.cents of the rater and the collection of facts 
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it; iitrcatiadl^ (Sea tho fo? lov/im;/ section on mothoci oS: i:atitiy#) 
Ori3.y ir th^o v/ny can clio qua J. icy of c3al*a be onhuncfidp 

When v;q havo ocoiro fror e»vei-y aubjecfc calcwXa^;od in ct 
p:coblorA-area. tho^o siiojects v;ho hewe «)Ai;ii3.ai: scores can bo 
cji'Oupe<l fcoc/athex', (Tho quee^tiori of which subject goon to 
which group is to bo c;nswo>:ed latex: v;hon we ];now the fxequency 
distribution o:c the ccores*) in this v;ay, groups of subjects 
can bo conoa5:o<2 with ^nch othor^ Although it v;ill not mean 
that £iUb:jGct6 v/ith oirailar scores grouped together o^ihibit 
ic^onfcicai probier.>^i it will shov/ that the overall ditivansiort 
of their p::obiGr,«s,, in tornia of nurrJjcr ol' i>roblernei and oovority 
oJ: problaro.. is sijail.^r, (Acr?,in. o-o^ tho section on :iU?thcd of 
rating.^, 'ihis is an importcint jvoint to bea:*; in wind whon we 
inter p>:ot th^. iViaaning of n group. 

In GuiTuTiing up^ the idea of. indexing (cvsrjigning a score 
to ecich subject on i\ certain characteriytio) is to onc^i>le 
l^rge aicount of data to be hsndled in a iuanageable manner^ to 
nako the ic;3ue icok leas confusing^? but at the sa^ne time not 
to lose the rr.ec^ning of the data* Bosidoo, this neater v;ay o£ 
handling dc^ta nctkof; it possible for meaningful data^analysis 
to t^\ke pl£;ce« 

Data are to be extracted frora the case-record. One of 
the drav;backs o: this datci-e:(traction n-A^thod is that the renter 
]v^^t} to live v;ith vhcito^rer he onn cjet out Srom the recording.; 
vrhich is so^:.:i:tir:c*i3 incoir^olete^ Portunatoly.. it is .noted thnt 
any ^significant probleiAs the ci)ild haa are culv/ays recorded 
although minor o:-: to:;,poxary problems are unually :cOt noted 
in the ::ila. j5eaic,cic$tf the ir.edical . pr^ychologist s and 
p3ychiatrir-t'"r:3 reports; in the file can supplement the recorcli.nq.: 
and can .^erve a?5 extra sources for datr<-coiloctxon purposes. 
Therefore, hop^fuliy;, v;e shall tiot be everly pessimistic in 
ertracting i.^jrortant data fro;n the casa**record* 

li\ extracting data on a' Child's phycical/hoalthi, 
behavioural, a!id er^^otional problems frou the case-record^ two 
inntrunvjnc.s are u^ed. V;he firiLn: instrufiiont is a problem 
clar-:^iif icatiOi^ r-:ch3:iia 'one for c^ach of the three problem-areas 
;Jui;i: i;.ontionc:d, , and the necona one if; a rating scale to b^^ 
UGod in conjUAiction v;iti\ the problem ola;;iiif ication cchene* 
1 rjliail elaborate on each of thei>e tv/o instruraenta in the 
foliov/ing pa>v;gvapiv.j . 

I'jA cViVoioping th.-; probloM claacif icafcion echeirto^ one 
ij;;jwr probloi.^. vafi encouutered^ although expert £i in the f ic\ld 
of clat?j:-;i>:ic:;i:icn h;:.va corae up with* c.ii^i:cren^ schomeo/ a 
c/encral oor'oensua in lacking a j to vhxch one 1:3 the boot in 
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o:C con\i>lo{.:Gnoi5«* J:t seomo to m thivt those viirious 
claofjiirication r/cton-pts do not aim at univeroai appl.icatioii 
hwt axG clovelopod to moot v;ith ypccific res<3a>;ch deirancl'^. 
Vlhat it fccaiui then is that it difficult,, if not irnpossiJ^lo^ 
to adopt a roady-mado schcsrae and plug the datc\ in for the 
puirposes of this placen^.ent study; hov/evorf ideac can bo 
borro;7ed from the v^:<:i.ouo claoQif icr/cion schemea* 

^ After conpaxing tho different classification sahcrc^os 
jcclatod to th^ fch):ee ma jo: problem-aveaa of concern in this 
placoir.ent study^ it dccid^ad that the C*A*S^M.a\, 
classificeition or phy.siceil/hecilth p>:obleras''' (developed by 
t4r.o V?illiaiu Hedclorv/ick) cc\n be adopted with niinor rrodif ioations. 
tfho clci.'ssiiriaotioa of difiturbfmces in social behaviour: (a 
sub^clcinaification s^chorr.o of prjychopathological disjordors in 
childiiccd) dovcjlopeid by the G^AoP- (Giroup f05: the Advancement 
of Psych:*- at?:V'-'') can be adopted v/ith oome modifications. 
With regard to clc^asif ic<;tion of GJi:otional problems, the Q^A^-Po 
schen\e again ccui bo employed with sone modi:cication.*j. In 
the courr.e of construction of our clciosif ication schemes^ in 
addition to con:5ulting the CaA*S*.MoTc and the G.AoPo classif- 
ication atteraptw, ideas are also borrov;od/. particularly frora 
the Bxovmy et, el^c and the Gerard classification schemes*'-- 
The end-product&^ are the three classification schemes attached^, 
one for each problem-a:coa» 

The ratine; jicale is a five-point scale (attached) ranging 
I'rorii "Problorn :-.b:ccnt'^ to ''Very Seriouy'^ A j^jeries of values 
(v/eightj;:)-™ 0 to a.:e atu^igned proportionally to the differ- 
ent doc^r.o.e:^ of severity ore the probleroa O?hoae values are used 
for purpo^;e of arriving at a ;^core for every ni^bject in 
each p::cbleh-cirea. after the subject has been rated for each 
of the problervtyoes 5?ubGUir.ed under that problem-area 



- C\ApS,>:UT* , ''Input Specifications oi: Child" page 2<. 

(Octcb.^r, li)68} . 

G'^oup for the .^dvanccnv^nt of Pe,ychiatry;. 

R \}y : %9 r A? 5j ■ ? 921^^^ L JrD-^ - ^ podj , Xheor c t ic a 1 

i' ^^.J^i^^S\ . Jly^}:?gj^ff d g if icat ioii. Vo 1 V I ^ 
Keport ^;-o2> Jone 1S66. 

irhe clasyiriccition attempt by ?3rown7 Pollock^ Potter 
and Cohan, coA the c^-^.e by Gr:::r:rd can be found on 
pp, 303-4.. :.M-d on pp. 300-9 in the G^A^P* publication 
citef' earlier • 
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>:n x'at.lnt^.. 6P:pluuixa is pluood ot\ the collection of faai'.ri. 
By thir5 :c vMiVll tv:o steps An dc\i:u collection. First,. 

if r» problem is noted in tlio file or. not-^--- if notj laiuk 
*'P>:oblem I'^^osent" for '^hat particular p:>roblew-typ'vi. y^scond i-o:: 
a problora recoi-dGcl in tba file,, noto ito dec/reo of novority. 
in Cc\so thisi inxox'natioji is not cliroctXy or inclirocitly 
available,, noto the 3:ri3qnency oj: occurrence., the por^iatency 
and nature (e.g. ^, It* tbe h«aXth p^roblem inherited?) of the 
prob.verui and al.^o fcho cat;Ount oi: disturbcince tho child has 
causc^d to hi;5 surroiuidingrj or caring i^orsonss only in thi^ 
case thon the .vater v;ili use his judgrr.ent^ in rating* A3 a 
cjuido ror r;^c\kinv[ jud^u'^^nts,, tho xollov;ing critori.a should 
ha net : 

*'Sliyhtly Sorioua'* will iroau that the? problora 
^-typsHj exiotn and that thc5 dscjrea oi* ^-overity o^ the 
problcccv-type i$5 either not fnantionad-' or aaici to be 
lecis the\n ^jeriouSo 

*^E33:ious'; v;ill rl^^an that the problera-typa is 
recurrent in nativre, ancl thc\t it is causing concerns 

v:oll coitplc.ints fzroa variouci p-^oplf^* Xf. it 
is i\ bohi:viourc\A prcbleni, it may be checixed by 
flhov;ing r*n:>roof or acoldxna^ t^:sdiaation k\^y bo Kxtsad 
by the child for hi^ prcblowGc 

"Onite Sc:riouQ'^ noan that th^ problem-type 

XB recurrent or r\^j:o than recurrent (e#g*.> cliild' ^i 
arm auoutotcid) in n::ture. <\ncl thc.t oxtra coring 
ei'fovta in terrr.s of ^:;tra tir.:a and attention are 
y^Q^cmixcid... VC'hc cliild fray b:; r;onstaptly on n^-adication^ 
l'£ it is r. bohavicviCc;! o.':cV.lv?n. 1 ohvBicc;! roctriction 
r»^ay bcj a v;c\v to c!:r;C>* it> Cc .^o^sional {nradicalr 

priycliiatric, etc»; ::idvice is r . 

'•Very Serioujy'* v»ill j:.. hVit the problCiV.- 
type rocnrrex'it or rore tbr.^ .CiCarrent in nature, ^ 
and that c^i/ing vor the cjJ^iid a real burden on the 
gvardiu:;, F>;ofor;::icp.al Cidvice iu con5Jtc^ntly relied 
upon, c;nd v-hc chi?.d ray 310: therapy or troc\tiu^nt in 
iiddition to bein'j contitantly on t'.csdication. 'Jhe 
child n;=;y to e.ttend tric'cial s^chool <;or hio 

i->roble:ri3* it i;^ a boh^Wioural probleui^ physical 

restriction ia tho wav to check it« 



vre hcive to o>ccop;: thi^ afj£3P.i ;.;?tion thr.i: problenifj «rentioned 
in the xile c.ro ^\t ;ica;?t slightly sf^riou.s in nature.^ or 
e.f-se thov v.culd i^ot be mentioned^ 
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3:ri dai:a-<5^,xfc:t«ictiont, the rater should cwoid waking 
judgnionfca and i.nJerancos unions ho is on solid gcoundC 
Xn addition to this convontion^, throe other ru3.es h€;vo 
fco be foXlov.'^d closely:**** 

1) Xf. nioro than one problem subsuiu^^Jd under the 
same problom-^type i^. mentioned,^ rate th*3 one 
which is or. eppajxently ia the raost serious ♦ 
The ratioucilo for this in that v;ant to 
achieve data unlforwity^ 

2) In extracting data on the child icrom the 
Child Cc\re file^ we <:jhould consult the latest 
recording on the child prior to his di«chcixge 
Ifrora the receptiotwasnasi^om^nt resource, Tae 
rationale tor thio i.n; that wo asoun^.e the last 
piece of int'ormcition to be cco^t uccureito* Oi: course^ 
all docx'.ments in the file, have to be read, 

3) tvhenover certain inforniation cannot be 
obtained i:rom the Child Care file^, the 
Family file han to be read, and the same 
conventions apply in data-extraction, 

When a child has been rated, a score is coD^puted for 
him in ^iach of the three p7;oblero--avea«. The following 
formula is used for this purposes 

n=^4 

"hicjhoat S :<i (observed) 
i^-o 

Vihere {Qir\r:x\) rr.s^anjj the sum of ; v?^ stands for the 
scale value (uoyrea of severity of the problem) ; ^highest 
roprefjonts the highest scale value ever achieved in any of 
the probleciv-typetj? (obrserved) equals the nutober of cases 
that hav^e the same scale value., and the possible range of 
'^i [ohsoxved) '-^ ^ <^ figure that represents the total 
nuirber of problorrt-types subsufp.ed under the aarr.o problem*' 
area.. In other v;ordo v/^ic) gives the total scoro^ 

and ^'hicjhest "SC w^:c gives the true Bcorec the purpose 
of multipiyiag the total score with the highest rating 
achi^v<;d is to f.'nximi^:e the clarity of the dimension of 
the problensi and to avoid any cancel ling *-out effect among 
the v/eights (values) . 
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Ono last i:hirig about rolj.cibility J rjinGo one peirson 
only v;ill bo doing thft ratingc, it is inpsxativo that 
i:c).iaoi}.5.ty of: fcho Kiting has co ovciluvitecU Tho inoav: 
.i.oc/ica.\ n^.3v:ho3 seems to be tho ::s.te^y.e'^€\to reliability 
chock, This rneans that the cccioi: will yresratQ a random ean^plo 
o2 tho aUtor all the ccsofs have been coded (i*o,c 

Mhen there is a jainiii^r,! cirrount of learning effect) and 
note any iricons^iHten.cy in coding expressed in coefficients* 
This rcvte-ro:^:atG nethod should >:evecil the quality of. the 
rav; dataa 
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Antar;crdc^bi.c boh?svlour, cvuolty, cloatmic-'oivo 
hohzviovx'^ .C.ijjhb.in;;^ /.o:.lcida:i i>o)va\dou;', ph^slwi 
^.ttackc (jiituim;. Icic5d:iir;^ cci-a'cchlnn. Ir'.oinc), 

Acoidonb pvo'Atnccs^ ::^>coc}u.Oiiic bcha^/rlcnv, 
doobra.tivo oemvloiuv ooK-iiu'lictccl irdury, oolf 

Goc;bU;;'Cf3,, cuicic^al ,^;o.tci::p*cG; oloop;rclkinfi, 
hjXQiv.ctivU^,. ^iupulcivo behftvj.our. 

'bi^nn'i^y.^/v^uclaiio'!!;, r'^^nr; x,c;o.vit;y^ on drug, improper 
soxiuil activity, swoaring, vagrancy* 

DJ.cobr.ciicnc5, iro,x\coa oarclccuinGGo^ nopc,tj.vj.&jn^ 
yaooivo-x^prrcnsive bohavioiu* (dav/vLUnK^ pr'.s£»iYo 
I'^o&lst.v^/ioo^ ii^rocponoibiLvby), prove c^ilvo bolicvac\n% 
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o>:c^s»%>.vo sh^i-rioGJi, hcur^'J.n.-; bciio.rlourj irJdlutcd 
bohavioiu\ •^^ro±c^^:i^ic bo'u;vic\ir, ovorooco^'::Lo 



y;aj:ip;arvul7c bobavlcur, ovorl.y cor>:Coivdn.c bolio.vicur-, 

bol'avj.ci'-.^ i:ob3UAoi^o bcl>:;vaoU);, vivalroos bdiarioux\ 
haughty behaviour. 

Cvci.\ly • Cl-.li\;;L:ia behoA-Jxiu^ over.ly derjancLxn^ 
iJopondcao bohuvioiu*, ^/bj.mxG bc/ieviour. 
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thujib-';uck:l.ni^, no5G ;X)iv.n,r;, coilr.vr;^ onurooxs, 
tantr;\3, cio'^iicy pickini;^ o.lu^xinoss^ ujvoiraneoti. 
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Rocoiving Contro 
C,B. Adjniosion Grovtp Koaio 
E.B. Adiidsaion Group Hokki 
N.B, A<MGDion Group Komo 1 
IJ.B. A(laisoion Group Ilaio 11 
W.B. AdaiBfjicn Group Ilaae 



6 - 7 



erJc 



1 

3 
h 
9 



Metro Centr-al 
Scfti'borouijh 
Horth York 
KiioMcolco 





a_ Aar;:5,a Dion ^into A g nopj?^"?;rrrb^ 






1 




J3 


Abandoned oi^ loot 


3 


Ueath of Parent 


4 


Pix/^oical iUitcjDS of parent 


5 


Mental ilLnass of pavcnt 


6 


Kavc4xl defect of parent 


7 


Desertion 




lupiriGonKcnt 


9 




10 


Alcoholism 


11 


Dntg Addiction 


12 


Sopairation of parcntd 
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Abnolulo holativo 

^ .,\Wr.CASin Allp.CQDli: ■ , TO , ACHI RG ^ AGH 

16 MioriianagOKent of incono 

17 Unoabiofectory hoixo conditions 

18 Lack of accoy^raodatlon 

19 Eviction 

20 Pi^ysical hoAidicr^p of child 

21 Mental rotaixlation of child 

22 Bcijaviour pt^oblcias (pai^cnt^ohlld 

conflicts) 

23 Emotional diafcurbancc 

2ifr Child of xtiJiiai^riod nothcr 

25 Extro.<iJai^iti>.l ciiild 

26 m treatuiont of clxtld 

27 Rejection of child 
Phyaical neglect 

29 Sex offcncco (riiioluding inccet) 

30 . Inadcqu?:4to Suporvision 

31 'Xnabi'lity to control 

32 Pri^-ato plGCCjsont (brcakdovza of) 

33 Other 

34 PlacQiiient brcakdom 
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9 Unknovai 



Chi.j.d*s I.ccaX Staouo when Diechargcd frcca 

0 Il/A, child Btill ii\ aoneoDCont 
roooxirco 



X 

2 
•J 
9 



Tc??30i'aiy (Society) -.vard 



Af^o of Ch.U'A v;I;cn j/aut Adn?.t'ced into 



'.Cndc-pjndont iiuvtiy (5 to ir> yrs old) 



1 Kale 

2 Fearale 



Absoluto Rolati=;o 



1 Caucasian , 

2 L'ogro 

6 DltiCk AoUa (?o!d.Gcani, Bast Induing 

9 Unkoo.^n/Unidontii'rjblo 



-6' 



14 



X5-17 



18 



1<? 



20 - PA 
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^ mmmmjm, 

:Cn:i:oni.;;c nce o.C C hild 



1 Average cibovo (l.Q. io 91 or above) 

Z Slightly b&lov/ &\-orftso (l.Q • io 

between 70 t>xA 90) 

3 K<sutal3y dc-Ceotlvo (l.Q. bolov; 70) 

9 Ur,kno;m/I.Q. novor toote<3 



999 Un^aiovm/I.Q, Kover tested 



Sibling Ilvabsr (Iiicludlng lialf-Brothors/ 
. .. S lsto rs) 

0 No Siblingo under US yoai^s old 
X Ono 

Fow 
Five 

Six Oi* noro 



3 

5 
6 



9 UrJ[:noWao record 



X Good (True scoro » 

2 Vavc . (Truci scoro « 

3 ?oor (Trii© score » 



) 



) 

4 Very Poor (Yruo score « ) 
Koto: Truo ecore to bs cor.^utcd later 



Phr;;:tj.cnl/H::^Uh yr;:o, Score 



IndopGudonb Kntry 



Absolxvto Rsltvtivo 
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BEST COHY AVAILA6U 



J' V,'.:;r.: 



/ 



u 



lD.o^ii.cu col/ 
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5^5T COt^Y AVAILABLE 
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3 Not yc'o i5\ c^olioo'j. 
9 Ui\':i:o\-i\\/)\o •/3Co:.xl 



:^ :!n:;:...Vcr3V.t v:;l:-.'o.c:\o::Ap: o^^.rv.cour.^.c:'i^ l^^c'c of 



Abno.Lu?>o Rolatlve 



9 UlUa^c^':n/J^o rooc:::l 







J^^l^Xtl}}:^.^^^^^^^ . 



j[vM^fe}:c:^ r3l^t?.c^r.:.J.)^J c!^'r.cto:^?,^:^d by irck or 



9 Ibih-iovrVno t^ccoid 



ps:^^. . 



2 liidULf^'cvoivt v:s};^vWx'i^:>hiT;: ch^\raC'tcvi;jod by l£'.c): of 
?>o::»G{; love. A':t>n^o>^ co--oi:oAct:U;nj 



9 ^)i*\rM.ui/:y.: iK-<:Oi'X 



2 :jc> 



Ab 0 oil 0 II0I4 1 1 Vc^ 



0 V.o pro^dovG ac^:-ii^Di,o:\ •^Il.v.x.v:!:';^ 



1 



±:^^,..M..M..m. 



^x'C^Tlcun r.;c:>:;oioL\ v>.!.?,cc:.v^:\l> 
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cowj:.im 



A3 



,RC^,AGH. rxj^^ AGH 



Favcnis* or Guai'cVinn'c Coru.-.ci. (o.g,, Viciltjjig, 
t'olcTi'.or>Ui?; . loot o-.v-wi'.Lt Lr- ) 

0 Mot a>:^plicc.b.Lo, child bos no biological 
or fiuavciion vmlcnovrii 

1 Piircnta/guarcJ lon Iiad contact 3d chiW 

2 ?avCintn/(i\x^:cdion had uovor contacted child 



0 Child Ivis no biolofficftl po*i^<^at3 
Kovor ^i^Arried 

Karx^iago itrtact (iuc7.udins cc::i3fon-law union) 



SCifxw^ted, 3.ogc\iJ-y or volxmtarily 
(includins doocrbion) 



4 Divorced 

5 Vadov«n3d 

6 Reruaivicd ( including oo.rL^:on-Xav Wiiou) 
9 Unlcnovra/i;o record 



Economic Svtvtuo of Child 'o vV;:.ul:>% (Glcined fro^n 



0 
1 



Kot appHco.blo, child hais np parcrito 
Cor.ifor table )<'3to.ady cnvoloyncnt^ no or 

) ' I 

/'c' equate )rjinor c'.cIvog) 

i'cor (Sporr.;iic c-'ip.lcrvi'.tno ov 'Ji\cnp"'.ojxd, on 
v;ol'uaro, tloi>c.Oj'uijLGi'J0.u7gc;'riCvji; of .maoKiO or 



9 'Jnlcnc;-.ii/'no rccovVl 



1. 
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A6 
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RC AO!L no m 



V.nrHnn Ilolr.clonohi^ of Child '0 Parontfi or 
Gvarclian .vith Arcncy 



2 



Not arnlicAblo child has no biological 
t>aron^>o or gDru'd:iat)Ai'horeabouts of m'^onfcs 

Po3iti\^o nwking rolr^tionshios cliaractorlacKl 
by a eonco of tvuot pi'ogra&ft co-oporation 
oto 

clmvactor:l::cU by 'Icck of ;\ ncnae of truot, 
progruon, oo^^opovaticn, otc, 



0 Not a^pHCtVolo Yio aibllnga 

1 Oiio or inora oiblinga in caro 



2 ,i:?,^{iibdmr^^3^^ 



Pcvonto' or (l;vo,rdlfin'o Ability to Oaro for Child 
or to Cor-o \riVa Child *n rroblorsn , 



0 



? 1 

3 

9 



Not anpXicablc child hao no biological 
y>ai'cntrj cr (jvardiiMi 

Ablo to \dth oo:i\e holp 

Doitbtful 

Unciblo to 

U:i!cnov.7i 



Cho:l£o^^fjr^^ 

0 Kot nnplioablo for cliilrlron iii tha Rt^coiving 
Ccntvo 

1 AdmAcr.ion group ho^r.o io tlvs best for tlra 
child 

2 Choice of tho r.cliiioraon /r**oup hciro is foi^ocil 
duo to 3.^01?* of t^raco in oho hsccjiving Contro 

J Ch.oico of ac3e3cr.Gnt recoMrco iy fcvcod duo to 
Ic^ck of cii^aco in tho trcntViOnt inatitubion 

9 Choico of AcccoiTiont Rcoom'cc Uj'i::no^.m 
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Un:^.<^^. .f ^iy^iLi^i^ Ai5P Cfipi^^ . AU60..3I > .1971). 



{o.s*> Sr::rsii» er^ or boy 0* ciub t:horo 
th^i*:© a ^coiai ^orlc omit, cucsido 



\03 



lloason for Loiic otiKy {novo than 2 niontho) iu AGScsoT'icn-b 
^ 



0 
1 



i;^.lr[ otrvyod for Ic^go t-rtc^n tvo jroi^iho 

CMlLd Cv^yocl lor^joi* ^hr.n cvex^ar^o bocauoc child 
pooioivo or 's;j::o:iccz.i ;vl>ii:i.c;a;^;ni to tjio poop.lc in tho 
r.vTaGnD.v.OiVi; recouv'cc, and j^opdL/j.cei^iont of the child 

Child GG-?.yod 3-onfj3r whr^n iwoi^apyO bccaimo it v:a5 bo3;5-cvGd 
thct cbi?.a could Icnofio ^rcn 'i;^^3 kLnds of ov^portiirir-ties 
OJ??"ovod 6c r^'r. .''vo-ri bot;> ou'';r>ido ar.d ir.oido tl^o ggoosc- 

G!vU-d c'.r;:/r:d lo:^.: "^^ x^rcv. t\yo-r%:\o Irccntiric cf;D0G5rtont 
K'y cc:;7].c:l.ca yoo \,ho vro:o.:ox* or l^y outside 

C::^.ld Or.: v'ljd loi-::cr thon c,vo:^?;^o l!OCc.vn:} ciiild h^d to 
:c^>5.t A?ov' 5. f.i.:;c:c; in o::e ouv p?.f:c.cMOiib r^ooiu^cco 



'5 Cr^i*; r:'.:/' Ji;d lrr::or t}:V.:i r.Vjr:i :;o bocM-r-: clvJ.d ^r.d to 
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0 O'fTfi hoMu A . Utfivo ' 0 ho:tiii 
OUR RESOURCES 

0;'/i Inot:ltut:lcn 



OUTBID?, iiiSTTfiiTioN Fc.^ mon^j.ovKLVC mycimw cimMnu 

10 



11 

12 

13 



I^'A'cg^ InotHuUon (13 ohrllcirer. or nore) 
vjitli^ built . In stA'^i c twod thoj\v>y 

B'\\i\Xl 3.n:-:t:*tvvW.on (32 OiiiJdvon or l<;sa) vrlth 
biillt-:i.n £itructtjrad thorr.r>y 

^•-vrll li.r^nt reaction 5i2^th;5>riSJ.M ^tvuct-ored 



Trcafcrf^Qnt c-sntMS of tSvs Civt, Dept of* Health 

20 



21 
22 



C.v;.':;!^io ^;\^{n-^ns Sohcal/ Obncvvr.*»;ion Kor;^ 



(oont^cl) 



Abooluto Rolafcivo 
n(5 f\GH KC AOli 



Ji7 



32 feall inst:it\vtAon vrloii buD.t'-in 

33 SipnXl iuctitutlon Jl^Hi^ui; built-iii 

/>0 Child tybill in aasGsorr^onfc rosourco 
ether 



0 Hot ^•^ppHc^.b.lO; child v:ont hana 

1 Cot placcnient vosaui^ce considorod fivs^fc 
choice 

2 Did nob {^(it plccciment rosourco conDidored 
first choice 

3 Child Gt3,:il in aoseoD?iiont resource 



Ch.oicG of riaccrdent ronotu'ce unknora 



5S Rcplaccciont of CKiXfA oince Discliargo from 

0 Hot api^lic:;bXi2, child v^-ent home 

1 IJo rcpl.?.co?aont 

2 Ono or xzovo roplaccK^nto 

3 Child suU,! 3i\ f^.steysnaoAt resourco 
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59 I Keajion for laot uGluct.?.nt Rcplacc-rieivt of Child oiuco 

DjiRChc^r'^e fii^ 

0 IJot Gpplic:?.b:i.05 child V'oiit hone 

1 No ropLiicCiMout 

2 Buo to iiiaj^ility of placc:uOnt rosourco to cope 
or r^oet v;ith child's cpccio,! problc;cn or nciedo 

3 Duo to c]i^i>:^;cs withjjd the plccononfc rcnource 
(c*»C»> hc5,lth of foccci* -r.othor, foster 
p^ron"c.o c-\ holi.dpy) 

A Duo to 3:cco;:aaiy tivnoKr of child (e.g., 
availo.b n.Vly of pl;*o<n:cjit rr source Ions 
h-aitcd fc>.\. better ^^^r.cer.'cnt roGourcc duo 
to chcai^o of child r/jeds) 

5 Gl^ild ci;13.1 in ascocsxcnt royource 

9 Urfuio^n 



61-63 



6!j 



6S 



69 



Cavo Aq Of Au<4v-9t , 3X,^, ?.S^P; 



0 
1 

a 



Kot- applicablo, child t;on!> hc«:« /'diooharficd 

Child to bo rstuiT.&d homo ohortly 

Ch3.1d to bo vetux'ned hocie bub dat© 
xmoertain 

Child not to ba rot\irned homo 
Pleji vnk-iov.'n 



Vocal )>-r!gth o?: Toj-.o in iX-'c/s Child in CA.S. 



iV.dopendonb Entry 



1 Good (Truo scoro » 

2 Fair (Truo acoro =' 

3 Poor (Ti'ue score « 
k Vory PoDV (Tr"ao scoro » 
Hotw: P.€u-!?,o to bo ccnputed lo.tcr 



Iiidepe'iidont lintry 



Js3?i 

1 Nou Vlai'd 

^ 'fcnporo,-c^' V'a^'d 

3 Crovai Vhi\l 



Co :plotj.on 05? Acoccs-r:c-nt (Pojcliolosicr,! 
Aciic;::cjr.Civc o.C GliUd V.^iiilci Child in AfiGoa£".cnt 
Kf:c;oivt'oo, oi' l/ono .fe.*.cdiat3l:/ Prioi* to 



Ycs 



No 
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Aboolubo 
no AGIl 



llelatS 
no AGil 



Yean^ of Ad-axosilon 

1969 
1970 
197.1. 



1 
2 
3 
4 





.ML 






1 




High 


High 


2 


K:igh 


High 


Lov; 


3 


Klgh 


Low 




4 


KlgJi 




Low 


5 


Low 


Low 


Low 


6 


Low 


Lovr 


Klfih 


7 


lov; 


High 


low 




Low 


Hl£li 


High 



1 

3 



Shopt (Days « 
i5oderao9 (Days ^ 

Very long (Days «^ 



Ibto: Tiancio to bo ccispubcd iBfcc^v 



1 Shore. {]>^ys ^- 
k Kodcro;to (B.^/o « 

Vc-vy Ion3 (D^iy.^ - 

J;0*cci: Hail 50 to bo ccnpubcd latc?r 



Abso'J.utci llolat),v 



1 5 '^'^ B joxc:\ o?A 
Z 9 to XL yc^wn o3.d 
3 12 to 25 yearn <5ld 
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CCo bo uaocl :ln ccn;)vr.obio:i '.jJ.th Oa''.\'c>:'c. fJ? u-.\cl 56 :'.n the Codo-Dook.) 





















A 


n 




2. IIouco of Co;:;co:-vi (Scu-/>^b:U^lv Ar::;;0 


A 


11 






A 


n 






r 


- 


- 












c 








A 


Doth 






0 


liol/h 


9-13 


/v* Circle T: Ibyr>> ilvAoh 


c 


u 




5v C3i:?ton House 


A 


11 




6# Cornor llouoo 


c 








D 








C 


M 




9.^ Oi^cvnd :^.vcr \"icy ; iloL-o 


0 






10, CrrO':in Acres 


c 


I3oth 


C/iJiiT 




0 






12* ilaiina Group IIov;od (P::dv:\t.o) 


0 








D 






Jk/>« 1 0,1 tv.. . . .. J. J.tJ U0i-i3 


A 


1' 


lU-Jjj. 


1:3, Pony Tr.ll I'iir:,! 


c 


L-obh 




i6, Cv'i3.vntio;\ Ar.v' CMl'.L-on-s .'lor.io 


A 




6-16 




A 








C 


II 
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?:.::.:l-u:v'.(- r; 
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BEST COPY AVAILADIE 













C 




















(l':;Ow;iV';lo, :;j.v:;,>;.rc;a. :::.yXcr.oy^i 
















































Centre?, 




















»*•,»• 
^ ^ J.. 












• 


Wij.imco Hcr.on 




A 






2* 






A 












0 












A 


K 


.i.C -i- 








A 




6-14 


0. 






A 


11 




7. 






A 


Tcth 










A 


Dcbh 




9.. 






C 


Both 


C''.:-.';.v '/Mxio 


JO, 






C 


Loth 


.3 V 


ii. 






0 












A 






13. 






C 












G 




3 ••• 








• 







■ -..5 A cv ).:-.?, ok - i:. :;.} 
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imyxhBXhXTy of raw data 



It is iraportant in the conduct of research that the 
quality of the coJ.iocted data be asseoaed^ whenever possible* 
The logic behind this is the belief that no matter how complete 
the coding inyt>:ucti.on is and how careful and well-trained the 
codera are^ iTiif;tcvkes in coding are inevitable due to various 
hunian and environffiontal factors* Thio is e^^pecially true when 
judgmental data are collected. In order to enable the audience 
to determine the credibility of the f indings:^^ in addition to 
knov/ing the design^ the quality of the raw data has to be 
indicated* 

Many approaches and methods of estimation have been 
proponed* In this^study^ the rata rerate reliability approach 
v;as adopted J sinco on.ly one coder v^s used to collect the data* 
This simply ineanrs that after all the catiQs had been cpded^ i.e,^ 
when tht^ le<\rn).iig effect was minimal/. 10% of the case;3 randomly 
Golecfccd v/ero re-coded* (Eowevor, owing to unavailability of 
three of the oas.ss cit thin stage « otily 2/ cnsoQ or 9% of the 
total rtapple v.ore re»*coded) • lJ£:ing th^. results from the tv/o 
codinvi fitrxjCi**., cooff icients of sti^biiity were ca3,culatQd. 

For the noDinai. and ordinal data, the coefficient 
of agreement ;k) proposed by Cohen (1) was used tc detorniine 
the e::tent of conrii?:jtency or £)tabx3.ity in coding. The 

1. colian, Jaaoh. cooffioiGnc of aqreor.ont for nominal 
ERIC XX/ 1, 19G07 0.^^37-467^ ^ ^ ^ 



ReXiabili'cv of. Raw Oate 
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- Po Pc 

t^hesre Pq « the proportion oS vinits In which the judges 
ag.tccd; Pq " the proportion of units for v;hich agreoment is 
e:^tpoct<3d by chance # The coefficient k is therefore the 
p3coport,lon of agreer*;ent arnon9 the judges after chance 
agreement is re;rsovocl fron consideration: it represents the 
extent of true agreGn\aAtM Using the ehort-cut formula 

ti ^ f Q 

the k-values for all the nominal and ordinal variables ware 
corj^.putodj^ and they ran^/ed frora 0.62 to 1.00 (2)^ V7ith a mean 
Ic-valusS: of appr.ro.ximately 0»90, As it was expectedj, the 
valuer for those variables for v;hich judgr;.ental data v^ere 
collected (e.g.:, Guardian's v;orking relationship^^ guardian^c 
caring ability, etc*) v;ere on th^ v;hole smaller than those 
for variables V/here factual data v;ere involved (c^g^^r 
ethnicity, sex., etc.). This means that it v;as rnore difficult 
to achieve a high degree of consistency in collecting 
judyr-v^ntal than factual data, Hov/ever^ v:hen we look at the 
discrepancies J a consistent pattern is visible^ In ciost 
cacto^},. neighbouring cla/.rscj, not polar classos (for those 
vari^vrjles v/ith raore than twn ciasses)! were coded^ This iiJ 



2, The k-value of 1.00 i:\aans perfect agreement and is the 
upper l:!;ait of k. 



Reliability oi' Uaw Date 



irtosfc evident in coding the varieOble "Guardian's oaring ability", 
and the vax'iob.le *'Gvarc1iair y oconomic condition'** 

Six discrepcmcies v;^jro detected aV? fo,Tlo\9s in coding 

''Gv.rxdian*s caring ability".? 

Pirct Coding Second Coding 
3 2 
2 3 

2 3 

1 2 

3 2 

2 1 

» 

Where 1 ^ ftblo tOy v;ith soir.e help,, 2 = Doubtfulc and 3 « Unable to. 
"The fourc discrepancies in coding "Guard j,an^ s economic condition^* 

v;ero as follov;s ^"'J;5LSj^^^^'^? ^?£Il5,.,S£^lill? 

2 1 

3 2 
3 2 
3 2 

Where 1 ^ Conixo stable, 2 - Adequate* and 3 « Poor, hs it can be 

seen^ althouoh ir.int^:i];es jm coding v^-:re mde^, the judgment cannot be 

said to pe unv;c;rr anted. IIov;ever^ the coe£i.i.cient of agreoraent k 

r.ea:u\:c6ii par>:ect ygreeir.ent only and not near'-perrect agreement* P^t, 

Buch, it seerui?. that a reliability measure has yet to be developed to 

take care of the latter in order to offer a wider meaning to the 

interprni-riticui of '*?.greGn:ent*' . Judging the nature of data in the 

ntudy and tJie rather high n!ean k-value (k 0.90)^ one can eafely 

^ soy that the coding v;aji done in a highly con.sistent vay, and that 

the dogrcee Oi: rolicibility of the nof.unal and ordinal data v;aG 
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8igni.-Cic'<inl:3.y high (3)^ 

With regard to the est iiiiation of tho xeliabilicy of 
metric-.lovol data,. thG J?ev,'CBon iproduct-nonrjnt correlation coef.eiciGnt 
was calculated for the three '^principal'* vari^ibles « namely^ ph^oicoX/ 
health problen score, behav^.oural probl-em score^ and err^otional 
problem score (4) ^ Tho reouJ/c» of scoring the 27 caejQa on these 
throe var;Ubl;a^a\ at otago ono and stacje tv;o v/ere as follov;s: 





P/H 


Boh.^ 


Etnot. 


Kg pKoblem uotecl in both stages 


18 


3 


11 




5 


14 


10 


No (liscrGpancy 


, . 4,^ 


10 


6 


Total : 


2? 


27 


27 



- Vc'here the absolute differenco betv;een the 
scores in equa3. to or greater than 1* 

;tn adciitxon to the Pcarfcion ths jv.oan and standard deviation of the 

dif foronofits in encoring for e^ch of these three vctriables v;ere al'.o 

3* 0\P. GiiilSord not<is that *^in practices., v/e e::pect r^.liability 
coefficient? to be in tins ^V5?P^'- brackets o£ r Vc^lue^j,. usually 

i?£:li^l^)L';£v.' i'^ ^-y>*i^v;-HilT L'ook Co«j 1lSo5 P^104-) 

* 

4, Of the nine trio-level varic:ble« re-coded^ 5:our had no er:-:o?: in 
ceding., and t'.vo lu^.d one e;cro:': ecich. Ps expected^ the var iabXec; 
v;hic:h had a mv.abor of orror.o in ocdiny were the threes probl;.^M--r,:;-i'i: 
va?:ieblos> since the rjcoroo -cere arrived at largely ;i\idgnent^-ily • 

5* Jn rnr-pivi; j f-.g thi^rio three statistic^^.. the n^s in the three fo>:r.;uJ?,v: 
v;ero all oc:ual to 27. and not to 27 i:^.inur, the "no-problem-notri? * 
caccvi, ^'hci rationale for thi^; i^: baned on the obuer-rvation that 
in i-or.e ca:;e3j- v:hile ''no ;prcblc:tV' v;ac3 noted in one ata^e {i\ coo<^ 
of 0) . iii th.a oi'.her tJtag^^ certain kind'^' of prcblcna v;ere noted 
(a code or 1 or greater) . In other v/ordc, every caf;e had <i pocon- 
tiai, o.t boi:\c; rented differently over tine,, regc3r.Uc:»^; of tho 
actual a'orJOP.^:^J or prctr.c^ac::: of ]>roblojr.i:;7 c\nd c. cas^? coded ''no 
problem noted'' coos not necoiv;ar il'^ indicate tha.t there v;an in 
1^1^^ race cm a;>:;3nce or orc.olo.va^ 
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-^-^ « 1.19 !§. « 2;, 15 ^ « 2.37 



27 27 ^,27 

^ 12 0.4466 O»9078 0*8^5^ 

At £ixat gl^iucG i\t the mann*value£j might suggo£)t that in 
coding omotioncul problonia^ txoxo r^lstakeo v:e):Q nudo* and that it 
v;a£5 faorc ciccurato in the coding of behavi^uriil problemii^ and 
oven fiiore in tho coding of phyaical/heaZth probleaa* Hov^evor^ 
this ia not totall^^^ t:cvio v;hea \\7q take into cons 5.derat ion two 
factors; ; the mnr^Deir of ^'uo^^prob.lom- noted*' casas^ ^nd tho degree 
of. dicpe>:fii.on of tho diffcicences in sco>fing, ^ha ti\ct that 18 
out of 27 casoG did rot have ohyoical/heaXth problor^s iiotod^ c\nd 
that the ;<rui9o oS: ciiBoy:ep<\nQXOB in t^coy.ing tho 5 erases wao X to 14 
with c\ r.odi^ of 4 jiuggoat v:o should not bo ovariy heppy with tho 
t^mall noc^.n achieved. *Iho t^inc^ll Pearson r-valuo compi\toc( for the 
coding of nh/HicaX/lic^alth prob?*oiiin piirtly helpod to explain this 
(6), Thorel'orc^ in this ci\^:>o^ tho nic>iin-vaivio ccilcuiatc.d cannot 
bo us^oCi ao nn iadicatoi: ok consif^toncy in codiny^ ,and the 
Poax^iiOi) ?:-valua la probably a bottor indicator:* 

V^ith regard to the coding ot behavioural problom^^ tho 
Poar^von r-vcnluo calculatod neanis to be a rcliciblo one beceiUiio 
the?;a wc\5 gre::t deal o£ variation in the data only 3 out 

6. 0? coin:i;e. anoch*e:c ;:eanon v;hich hoipod to produce a r»rpall 
);-vcilue ia that v;a iiad little variation in the data 
18 out ot* 27 ca.ioj? had no Gcoie at all* 



1 to 12 v;ith cx rcoCxe of 2* Likowiso^ the Pearson Jtrvaluo calcuievtcd 
for the oodincj of or.'.otional >prob3.eius can be said to be reliable 
because of the vairiation in the data -^-^ 11 out of 27 ce^aes had 
no sco):o at all? fcho ranyo diflcr«5pancios v;a$; 2 to 18 with a 
niode of 4. Accepting that the Peajrson ;3:*-values closely represent 
the extent o£ i:elia)5ility An coding the three problem-areas^ we 
can oay thcitr on the avoirage^r coding the three problew^areas 
was done in a hic-lily consistent way because o^: the high raean re- 
value achieved Z-transforir.ation oi: the three Pearson r-vaj.ues 
gave an average r-vcj.ue of 0.90 (7). 

Xn concluoionf v;e can say that the high "coefficients 

of stability** calculated (0*90 throughout) for the three levels 

of data ciiggest that coding v.'aa done in a highly consistent 

manjior^. and that v;e should hava at leaat high confidence in. 

intercprehing the findings ainco the raw data \vere ^cnificantly 

reliable, Hov/ever^ it has to be borne in mind that the eibove 

actucally Qhov;cd intra-coder reliability and not inter-ccdsr 

reliabilisiy , :ct is anticipated that if two or more coders or 

juclgjG v;e?:e u£;ecU the coefficients ox .otability v;ould bo an^.aller 

than tuo ongjs coicputed. Vhia is because each coder might use hits 

cv;n fra!n;:v/o.vkf v;uich might bo different from the '^general'^ one, 

regarctl3or; of ho\.' dfttaileti the coding infjt ruction might bo and 

how cy^^^^^^^^^^ An^rVl n^^y - 

7. Ibiu*. j:p. 3» 3-:M.9; Gli^r::;, Cc.no V. and i3uli?.n C. Stanley.. 

^'^i:pJ:Pi'^cc,l ';9ii:}cdrj^ia J'^^^^^ ^}DA^^t^:!CS}jSllP^!0 ^'^^'^ Jersey: 

Prr-ntice-Wai:'*,- Xnc.7 1^^70^ pp* 26i3-2CiG and 30.^-310* 
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RoXxc.bilj.ty of nav; Dc/cci ^ ^74 ^ 

thr.t the hicyh '^coofficienta ok stability" achieved v;a8 due to tho 
fact that one frc;ir.ev;ork only was used throughout- 

The pi'oblom oi: extracting dc;ta fx'om files or records is 
a v;ell-}uiown one in rescDrch mGthodology , tihen judgmental data 
a>:o collected, high reliability is U£a\ally difficult to attains 
OU/: f.iiioingci ^^,oeix\ to confirm this once again^ (See page 2 in this 
i\ppondi>:,) Ucy/'evor. ^ on the whole,* v;o should be fairly happy with 
tho nature of the >:a\v' data because of the highly satisfactory /nanner 
fchoye data v;o3;e extraotod from the files j deopite the fact that 
ext>:c*ctioa of certain kinds of data v/aa carried out in a more 
consif^tont wciy than that of certain other kinds of data. 
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